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HAS THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE 
SHERMAN LAW ACCOMPLISHED 
ANYTHING REALLY WORTH 
WHILE FOR THE PEOPLE? 


OR several months this nation has 
F been debating the public policy of 
its present methods of regulating 
business in the interests of the people. The 
question was far from new when the de- 
cisions of the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
cases suddenly precipitated it into a con- 
crete form. 

Ever since those decisions, and especially 
since plans were announced for disintegra- 
ting the two combinations, people of all 
classes, of all parties, and of all prejudices 
have been seriously asking themselves 
whether the enforcement of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act has accomplished anything 
of value to the people. The issue has be- 
come so acute, the discussion so general, 
that it is apparent that the people must 
soon give their Representatives in Congress 
a plain expression of their wishes in the 
matter. 

That is what the people did with the 
money question in 1896. They are fast 
approaching the time when a like decision 
must be made concerning the regulation of 
corporate industry. 

Regulation, effective and uniform, there 
must and will be. The people want it to 
be constructive and helpful, not destructive 
and injurious. They have seen regulation 
forced upon the banking and transportation 
interests, with good results. They are de- 
termined that it must be applied to indus- 
trial organization as well. 

There are three great general classifica- 
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tions of corporations operating for profit— 
banking, industrial, and transportation. 

Both the principle and the practise of 
government supervision over banking insti- 
tutions has long been established. Its neces- 
sity, and its beneficial results, are realized 
by the people and the bankers alike. 

The same is true of transportation com- 
panies. The Interstate Commerce Law was 
passed in rather rudimentary and experi- 
mental form in 1887, and has been supple- 
mented by the acts of 1906 and 1910, to 
the general satisfaction of the public and 
of most railroad managements. The prin- 
ciple of government supervision has been 
declared, established, and made to work 
well. 

As to industrials, not so much can be 
said. The Sherman Act has been on the 
books for more than twenty-one years. It 
has been construed by the Supreme Court 
in a number of cases. It has not been 
amended or supplemented. After twenty-one 
years’ experience, almost everybody agrees 
that it is not producing desirable results. 

It has not preserved either the principle 
or the practise of competition. It has 
brought unrest and destroyed confidence. 
It has been construed by the courts in so 
many different ways that no business man 
can feel certain what the law means in his 
case. The demand for more assurance, 
more certainty, more definite statement of 
the public policy of the nation, is heard in 
every corner of the country. 
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It is worth while to inquire what is the 
matter with our code of government for in- 
dustrial corporations, why there is so much 
uncertainty, and what could be done to im- 
prove conditions. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO DECISION 


The other day the Circuit Court for the 
southern district of New York decreed the 
method by which the American Tobacco 
Company should be disintegrated, pursuant 
to a decision of the Supreme Court under 
the Sherman Act. It provided that the 
Tobacco Company should be split up into 
three major and several minor corporations, 
among which the assets of the original com- 
pany should be divided. In theory, this is 
intended to restore competition in the to- 
bacco business. The question has been 
raised whether the plan will accomplish this 
result, and whether, if it does, the result is 
desirable. 

What, in short, is gained by the decision 
in the Tobacco Trust case? Does it point 
a way to the business interests that sincere- 
ly desire to conduct their affairs in accord- 
ance with law? Does it suggest what 
changes are needed in present laws, in order 
that they may be better adapted to the ef- 
fective supervision of industrial companies? 
Does it lessen or increase the obscurity of 
the conditions under which business must 
be carried on? 

To these and a long list of related ques- 
tions that readily suggest themselves, the 
practically unanimous answer of business 
men, public men, and the press has been 
that the Tobacco decision seems likely to 
increase the existing uncertainties. Few, 
save the attorneys for the Tobacco interest, 
have seemed satisfied with the decree. Con- 
servative financiers and radical politicians 
have agreed that it failed to clarify the sit- 
uation, and that it promised little or no 
benefit to the people. 

The prosecution of the Tobacco Trust 
started about five years ago, and was pressed 
under both the Roosevelt and the Taft ad- 
ministrations. It finally brought a finding 
by the Supreme Court that the American 
Tobacco Company was a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade within the terms of the 
Sherman Law. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court sent the 
case back to the Circuit Court, with direc- 
tions to enforce a reorganization plan that 
would bring the company’s business into 
harmony with the law. The law denounces 
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every contract, combination, or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade, and every monopoly or 
attempt to monopolize. The purpose, then, 
was to put an end to the restraint of trade, 
to end the monopoly, and to establish, for 
the future, a condition which presumably 
would not lend itself to further attempts at 
monopolization. 

The Supreme Court said that the decree 
should not injure the public interests or 
unduly damage investors. Six months was 
allowed to perfect the plan, with provision 
tha’ the time might be extended two months 
if necessary. In case it should prove im- 
possible to agree on a plan, the alternative 
was the appointment of a receiver to close 
up the Tobacco Company’s estate under the 
ordinary processes of a receivership. 

A great number of subsidiary concerns 
were dominated by the American Tobacco 
Company, some being of gigantic size, and 
in turn holding securities of other subsi- 
diaries. In all, about two hundred and 
fifty corporations made up the vast com- 
plexity at the head of which was the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, commonly known 
as the Tobacco Trust. 

Shortly after the case was sent back from 
the Supreme to the Circuit Court, negotia- 
tions began among the various interests to 
devise a scheme of disintegration. As final- 
ly prepared, the plan was to lop off a con- 
siderable number of the corporations, and to 
distribute their securities among the hold- 
ers of stock in the American; to segregate 
certain separate businesses, among which 
were licorice and tinfoil; and, finally, to 
reorganize the rest of the industry under the 
control, in the main, of three corporations. 


THE SAME MEN STILL IN CONTROL 


Of these three, one was the American 
Tobacco Company, with assets of approxi- 
mately $118,000,000 and gross earnings of 
more than $14,000,000 annually, or about 
half the business of the same concern before 
the disintegration was undertaken. The 
two others were the Liggett & Myers Com- 
pany and the P. Lorillard Company, hav- 
ing together about $115,000,000 assets, or, 
roughly, the other half of the business. In 
addition to these three major corporations, 
provision was also made for the organiza- 
tion or resuscitation of the R. J. Reynolds 
Company, which, although of comparative- 
ly insignificant size, is nevertheless of con- 
siderable importance in the Southern ter- 
ritory which it dominates. 
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In order to understand just how this 
scheme of disintegration may be expected to 
work, it is necessary now to recall that in 
the proceeding for the dissolution of the 
American Tobacco Company twenty-nine 
individual defendants were named, being 
the twenty-nine most important holders of 
stock in the company. It was alleged that 
these twenty-nine individuals jointly con- 
trolled that company and dominated the 
tobacco business. 

Under the disintegration plan, the orig- 
inal stockholders in the American Tobacco 
Company receive holdings in the new com- 
panies in proportion to their holdings in 
the dissolved corporation. ‘These twenty- 
nine gentlemen formerly held the domina- 
ting interest in a single company which the 
government attacked as a monopoly. Un- 
der the reorganization plan, therefore, they 
hold the dominating interest in the* three 
companies among which the chief assets of 
the old company have been divided. The 
monopoly, if there was a monopoly, becomes 
a three-headed affair; but the same group 
of individual intelligences that formerly 
dominated it will presumably continue to 
do so. 

It is true that the twenty-nine individual 
defendants do not hold an absolute legal 
majority of the stock in any one of the three 
concerns. So large is their interest, how- 
ever, that it is morally certain they will be 
able, if they wish, and if they continue the 
same community of interest as in the past, 
to control the three companies just as ef- 
fectively and completely as they did former- 
ly the one. Of course, to what extent they 
will exercise their power can only be re- 
vealed by the future. 

To this arrangement the attorneys for 
the independent tobacco interests strenuous- 
ly objected. They pointed out that the 
twenty-nine individual defendants would 
be certain to control, and that the new plan 
could not furnish real competition. It was 
urged that in fact it would give a greater 
power to the dominating group of heavy 
stockholders than they had previously en- 
joyed, because the three companies would 
be able to compete, or pretend to compete, 
whenever they chose, and to refrain from 
competition when such a course might suit 
their purpose better. 

For instance, if it were desired to drive 
an independent out of business by selling 
goods at less than cost, this could be done 
under the pretense of real competition, 
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which the disintegration plan was ostensibly 
designed to promote; whereas, when all the 
properties were controlled by a single cor- 
porate interest, and such a thing as real 
competition among them was impossible, a 
policy of selling below cost in order to de- 
stroy the independents could be attacked un- 
der the Sherman Act as a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. 


THE COURT OVERRULES OBJECTIONS 


These things were laid before the court 
as prime objections to the plan of reorgani- 
zation. It was urged that the widely scat- 
tered small holdings which made up the 
majority of stock in each company would 
never be able to get together and take the 
control from them the powerful, closely held 
minority. To this the court replied that 
it could hardly take cognizance of the fact 
that the legal majority would not exercise 
its power of control. It expressed the opin- 
ion that in time, through deaths and trans- 
fers of holdings, there might come about 
such changes of ownership as would pro- 
duce a real diversity of interest and bring 
real competition. 

As to the condition which must prevail 
pending this establishment of a real diver- 
sity of interest, or as to the methods .by 
which the dominating group may insure 
and perpetuate their control, the court 
seemed to have no concern. The inde- 
pendents urged that before this breaking up 
and shifting of ownership could possibly 
bring about a restoration of real competi- 
tion among the three big concerns, they, 
the independents, would pretty surely be 
put out of business. 

But this retention of potential control in 
the original group of “inside” stockhold- 
ers was by no means the only objection. 
The Circuit Court ordered such a distri- 
bution of the assets—factories, trade-marks, 
brands, warehouses, and the like—as would 
set up each of the three big companies with 
a complete equipment for the conduct of 
a general tobacco business. That is, each 
received a comfortable slice of the plug- 
tobacco business, of the smoking-tobacco 
business, of the cigarette and little cigar 
business, and so on. Each could sell to a 
retail tobacconist an entire stock of goods 
with which to outfit his store. 

This gives the three big concerns a tre- 
mendous advantage over the independents, 
because no independent is thus equipped 
with facilities to enter all the departments 
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of the trade. One independent will be 
found manufacturing plug-tobacco; an- 
other, fine-cut; another, smoking; another, 
cigarettes; but no one covers the entire 
scope of the business so that he is able to 
stock a tobacco-dealer in all departments 
of his business. 

The result of this is obvious. Not only 
does each of the three big companies formed 
out of the old trust reach every branch and 
phase of the tobacco business, but they con- 
trol among themselves a large majority of 
popular and established brands. No in- 
dependent or combination of independents 
—even if there could be a combination 
of independents for such a purpose with- 
out violating the Antitrust Law — would 
be able to stock a first-class tobacco-store, 
because such a store must offer dozens of 
established and popular brands of chew- 
ing-tobacco, smoking-tobacco, cigarettes, 
and so on, which are controlled entirely by 
the three big companies. Consequently, the 
dealer is compelled to handle at least a 
very large proportion of trust-made goods. 


THE ECONOMIC QUESTION IGNORED 


It is impossible here to report in detail 
the long and complicated reorganization 
plan that was finally approved. The out- 
line that has been given suggests the fea- 
tures to which the most serious objections 
were urged. The representatives of the 
independents suggested alternative plans, 
but the court declined to consider any other 
than that here outlined, which was sug- 
gested by the attorneys for the old com- 
bination. 

As to the argument that there would be 
no real competition among three great com- 
panies all dominated by the original con- 
trolling group of powerful stockholders, 
Judge Lacombe, chief judge of the Circuit 
Court, said the court did not seem con- 
cerned with this argument. 

“No doubt,” he observed, “the nominal 
problem presented to this court is connect- 
ed with questions of economics as well as 
questions of law. But this is a court of 
law, not a commerce court, and the legal 
side of the proposition will be seen to be 
the controlling one.” 

This was a frank admission that it is 
impossible for a court effectively to exercise 
such administrative functions as must be 
put into operation in the readjustment of 
a huge industry. Yet there is no commerce 
commission or other administrative body 
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which has power to do the things which 
the court admits it cannot do. 

The business and legal world have been 
well-nigh agreed that the reorganization 
accomplishes no effective reform of evils 
alleged to exist under the old conditions. 
Many distinguished lawyers, publicists, 
and business men have vigorously declared 
themselves to this effect. The result of the 
whole proceeding against the Tobacco com- 
bination has been variously denounced as 
a failure, as a farce, and as a complete 
demonstration of the impossibility of get- 
ting satisfactory results under our present 
law and administrative procedure. 


THE STANDARD OIL DECISION 


The Standard Oil Company’s disinte- 
gration was different in many ways from 
that of the Tobacco Company; yet in this 
case also the result has given rise to ex- 
pressions of serious dissatisfaction. 

The Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, a corporation with nominal capital of 
a little less than one hundred million dol- 
lars, but with assets of about one thousand 
millions, was split up into thirty-four cor- 
porations, among which the property and 
the business were distributed. Every stock- 
holder in the original company received 
the exact proportional share in each of the 
new companies that he had held in the old. 
When the distribution was finished, the 
same stockholders who had owned a billion- 
dollar industry through a single corpora- 
tion owned it through thirty-four corpora- 
tions. As in the case of the Tobacco Trust, 
the prospect of real competition among com- 
panies ruled and owned by the same stock- 
holders does not appeal strongly to students 
of the situation. 

Viewing these two long and tortuous liti- 
gations, the business and industrial forces 
of America are becoming keenly interested 
to know whether any real good has thus far 
been accomplished. To this question, asked 
in all good faith by men who honestly be- 
lieve that former conditions in these indus- 
tries were bad, there has been no convincing 
answer. 

The campaign against corporations has 
been tremendously distracting and demor- 
alizing to business. If any substantial 
good is to come from it, we might view it 
with patience. But if business must suffer 
these tortures without its fundamental con- 
ditions being bettered, then certainly there 
is justification for insistence upon legisla- 
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tive relief. It is clear that relief can come 
in no other way than through Congress. 

From discussions with business and pub- 
lic men I am convinced that one useful 
result must fiow from these decisions and 
from the discussion to which they have been 
subjected. The necessity for the establish- 
ment of an affirmative, definite, construc- 
tive governmental policy in dealing with 
great business is recognized as never before. 

And another thing has seemingly been 
accomplished. The people have become 
convinced that in the very nature of things 
courts are not the proper authority to deal 
with the business and economic problems 
involved. Judge Lacombe was right in 
saying that the courts could not well con- 
cern themselves with the economic phase of 
the problem. Their business is with its 
legal aspects. 

IT Is “UP TO” THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The people are thinking of these matters 
more intensely and more accufately than 
ever before. As a result of this thinking, 
it seems likely that in the near future we 
shall get a national referendum on the 
question of our national policy toward big 
business. We are getting the thing focused 
now, as we got the question of monetary 
standards focused in 1896. 

Practically, the national campaign of 
1896 was a referendum on the question of 
money standards. Congress had never been 
able to legislate satisfactorily and conclu- 
sively, simply because it did not know what 
the country wanted. That was no fault of 
Congress; the country itself did not know. 
It took a year of the most intense nation- 
wide joint debating to crystallize public 
opinion, and to issue a mandate to the law- 
makers to do what the people had decided 
they wanted done. 

In that case, the people decided right. 
And there is encouragement for the belief 
that to-day the people are formulating 
their opinions as to a broad, constructive 
policy for the exercise of the government’s 
supervisory authority over business. 

They want definite rules in accordance 
with which business organizations may be 
formed and conducted within the law. The 
business man wants to know what he can 
do, and what he cannot do, and remain a 
law-abiding citizen. He wants a definite 
direction as to the sort of organization he 
may form, and what he may do through it. 
He wants to be assured that hereafter he 
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will not need, in the inception of a business 
project, to engage a battery of lawyers and 
pay them a big price for information as 
to what he must and must not do. He 
wants some guarantee that after he has 
bought and paid for the best possible legal 
advice, and launched his enterprise in the 
belief that it is legitimate, he will not be 
haled into court as a swindler and a 
criminal. 
THE DEMAND FOR CERTAINTY 


Business interests insist that the first 
requisite is to have the law so plain that 
every one may know what it means. One 
business man, whose affairs are of national 
significance, recently said to me: 

“We need a big, broad, wise law de- 
fining and regulating these business prob- 
lems. It should be liberal and inclusive 
enough to conserve both the interest of 
the business and the interest of the public. 
But it would be better to have a narrow 
code, perhaps working hardships, perhaps 
restricting desirable activity in some in- 
stances, provided that the law is so plain 
that it can be understood and complied 
with. Whatever the law is, if only it be 
clear, we can square ourselves to it and 
shape up our business to it. Better a nar- 
row and imperfect policy, written in plain 
and definite terms, than a broader and more 
liberal enactment veiled in vague and un- 
certain language, which befogs the situa- 
tion with technicalities and necessitates the 
constant employment of lawyers to fell what 
can be done—and then leaves no certainty 
that what they say is right!” 

That expression seems a fair statement 
of the present attitude of business toward 
regulatory legislation. The most encourag- 
ing thing about the nation-wide discussion 
of the last few months is the evidence of 
liberality everywhere observable. There is 
less disposition to denounce all men of big 
business as crooks, or, on the other hand, 
to characterize their critics as anarchists. 

Three years ago the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate made a report rejecting all 
pending proposals for modification of the 
Antitrust Law, and laying down the 





.broad conclusion that that act was an ac- 


curate expression of the policy of Congress. 
To-day, I doubt if any member of that 
same committee would favor such a pro- 
nouncement. This does not mean that the 
Sherman Law is likely to be repealed or 
directly amended. It is more likely to be 
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supplemented by specifically stating the 
conditions which must be complied with in 
order to keep within the law. 


AN UNSATISFACTORY SITUATION 


It is inevitable that there should be dis- 
satisfaction with conditions which make it 
possible to inaugurate a great business en- 
terprise, apparently with the full sanction 
of law, only to discover later that it is 
illegal. This has been most demoralizing 
and unfortunate in recent years. 

There was a time when the decision of 
the courts seemed practically to have nulli- 
fied the Sherman Law. In that belief, great 
organizations and reorganizations were 
formed. They were authorized by the laws 
of the States. They were approved by the 
best legal talent in the country. Their 
creation evoked not a word of objection 
from the law department of the govern- 
ment. Yet because, after a time, the courts 
decided that the Sherman Law made things 
illegal that had formerly seemed legal, 
many of these organizations suddenly found 
themselves uncertain whether they were 
legitimate or illegitimate, whether they were 
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within or without the law, whether their 
officers were decent business men or candi- 
dates for penitentiary stripes. 

Obviously, it ought to be possible for a 
man to know, when he starts something, 
whether he is right or wrong. It is illogical 
and impossible that he may be right in one 
State, or in two States, or in every State, 
and yet be wrong in the United States. 
Though it may seem paradoxical, this is 
not a gross overstatement of present con- 
ditions. 

The situation seems to be leading us 
inevitably to a plan of organizing corpo- 
rations under national auspices, and en- 
dowing them with privileges and powers, 
definitely set forth, which may, under 
proper and effective supervision, be exer- 
cised anywhere within the nation. The 
issue is fast being whittled down to a point 
so clear, so sharp, so definite, that it seems 
certain presently to become the pivot on 
which will, turn the issue of a great na- 
tional referendum. 

That referendum will decide the ques- 
tion as definitely as the election of 1896 
decided the question of money standards. 


JOURNEY’S END 


Here's the end of roaming, gipsy love o’' mine! 
Here’s the place to settle while the world goes by; 

Here the fire is burning, here the lamp’s ashine; 
Here’s a spot to cling to till the day we die. 

Toss aside your bundle, throw your staff away, 
Snuggle to the fireside in the warm, soft gloam; 

Here's the end of roving, here’s the place to stay; 
Here is quiet shelter, here’s the port of home! 


All the winds are calling, glad and shrill and clear, 
Singing us the lyrics that they used to sing; 

What of all their music? We are rooted here, 
Finished with the folly and the fret of spring 

If the road is sunny, if the rovers call, 
If the sea is luring with her milk-white foam, 


We are never troubled— 


we have left it all; 


Here’s the end of roving, here’s the port of home! 


Here’s the end of dreamland, here's the place of rest; 
Here’s our little cottage where the roses blow; 
What to us are breezes singing of the West? 
What to us are voices that we used to know? 
Yet the road was merry, yet the life was sweet! 
How the firelight flickers on the cottage floor! 
Here’s the end of travel for our weary feet; 
Here’s the end of roaming—till we roam once more! 


Berton Braley 
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LOVE AND THE BEAUTY-DOCTOR 





BY WALLACE IRWIN 


AUTHOR OF “LETTERS OF A JAPANESE SCHOOLBOY,” ETC. 


HE gods of things as they ain't, who 
go about fitting square pegs into 
round holes, are not infrequently 

triumphant. For instance, they once de- 
creed that a deaf man should go in for mu- 
sic. His name was Beethoven, and he got 
the ages by the ears. 

According to the same chaotic rule, also, 
many of our bright clowns are dyspeptics, 
and baldness seems to be a special scourge 
among barbers. Or, if you want an exam- 
ple which applies more directly to our 
theme, take the case of Lorenzo P. Dilk, 
rough hewn as Abe Lincoln and idolized 
as a first baseman in his college days. 

You would naturally have picked Lo- 
renzo as a future Senator from Kansas or 
a subcontractor on the Panama Canal. 
Instead of which he “drifted” to New 
York, and succeeded prodigiously as home 
and fashion editor of the Daily Echo. 
There is a Latin proverb covering this class 
of phenomenon—too bad I’ve forgotten it! 
Let us step into our story. 

It was in the muddy month of May, ap- 
proaching the hour sacred to luncheon, 
when Lorenzo P. Dilk entered the Restau- 
rant Lafayette, reserved a table for two, 
and sat in the pink plush waiting-room in 
an attitude appropriate to the place. His 
home and fashion duties had given Loren- 
zo a serious habit of expression, but to-day 
there was a spring-time melancholy toying 
with his brow. His look was too listless 
for that of an engaged man; yet as many 
as a dozen people knew that he was to wed 
Miss Antoinette Pelton, according to the 
most approved fashion-page etiquette, in 
the month of June. 

Lorenzo was to meet Annie to-day for 
the first time in eight weeks—she had been 
lingering among the tennis-courts of the 
Pacific coast. Of course she was late. 

The fashion editor of the Echo was too 
manly a man to admire this quality in 
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woman. He stood up. He sat down. He 
lit a cigarette. Finally, sighing deeply, he 
delved into his inside pocket, and brought 
forth a home and fashion page torn from 
the current issue of the Morning Glory, his 
rival. A face of pure and piquant beauty 
smiled from the center of the sheet under 
a lively caption which read: 

MLLeE. VALERIE, Famous Beauty Doctor, Asks— 

“ARE ATHLETIC GIRLS BEAUTIFUL?” 


Lorenzo gazed upon the lovely face with 
much the expression of baffled longing with 
which Menelaus might have looked from 
afar, through opera-glasses, upon Helen 
stolen from Troy. For there had been a 
little newspaper “Iliad” fought over this 
mysterious Valerie. Dilk, through many 
tempting letters, had tried to attach her to 
his page on the Echo, but Hooley of the 
Morning Glory had cut in with a superior 
offer; and Valerie had gone over to the 
enemy, much to the advantage of the latter’s 
circulation. 

Her taunting, alluring smile, daily seen 
entrenched behind the Morning Glory’s 
bulwark of type, cast a sort of fairy spell 
about Lorenzo P. Dilk, to whom success on 
a home and fashion page represented about 
all the sweetness that life could hold. He 
admired her more than any living creature. 
Although he had never seen her in the flesh, 
he seemed to know her intimately. Was 
it possible that he was falling in love with 
a picture? 

“Are athletic girls beautiful?” asked 
Valerie, with the perfect cock-sureness of a 
popular preacher. “My answer to this 
question is: No! Though poets may sing 
the charms of milady’s cheek kissed by 
wind and sun, it is nevertheless a scientific 
fact that wind and sun are natural enemies 
of complexion. In the case of my own 
beauty—which I am said to possess in 
abundance—I have obtained my effects 
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through careful protection from the out- 
doors, rather than exposure to it. At the 
risk of being accused of making a sweep- 
ing assertion, I might say that there is but 
one form of exercise conducive to feminine 
loveliness, and that is dancing. Tennis 
broadens the wrists and ankles, while golf 
is apt to give an unwomanly squareness to 
the shoulders. 

“A member of the diplomatic corps once 
asked me to give him the secret of my 
beauty. To him I made my now famous 
reply: 

“* A woman, to be beautiful, must avoid 
becoming too healthy.’” 

After a good double column of these 
inspiring generalities there followed a hun- 
dred useful hints for the cure of common 
infirmities, such as falling hair, protruding 
teeth, obesity, warts, and a tendency to 
snore. A quarter-page advertisement for 
“Valerie’s Three B’s—Beauty Bath Balm” 
—proclaimed that Bottle No. 1 refreshed 
hair and scalp, No. 2 acted as a food for 
the skin, and No. 3 contained the ingre- 
dients of a magic mole-destroyer. The 
mysterious Valerie was apparently not in 
the business for fame alone. . 

“Lorry, dear!” said a thrushlike voice 
piping across Mr. Dilk’s meditations. 

“ Annie!” 

Lorenzo leaped to his feet. The recep- 
tion-room was absolutely empty — so why 
should he not? 

“Naughty boy, you’ve knocked my hat 
all on one side!” she said, as he removed 
the crumpled fashion page from her lace 
collar. She was slender and brown, with 
the kind of crystal-clear eyes that Keats 
and Harry von Tilzer have sung so often. 
“What's that paper you’ve been reading, 
all in a trance?” 

“ Oh—you’ve been away, so you haven’t 
seen it—it’s Valerie’s page—she writes the 
corkingest drool—”’ 

“ Drool ?” 

“Oh, I mean it in the newspaper sense. 
She gets out a daily beauty dope-sheet for 
the Morning Glory, you know. Look at 
her picture—ain’t she a peach?” 

Annie held Valerie’s classic features crit- 
ically before her nose. 

“Do you call that good-looking?” she 
said. 

“She’s a perfect pippin. I tried to buy 
her for the Echo, but the Morning Glory 
cut in on me, hard luck! Everybody’s crazy 
about her.” 
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“T think she looks like a chorus-girl,” 
said Annie. 

“But just read her drivel—it’s great! 
See what she says about athletic girls and 
beauty—” 

“I’m hungry. Let’s go in to lunch!” 

The table-cloth between them seemed to 
widen into eons of difference as they sat 
down in the inner dining-room. Annie 
prattled of May Sutton, and of champion- 
ship singles at Coronado and Santa Bar- 
bara. In the stronger light Lorenzo noticed 
that his heart’s delight was peeling slightly 
across the nose. 

“Are athletic girls beautiful?” the 
haunting voice of Mlle. Valerie seemed to 
be chiming in his ear. 

Almost desperately, Lorenzo felt for her 
fingers under the table-cloth, He found 
them and reestablished—for the time being 
—his broken line of communication. 

“Honey-bug, we will live out in the 
country, won’t we?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear.”” He hated commuting. 
“Why should we live in the country?” 

“The air in town smells like—every- 
thing. I want to be out where I—where 
we can live; where I can ride a horse and 
be near a country-club.” 

Duty was tugging at his elbow whisper- 
ing “Goon!” He demurred. 

“Dearest,” he said, “you're perfectly 
beautiful now; but did it ever occur to you 
that golf and tennis and riding and all that 
sort of thing can be overdone—that a girl 
might lose a lot of her fine points from too 
much—”’ 

“Precious! Who ever has been putting 
that stuff into your head?” 

“Mlle. Valerie says—” 

Phrenologists say that black brows, close 
together, denote a jealous disposition. An- 
nie Pelton’s brows almost met over her 
nose. 

“ How long have you known this Valerie 
person?” she asked. 

“T don’t know her—honest, I never 
met her. Just saw her picture and read 
her dope in the Morning Glory—” 

“Let’s see her ridiculous page,” said the 
girl, extending a small, white hand. 

With trembling fingers Lorenzo present- 
ed the sheet containing the beauty-doctor’s 
daily wisdom. 

“* Are athletic girls beautiful? ’” Annie 
read aloud, very distinctly. “‘ My answer 





to this question is: No!—a scientific fact 
that wind and sun are natural enemies of 
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the complexion—tennis broadens the wrists 
and ankles, while "—” 

Annie threw down the paper with a 
laugh. It was a silvery laugh with little 
icicles tinkling around the edge. 

“How per-fectly in-sult-ing!” 
rising and drawing on her gloves. 

“But, Annie, I—” 

“You needn’t explain. I’m sorry my 
appearance is so offensive to you. When I 
want some suggestions on beauty, I'll call 
on you— you and this French woman. 
Don’t follow me, please!” 

When Lorenzo reached the door, she was 
already in a taxicab honking angrily up 
University Place. 

Lorenzo P. Dilk stood on the steps of 
the Lafayette and whistled inanely to him- 
self. 

“You never can tell which way they’re 
going to jump,” reflected the editor of the 
most successful woman’s page in New 


York. 





she said, 


If 


D1Lk pulled his hat down in front and 
shuffled away toward the Fourteenth Street 
Subway station. On the platform, among 
the crowd waiting for the down-town ex- 
press, he spied a short, fat man smoking 
a long, thin cigar. You or I or Sherlock 
Holmes, casting upon him our keen, de- 
ductive glance, would have noted his brown 
derby, his self-figured waistcoat, and his 
horseshoe pin; and without hesitation we 
should have given his profession as that of 
“sporting individual.” 

Bernard Hooley had, in fact, begun life 
as a herald of events at Saratoga and the 
Sharkey Athletic Club. He had been an 
efficient sporting reporter until the day, big 
with fate, when Miss Rundle, then editing 
the woman’s page on the Morning Glory, 
had been suddenly called away, and Hooley 
had as suddenly been set to writing her 
daily “Chit-Chat for Girls.” Hooley’s 
pen imparted to that column the living fire 
which it had lacked before; result, he was 
made permanent head of the woman’s page 
at more than double his former salary. All 
of which goes to prove once more that there 
is no sex in art. 

Hooley waved a current number of the 
Morning Glory in a friendly palm. 

“What d’ye think of our little wonder?” 
he said, triumphantly pointing to the por- 
trait which appeared under the caption 
“Mlle. Varelie Says.” 
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“It’s some drool, all right,” agreed Lo- 
renzo, curbing his admiration. 

“Some drool—say, kiddo, slie’s the foun- 
tainhead of all drool! Why, a column of 
her stuff makes the Beattie murder trial 
look like real-estate news!” 

“There are others,” said Lorenzo, with 
studied indifference. 

“Where? On the planet Mars, perhaps, 
but not on this rolling orb. The only other 
one is Ella Spieler Simcox, and she’s got 
a lame wrist. Women like that ain’t born 
—they just occur. The woods are full of 
Kiplings and Maurice Hewletts and Arnold 
Bennetts; but there’s only one real drool 
artist born in a generation, and we've got 
her workin’ for the Morning Glory, with 
all syndicate rights reserved.” 

“All rights reserved on her patent med- 
icine ads, too, I suppose?” 

“Oh, her bottled dope’s all right! Never 
been known to kill anybody yet—which is 
a pretty high record for a patent product. 
Still, we ain’t responsible for what might 
happen to a piker that used her mole-eradi- 
cator as a tooth-wash.” 

The approaching train showed it’s drag- 
on’s eyes in the distant cavern. Lorenzo 
stared at the melting loveliness of Valerie’s 
printed likeness. 

“Is she as—er—peachy as that?” he 
asked. 

“Haven't you ever seen her?” inquired 
Bernard Hooley, looking up suspiciously at 
Dilk. 

“No, I haven't,” admitted Lorenzo. 

“Tt ain’t because you haven’t tried,” said 
Hooley, grinning broadly. “I'll tell you 
one thing about her—that picture don’t do 
her half justice. You know how photos 
are. It only gives you a faint idea of 
what a looker she really is.” 

“But can’t it be arranged?” 

“Not through our office—and not 
through any other, as long as she’s workin’ 
for us. Her beauty-parlor’s advertised, with 
an address somewhere on Sixth Avenue— 
why don’t you hunt her up there, if you 
want an interview?” 

“Oh, you know mighty well I’ve been 
there. She never sees anybody.” 

“You discovered that fact, did you? 
Well, well! We’re modest violets in our 
shop—we don’t hawk our beauties around 
in show-cases. It fades ’em.” 

“But is she—” 

The question was crushed out in a car- 
nival of discord as the train shuttled in 
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with a bellow and the crowd stampeded for 
the open door, to the Interborough’s acrid 
invitation to“ step lively, please! ” 

A moment later the rival fashion editors 
were being whirled through the gullet of 
earth amid those steely groanings and 
apocalyptic roars which make a college 
yell sound like a bird-song in the midst of 
many cyclones. 


III 


ANNIE PELTON stood before a pier-glass 
in her baby-blue boudoir. She was wearing 
a loose, lacy jacket thing, and her nut- 
brown hair was hanging down her back. 
Her parents were still out of town, which 
was fortunate, because Annie was prepar- 
ing to take a radical step—and parents are 
notorious conservatives. 

On a toilet-table beside her reposed bot- 
tles of various sizes, shapes, and colors, 
each plainly labeled “ Valerie’s Three B’s 
—Beauty Bath Balm.” Furthermore, the 
bottles were marked “One,” “Two,” and 
“Three,” respectively. In her right hand 
the girl clasped a small booklet, “ Valerie’s 
Guide to Perfection.” Awakening vanity 
was suppressing the jealous pang in -her 
bosom. She would avail herself of the 
enchantress’s wicked arts, and win her mad 
Lorenzo back again. 

She examined herself as impartially as 
any woman can. Too much bouncing about 
after rubber balls under a California sun 
had faded her pretty brown hair in streaks. 
A chain of freckles marked a tiny archi- 
pelago across her forehead. She noted these 
blemishes, at the same time sniffing angrily 
at the phrenologic fault in man which sets 
him sighing after a doll of wax. 

She turned the pages of the booklet to 
the paragraph beginning: 

To refresh faded hair—Apply Preparation No. 
1 to scalp with fine sponge or tooth-brush. Mas- 
sage scalp lightly with finger-tips, taking care to 
rub toward the roots of the hair. 

“How can anybody help rubbing toward 
the roots of the hair?” she asked herself. 

She read further: 

To beautify the skin—First sponge the face 
with skimmed milk, wipe dry, then apply No. 2 
thoroughly with camel’s-hair brush. In the morn- 
ing apply Valerie's Cupid Cream. The effect will 
be marvelous 

It was after twelve o’clock when Annie 
got to bed. She had spent nearly three 


hours saturating her locks with bright green 
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liquid and anointing her face until it shone 
like that of an Eskimo after a banquet of 
blubber. She retired with her head swathed 
in many yards of automobile veil —a 
mighty head-dress resembling a maha- 
raja’s turban. 

She went to sleep serene in her resolve. 
If it was to be a battle of beauty, she would 
fight Mlle. Valerie with her own subtle 
weapons. 

But her dreams were troubled. She 
fancied that she had fallen from the top 
of a Fifth Avenue bus and landed in a load 
of soft coal. She had crawled out of the 
dingy chariot very quietly, so that nobody 
would notice her. Glancing at her face in 
her vanity-box, she had noticed a sable 
smudge across her nose. 

“This can be removed with Valerie’s 
Cupid Cream,” she thought. , 

So she scuttled into a drug-store on the 
next corner. A female clerk waited on her 
—horrors! It was the perfect, supercilious 
Valerie herself! 

“How hideous you are, meess! 


” 


said the 


sorceress, with a slight French accent. 
“Have courage! Ze Three B’s will cure 
it!” 


Whereupon the pulchritudinous beauty- 
doctor had brought forth a large hive la- 
beled “Three B’s,” and had let forth its 
buzzing inhabitants, who flew straight at 
Annie’s face, stinging it terribly. 

She awoke with a scream. It was eight 
o'clock by the watch under her pillow. Her 
head ached, and her face felt hot and queer. 
A horrid suspicion entered her mind. Leap- 
ing out of bed, she rushed to the pier-glass 
and tore off her head-dress. 

Horror piled upon horror! Her hair had 
turned magenta red overnight, and that 
mysterious beauty-fluid, running down from 
her hair, had stained a zone of arsenic green 
across her forehead! 

Her first impulse was to laugh at the 
clownish color-scheme which had suddenly 
added complexity to her complexion. Then, 
suddenly, the cold fear of disfigurement 
came upon her. 

She ran to the wash-basin, and attacked 
her hair and forehead with hot water lib- 
erally soaped. The scouring leff no stain 
on the water. 

She scrubbed hysterically, first with a 
wash-rag, then with a brush; but upon 
again referring to the mirror, her worst 
fears were substantiated. She was a study 
in magenta and green! 
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She sat down on the edge of the bed and 
clasped her green forehead in her white 
hands. What should she do? 

The vile mixture of that French impostor 
had ruined her looks—possibly for life. 
Women have done murder under less provo- 
cation. Not content with stealing her Lo- 
renzo, this Valerie had filched her complex- 
ion. Perhaps it was the outcome of a 
hideous plot, perhaps— 

Hastily she dressed for the street, double- 
veiling her face from public gaze. She 
turned her steps toward the down-town dis- 
trict. Her injury demanded immediate at- 
tention. Some girls would have hurried to 
a doctor, but being a New Yorker, she took 
the straighter course. She called upon a 
lawyer. 

The A. D. T. messenger, leisurely study- 
ing the human comedy of lower Manhattan, 
might have noticed a girlish figure, heavily 
veiled, entering the shabby law-offices of 
Skipe & Henderson. Mr. Lucius Skipe, his 
fat head tonsured by time and perfidy, read 
the card “Miss Antoinette Pelton,” and 
looked sharply up as that young lady, 
romantically disguised, entered. 

Skipe & Henderson enjoyed a wide repu- 
tation as engineers of devious legal side- 
tracks; and Annie had hastened secretly 
hither, wishing to avoid her father’s law- 
yers, who, like Mr. and Mrs. Pelton, were 
notorious conservatives. 

“T want to sue somebody for damages,” 
began the girl, taking a chair. 

“To be sure!” agreed Mr. Skipe, rub 
bing a long, pointed ear with the eraser end 
of a pencil. 

“I want to bring suit for ten thousand 
dollars,” she went on. 

“T see, I see!” smiled the gentleman, 
continuing his efforts to erase his organ of 
hearing. 

“It’s Mlle. Valerie, the beauty-doctor—” 

“Oh! What’s she been up to?” 

Mr. Skipe leaned forward in his swivel 
chair, showing sudden animation. 

“T’ll show you,” said the girl, suddenly 
pulling the pins from her hat and revealing 
her hair. 

“Yes, yes—of course!” observed Mr. 
Skipe, articulating very deliberately, as if 
refusing to be surprised at anything that 
happened in his profession. “Am I to un- 
derstand that Mlle. Valerie produced this— 
er—decoration ? ” 

Annie, as briefly as woman can, related 
the story of the beauty-preparations. 
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“In my estimation ten thousand dollars 
is too low,” said Mr. Skipe. 

“It’s a great deal of money, if you get 

_” 
“If you get it—ves. But our juries are 
becoming so economical. ‘Ten thousand is 
usually cut to a dollar and costs. There’s 
the case of Stilton versus the Magic Mani- 
cure Company. Lady cut off her thumb 
on a patent nail-polisher—twenty-five-thou- 
sand-dollar damage suit—clear case proved 
by us—Mrs. Stilton got a judgment of five 
hundred and costs. I think we'd better 
make it fifty thousand.” 

Mr. Skipe called in his partner, the terse 
Mr. Henderson, and the case was reviewed 
more in detail. 

“Have you been to a physician?” asked 
Mr. Henderson. 

“Not yet,” said the girl. 

“Don’t!” said the terse one. 

“Not by any means!” echoed Mr. Skipe. 
“You need a doctor, understand, but we 
will provide an efficient man—one who 
understands the legal aspect of such cases.” 
Mr. Skipe looked ever so furtive. 

“We'll consuit with you again in this 
matter about Wednesday,” said Skipe and 
Henderson simultaneously, as they bowed 
Miss Pelton to the door. 

“And we may find further cause for ac- 
tion against the publishers of the Morning 
Glory, who are printing these articles,” 
added Mr. Skipe hopefully. 

IV 

I KNow a playwright so childishly san- 
guine that he imagines himself bound to 
succeed as a dramatist, merely because he 
can write a good play. Annie had some of 
this unreasonable trustfulness. Never hav- 
ing been concerned in a lawsuit before, she 
indulged in vain visionings under her ma- 
genta curls. She saw herself triumphantly 
waving fifty thousand-dollar bills over the 
prostrate form of the once beautiful Vale- 
rie, who was now appropriately writhing in 
the dust of bankruptcy. 

Exulting in hypothetical vengeance, she 
looked up Valerie’s Beauty Parlors in the 
telephone-book when she got home. And 
this is what she wrote: 


DEAR MADAM: 

I don’t know what the correct legal phrases 
are, but this is to notify you that I have used 
your abominable preparations, which have ruined 
my hair and complexion, and I am going to 
bring suit against you. 


I write you this to give 
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you an opportunity to leave the country quietly 
before you are obliged to pay the costs of this 
action, which will be very large. 

And when you have departed, I hope you will 
find some better business than publishing your 
face on woman’s pages and making the men act 
like a pack of idiots. Your advice to girls is as 
spurious as your medicine. I don’t believe you'd 
recognize a really beautiful girl if you met one 
face to face. Mr. Dilk of the Daily Echo, al- 
though he may have been foolish at first, quite 
agrees with my opinion of you. 

Yours truly, 
ANTOINETTE PELTON. 


On Thursday, at noon, Bernard Hooley 
of the Morning Glory crossed over to the 
table where Lorenzo P. Dilk of the Daily 
Echo was lunching moodily alone at 
Keene’s. 

“Why don’t you fellows settle it out of 
court?” asked Hooley anxiously. 

“What out of court?” asked Dilk peev- 
ishly. Thus he had been since Annie 
ceased speaking to him, three days ago. 

“Come off!” said the tall fashion editor. 
“We're all wise that you fellows hired the 
girl to spoil her face with Valerie’s beauty- 
Of course, quite natural, you're 
bringing suit to do us. But look here, old 
man, you've got an awful weak case. You 
can’t win, and what’s the use of dragging 
Valerie into court? She just simply can't 
appear, that’s all!” 

“Who the deuce wants her to appear?” 
snarled Dilk. 

“You do—or the girl that’s ruined her 
complexion does, and that’s the same 
thing.” 

“Would you kindly inform me what 
you're driving at? What girl?” 

“ Oh, you’re wise, all right! But if you’ve 
got to be fed the facts out of a bottle, I'll 
tell you who I mean. I mean the Miss An- 
toinette Pelton who's trying to soak Mlle. 
Valerie fifty thou’ because she rubbed some 
angel-face cream on her complex’ and 
turned her hair pea-green and her skin sky- 
blue—or some fancy colored post-card 
effect like that.” 

“Good Lord!” whispered Dilk, rising, 
and rushing toward the telephone-booth. 

“You ain’t going to tip this off to your 
paper, are you?” shouted Hooley after 
him. 

“Not if I know it!” said Lorenzo, as he 
swung the booth door shut. 

He rang up the Peltons’ flat. 


dope. 





No, Miss 


Pelton was not at home. And Mrs. Pelton? 
Still in 


California. When would Miss 
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Pelton be in? Couldn’t say, but would tell 
her. he had called her up. 

Lorenzo strode away. A vulture the size 
of an ostrich seemed pecking away at his 
breast. He’d started all this beauty-doctor 
nonsense, and Annie, poor girl, after mar- 
tyring herself, was going to add trouble to 
trouble by dragging the matter into court. 
He could squelch the scandal in his own 
paper, and he knew that the Morning 
Glory’s self-interest counseled silence; but 
once out, the news would be blossoming 
into florid head-lines in all the dailies on 
Manhattan. 

Where had Annie hidden so mysterious- 
ly? Had that dreadful Valerie stuff ruined 
her brain as well as her beauty? 

He found himself standing, dazed, at the 
corner of Sixth Avenue and Thirty-Second 
Street. The idea occurred to him to call on 
Valerie herself and request some solution 
to the riddle. 

As he mounted the narrow stairs which 
bore the brass sign “ Valerie’s Beauty Par- 
lors, Second Floor,” a tall, splendidly 
formed woman, veiled like a houri, swept 
past him. He hesitated a moment, and be- 
fore he could take after her, she had 
whisked into a cab. As she passed, Lo- 
renzo had one of those illuminating flashes 
which women call “intuition” and men 
call “hunch.” That mysterious figure was 
Valerie seeking concealment! 

The beauty-parlor door led into a tiny 
office-room, guarded by a pink boy, who 
was chewing gum. 

“Out!” said the boy when he saw Dilk’s 
card. 

“Was that Mlle. Valerie I just passed 
on the stairs?” 

“Dunno. She’s out.” 

“Did she leave a minute ago? 

“Say!” said the pink one, pausing for 
the space of forty chews. “I know youse— 
you’re a ree-porter from the Echo. Good 
night!” 


” 


V 


MEANWHILE Annie Pelton sat alone in 
her boudoir, gazing at herself in a silver 
hand-glass. In addition to its unwelcome 
color-scheme, her face wore what the nov- 
elists call “a look of mingled relief and 
irritation.” 

The gorgeous sunset tints left by the 
“Three B’s” were undoubtedly fading fast. 
The verdant splash across her forehead had 
taken on a light pastel shade, and her hair 
































was turning from a violent magenta to a 
purplish brown. It was evidently not going 
to be permanent—but her chances in a law- 
suit faded with the dyes. How, then, to 
wreak her vengeance on the designing god- 
dess, Valerie? 

But no girl can remain in a_peevish 
frame of mind when she discovers she is 
not so hideous as she thought. She was 
also beginning to consider what her horri- 
fied parents would say when they read 
about the trial in the newspapers. She per- 
mitted herself two medium-sized tears, too, 
when she thought of poor Lorenzo, who had 
been wearing out the telephone with hourly 
but unanswered messages. 

A maid tapped at the door and handed 
in a square envelope, which was magenta in 
color and reminded her unpleasantly of her 
hair. It bore in the upper left-hand corner 
the word “Valerie.” She broke the seal 
and read: 


My DEAR CHILD: 

I received your letter, and was surprised at 
your apparently serious intention of bringing suit 
against me. 

You mention Mr. Dilk—whom I have not the 
pleasure of knowing personally, although I have 
had two or three business letters from his office 
I can see everything. You have no cause for 
being jealous, my dear; and as to the distressing 
mishap which has befallen you, I am sure I can 
remedy it in a very few moments. I may say 
candidly that it would not be well for either of 
us if this ridiculous matter were aired in court 
If Messrs. Skipe & Henderson were reputable 
lawyers, they would tell you the same. 

I cannot appear in public, and I am sure it 
would be extremely unwise for any well-bred girl 
—as I am sure you are—to be dragged into such 
a comedy case and lampooned in all the papers 
as the “ girl with the magenta hair.” You haven't 
the remotest chance of winning your suit. I will 
tell you why, if you will come to me this afternoon 
at six o'clock. Will you come? Half a moment 
with me, and you will see how foolish you were 
to be jealous! 

Sincerely, 
MILE. VALERIE. 


VI 

At six o'clock, the pink office-boy, af- 
fable though working overtime, arose from 
his desk and ushered Annie Pelton into an 
inner waiting-room—a wonderful creation 
lined with cerise brocade, background for 
numerous enlarged photographs of Lillian 
Russell, the Venus de Milo, and other mon- 


uments of never-aging art. 
An exceedingly plain, elderly, business- 
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like little woman with the nose of a Cesar 
and thick, near-sighted spectacles, came 
forth and examined Annie’s card. The 
girl, following her guide, marveled that the 
astute Valerie, ever alert to effect, should 
permit so ill-favored a secretary to flourish 
in this Eve’s paradise. 

The wizened female paused at the door 
of an office marked “Private,” and mo- 
tioned the girl into a room barely furnished 
with a mission oak desk and two or three 
chairs. A young man was occupying one 
of the chairs, and Annie nearly swooned 
when she beheld him. It was Lorenzo P. 
Dilk! 

For a moment the girl saw green, jealous 
lights ; but before she could give expressic 
to anything in particular, the little woman 
seated herself at the desk and took on an 
expression of authority. 

“Well, Miss Pelton, we are all together, 
I think,” she said dryly. 

“ But I called to see Mlle. Valerie,” 
Miss Pelton. 

“T am Mlle. Valerie,” said the plain 
person, smiling a large smile and showing 
a set of white but jagged teeth. 

Lorenzo P. Dilk jumped as if propelled 
by an interior spring, but Annie sat still, 
breathing very hard. 

“T can’t understand,” she faltered. “I 
thought you were—”’ 

“You thought I was beautiful,” said the 
elderly woman. “Lots of people think so, 
too. Nobody ever sees me, you know. It 
would be nice to be pretty, I guess; but I’m 
not sure but what it’s better to be wise. 
Handsome is as handsome writes, I often 
think. I’ve been making quite a decent 
living selling my literary and medicinal 
nostrums, so I infer from the results that 
I do it rather well.” 

“But is it right to go on pretending 
you’re something you’re not?” 

“What marvelous eyes you have, my 
child!” said Valerie good-naturedly. “Why 
should I, more than others, avoid being 
something I am not? You know what 
Shakespeare says—‘ Some folks have their 
jobs thrust upon them.’ I inherited this 
business from a brother who drank himself 
to death. I couldn’t make a living at dress- 
making, and Dan left me his six children 
to support; so here I am! Perhaps an ex- 


said 





traordinarily plain person like me hasn’t a 
right to advise girls how to be beautiful— 
but we live in an age of humbug. 
at Mr. Dilk, for instance. 


Look 
What right has 
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a great, raw-boned specimen like that to be 
editing a woman’s page? Yet he writes 
about hot-weather luncheons and sanitary 
nurseries in a way that would fool any 
housewife. He even fooled me for a while. 
A homely old maid advising vain girls and 
a husky young bachelor lecturing little 
mothers—isn’t it odd how we get away with 
it, Mr. Dilk? I think it must prove some 
great universal principle. Maybe it goes 
to show that the best critics are the rank 
outsiders.”” Mlle. Valerie turned her brisk, 
toothful grin upon Annie. “And now, my 
dear, about that little legal question.” 

“Your medicine,” began the girl, pulling 
out her hatpins. 

“Yes. 1 understand. It turned your 
hair a bright tint of magenta. Wonderful 
green spots all over your complexion, too, 
probably.” 

“Who told you?” asked Annie Pelton. 

“My legal adviser, common sense,” said 
the homely woman. “The same thing has 
happened once or twice before.” 

“Well, is that the sort of preparation to 
poke off on the unsuspecting public as a 
beautifier ?” 

“It is, if you use it right. Shoe-polish 
and face-powders are both beautifiers—in 
their proper places; but you should know 
which to use on your nose, and which on 
your toes, to obtain an esthetic result. Did 
you read instructions before applying my 
medicine?” F 

“I certainly did— Rub No. 1 into the 
roots of the hair with a tooth-brush "—‘ Ap- 
ply No. 2 to the skin with camel’s-hair 
brush,” the directions read.” 

“That's what they say,” agreed Mlle. 
Valerie, “but the trouble is you didn’t do 
accordingly. You rubbed No. 3 in your 
hair—that’s a mole-eradicator. And the 
stuff you put on your cheeks was out of No. 
1—a hair tonic. Let me look at your hair.” 
She looked over the girl’s slightly damaged 
tresses with an expert’s eye. “I could give 
vou a preparation—but no! Nature and a 
week will do the trick. So, you see, you 
haven’t such a damage case against me, 
after all.” 

Valerie stood back a pace and surveyed 
Annie with little, birdlike sparks twinkling 
through her glasses. 

“Child, why in the world do you smear 
beauty stuff on your face?” 

“T’ve been reading your advertisements,” 
said Annie. 

“ Beauty-doctors are for homely folks— 
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and I’m a physician who can’t cure herself. 
What is there in the drug-store that 
wouldn’t harm a complexion like yours? 
Pure blood coursing under pure skin! Am 
I a vandal, that I should want to gild rose- 
leaves? I think your young man will agree 
with me.” 

“He surely will!” echoed Lorenzo, in 
spite of Annie’s ironic laugh. 

“My! How I wish I had your photo to 
sign ‘ Mile. Valerie,’ instead of the one I’ve 
got!” sighed the old maid. 

“Mlle. Valerie,” said Dilk, after a pause, 
“might I ask who is the original of the 
picture you’ve been passing off as your 
own?” 

Valerie turned toward the window, her 
shoulders beginning to heave strangely. 
When she looked round again, she was 
wiping her eyes. 

“My! This has been an awful day for 
office secrets. Will you promise faithfully 
not to tell?” 

“T promise.” 

“What was it you liked especially about 
that girl’s face, as you saw it in the pho- 
tograph?” 

“It was so beautiful and yet so sort of— 
alive,” admitted Dilk. “It was so human, 


and appealing, and intelligent, and full of 
sympathy.” 

“Bosh!” said Annie. 

“This is her history, as far as I am 


concerned,” said Valerie. “Three years 
ago, I was badly in need of a beautiful 
model to pose as myself. She had to be 
about perfect, so you see I had a long, hard 
search. I guess I inspected more than a 
thousand chorus-girls and twice that num- 
ber of shop-ladies and studio beauties. 
Each one had some fatal defect. Finally, 
I found the right one on Fifth Avenue, 
right in sight of the passing throng. She 
was a beauty-doctor’s ideal. I wanted to 
photograph her, but the man who kept the 
shop wouldn’t let me. Finally I had to 
buy her—” 

“ Buy her!” gasped the amazed visitors. 

“Yes, my good children. And now let 
the private Mlle. Valerie introduce her 
public self!” 

The little old maid rose, and pulled aside 
a pair of curtains leading into an alcove be- 
hind the desk. And there stood revealed 
a silk-robed, queenly, gracious one, who 
wore the facial perfection that had made 
Mlle. Valerie famous in forty States. 

She was a wax dummy! 
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Frank Hitchcock Is the First Postmaster-General in Thirty 
Years to Put the Service on a Paying Basis 


AN EVOLUTION AND A REVOLUTION IN GOVERNMENTAL METH- 
ODS THAT HAVE BROUGHT .THE DEPARTMENT 


UP TO 
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OR the first time in twenty-eight years 
K there is a balance on the right side 
of the ledger of the United States 
Post-Office Department—which means that 
at last Uncle Sam is making a profit out of 
his biggest business activity. 

Small amount as it is — scarcely more 
than two hundred thousand dollars—this 
postal surplus has a deeper-rooted impor- 
tance than merc'y marking the turn of the 
financial tide in the affairs of the greatest 
and perhaps the most beneficent govern- 
mental enterprise in the world. It regis- 
ters the regeneration of a service that for 
decades has been regarded as an economic 
failure. 

Inadequacy and inertia have lain like a 
pall upon the Post-Office Department, ma- 
king it the target of the investigator and the 
sore spot of every administration. It has 
been streaked with scandal and dogged by 
deficit. But the old order has changed; the 
cobwebs have been cleared away. Up and 
down the tortuous postal way, from teem- 
ing city office to serene rural station, to-day 
sees a new standard, a fresh faith. 

Close-knit organization has succeeded 
traditional go-as-you-please method; the 
host of three hundred thousand men who 
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handle and move the mails has been gal- 
vanized into an alert unit; archaic processes 
have been replaced by modern systems. The 
story of the rehabilitation of the department 
by Postmaster-General Hitchcock is a kin- 
dling narrative of real achievement, studded 
with constructive reforms, and alive with 
action. 

Other Postmasters-General have sought 
to lift the service out of the slough of in- 
efficiency and to shake off the incubus of the 
chronic deficit. But they were practically 
helpless, because they found themselves part 
and parcel of a long-entrenched system 
which flourished under both parties, and 
which blocked the way to retrenchment and 
reform. In a word, the Post-Office Depart- 
ment was the political annex of the party in 
power, and politics, rather than its lawful 
business, was its dominating idea. With 
its ramifications in every district, in every 
town and village, it was used as a great 
clearing-house for the payment of political 
debts. 

Each new Postmaster-General was sud- 
denly projected into a post bristling with 
technicalities, with a myriad intricacies, 
and demanding business training and con- 
centration of a high order. Often it took 
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him two years to master the details of his 
work; and when he had them running 
smoothly, it was time to step out and make 
way for a successor, who had to go through 
the same mill. Most heads of the depart- 
ment spent half their time signing routine 
documents, and the other half in seeing 
political callers. 

No wonder Postmaster-General Payne 
once said to a magazine writer who asked 
him to outline some reforms in the service: 

“What do J know about the service? I 
have only been Postmaster-General a year.” 

If Congress was the dictator of the serv- 
ice, it was likewise the graveyard of pro- 
posed reforms. A Postmaster-General who 
dared to suggest a parcels post found its 
arch -enemy — the express companies — 
lodged in the Senate, growling defiance. If 
another chief favored postal savings-banks, 
‘he ran up against the stone wall of bank- 
ing alliances raised in the House. And so 
it went for years, with politics and the “ in- 
terests” joined in an unholy alliance to de- 
feat the public good. 

Yet, despite these handicaps, the postal 
business grew in bulk if not in profit. In 


a thousand directions, by day and by night, 


on land and on sea, in the air and beneath 
the ground, through fire and flood, in good 
weather and bad, the mails were borne to 
the remotest corners, bearing man’s message 
of hope or joy, despair or gain. 

So intimately is the postal system a part 
of our daily life and work that we seldom, 
if ever, stop to realize its magnitude or to 
study its machinery. Our letters are han- 
dled by a host of people equal to the popu- 
lation of Minneapolis; they travel on postal 
routes that would girdle the globe twenty 
times, and each day they ebb and flow 
through sixty thousand offices. 

The burden of the United States mails 
each year aggregates fifteen hundred mil- 
lion pounds, and is made up of fifteen thou- 
sand million pieces, which, if piled up, 
would make a good showing against one of 
the foot-hills of the Rockies. 

Last year we paid more than two hun- 
dred million dollars for stamps and post- 
cards. The total receipts of the department 
were two hundred and thirty-seven millions 
—which is half the passenger revenue of all 
the American railroads; while the amount 
of money put into domestic money-orders 
was half a billion dollars, or a sum equal 
to all the gold coin in circulation. 

With the most elastic economy, this colos- 
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sal business, which needs neither advertise- 
ment nor exploitation, should long ago have 
been operated at a profit. But the unpleas- 
ant fact is that for nearly thirty years, up 
to 1911, we have had an unbroken series of 
deficits. 

Then came the era of reconstruction. 
When Mr. Hitchcock became Postmaster- 
General, in 1909, he found the department 
staggering under a deficit of seventeen and 
a half millions for the previous year—the 
largest loss in its history. At the end of 
twelve months, he had cut the adverse bal- 
ance down to less than six millions. In an- 
other year he wiped it out altogether, and 
wrote a surplus on the books. Nor has this 
been achieved at the expense of the service, 
for our postal facilities are to-day better 
and swifter than ever before. 

Precisely to what extent the change has 
been due to Mr. Hitchcock’s individual 
efforts it is not easy to determine. There 
can be no doubt that his tireless work, his 
masterful grasp of the situation, and the 
application of business methods to the post- 
office service, have been the moving force 
in the rehabilitation of his department. On 
the other hand, there may have been con- 
tributing causes—such, for instance, as the 
natural growth of the postal business, and 
the loyal assistance of able and earnest 
lieutenants. 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S TRAINING 


Clearly to understand this drama of de- 
velopment, you must first know Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s approach to it, for in this knowledge 
you have the key to the revolution that has 
been wrought. 

After graduating from Harvard in 1891, 
Mr. Hitchcock decided ta become a lawyer, 
and began to study his profession in Boston. 
It happened, however, that while spending 
a holiday in Washington he saw an an- 
nouncement inviting candidates for posi- 
tions in the Department of Agriculture to 
offer themselves for examination. More as 
an amusement than anything else, and with- 
out any intention of abandoning the law, he 
took the examination. He did so well in it 
that some of the department officials per- 
suaded him to remain in Washington and 
to accept a small place in the biological 
survey. 

His work pleased his superiors so well 
that he was speedily promoted, and in 1897 
he became chief of the division of foreign 
markets. In this capacity he traveled wide- 
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ly, studying American trade in other lands, 
following the course of our food products 
as they stream out to feed a hungry world. 
Meanwhile, in his spare time, he continued 
his legal work, took his law degree at the 
Columbian University, and was admitted 
to the bar. 

From the Department of Agriculture Mr. 
Hitchcock passed, in 1903, to the chief 
clerkship of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. Here he did some very valu- 
able pioneer work in organizing and system- 
atizing the newly created bureau. Natu- 
rally, he came into close contact with his 
chief, Secretary Cortelyou, who was im- 
pressed with his great capacity for work 
and exceptional executive ability. As a re- 
sult, two years later, when Mr. Cortelyou 
became Postmaster-General, he wished to 
retain the services of this capable lieuten- 
ant, and appointed Mr. Hitchcock to the 
most responsible subordinate post in his 
department, that of First Assistant Post- 
master-General. 

Now we begin to see why he has been 
able to do what he has done. Those years 
as First Assistant were years of close study 
of every branch of the service. He had 


jurisdiction over all the city offices, city 


delivery, and salaries and allowances. He 
came to know every postmaster of impor- 
tance. He saw the inside of every big post- 
office building in the country. He dug into 
the very heart of the postal system. 

In 1907 Mr. Cortelyou was transferred 
to the Treasury portfolio, and Mr. Meyer 
became Postmaster-General. Mr. Hitch- 
cock continued his work as First Assistant, 
however, until the opening of the Presi- 
dential contest of the following year, when 
Mr. Taft picked him out, as the best or- 
ganizer who could be found, to manage the 
Republican canvass. 

Immediately after President Taft's ac- 
cession, Mr. Hitchcock again took up his 
work in the Post-Office Department, in 
which he had had so valuable a training, 
the difference being that he was now Post- 
master-General instead of First Assistant. 
He at once inaugurated a systematic cam- 
paign of reform in the postal service. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN OF REFORM 


One of his first acts was to establish a 
system of ratings for post-offices. A general 
attack upon inefficiency and extravagance 
was inaugurated by putting each postmaster 
on his good conduct and on his ability. 
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If an office was operated in first-class fash- 
ion, it was rated “excellent” ; if moderately 
so, it got the mark of “ good”; then “ fair.” 
If it was rated “poor,” the postmaster lost 
his job, no matter how strong his political 
pull. 

The result of this system is that the post- 
masters now work eight hours a day. They 
know the details of their work. They have 
ceased to be political agents, and have be- 
come executive officers. 

In traveling around as First Assistant, 
Mr. Hitchcock found one group of clerks in 
a city office idling, while another group 
worked its head off. When he inquired 
into the cause, he was informed that every 
branch in the offices was a separate and 
distinct organization. There were four di- 
visions, each independent of the other. A 
clerk in the mailing division, for example, 
would not help a clerk in the registry end. 
It was demoralizing and unbusinesslike. 

Mr. Hitchcock reorganized the whole city 
office system. Instead of four conflicting 
departments, he divided the force into two 
branches—a division of finance, which has 
charge of the cashier’s office, money-orders, 
stamps, and supplies; and a division of 
mails, which supervises the distribution of 
outgoing and incoming mails, registered 
matter, and delivery and collection by car- 
rier. Each of these divisions has a super- 
intendent, and both are under the direction 
of the postmaster. 

What is the result? Efficiency is pro- 
moted; friction is wiped out; the service of 
some high-priced supervising officers is dis- 
pensed with, and the employees are kept at 
work during all their working hours. 

From the start Mr. Hitchcock believed 
that carriers and clerks were underpaid. 
Through his efforts salaries for these em- 
ployees were raised, and a fairer share of 
recreation procured. By his command, 
merit decides promotion. 

As you proceed with an analysis of Mr. 
Hitchcock’s reorganization of the postal 
service, you discover, wherever you turn, that 
every change is in the direction of facilita- 
ting the mails. The abolition of the old 
“back stamp” on letters is a concrete case. 

Formerly all letters were stamped with 
the time and date of arrival. It was prac- 
tically a useless procedure. Mr. Hitchcock 
discovered, by personal investigation in big 
business concerns, that not once in a thou- 
sand times, or perhaps in a million times, 
Was any attention paid to this stamp. In 
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a business office, as a rule, a boy slits open 
the letters, throws the envelopes on the floor, 
and passes the mail on to the proper chan- 
nel. Only people to whom a letter is a great 
event ever looked at the back stamp. It has 
now been cut out, which materially quick- 
ens the delivery. It saves a whole handling 
of mail. 

In the matter of departmental supplies, 
which amount each year to fifteen hundred 
thousand dollars, a saving of three hundred 
thousand has been made by simply charging 
up each postmaster with the amount of sup- 
plies received. In the old days there was 
no such check. Orders were sent in dupli- 
cate and triplicate, and no one seemed to 
care. The feeling was that Uncle Sam was 
perfectly able to pay the bills. 

‘And so with a myriad reforms, in city 
offices and out, ranging from a curb on the 
abuse of the franking privilege, by a sub- 
stitution of special stamps and stamped en- 
velopes for the various forms of frank now 
in use, to the introduction of the best labor- 
saving devices. Everywhere conservation 


and efficiency are going hand in hand. 


THE REVOLUTION IN ACCOUNTING 


But while all these changes were being 
effected, the innovation more important than 
all of them came into being. It aimed at 
the root of a large part of the old postal 
evil, because it affected the postal account- 
ing system. 

Mr. Hitchcock found an archaic and com- 
plicated system of accounting in the Post- 
Office Department. There was no stand- 
ardization or uniformity of accounts. Every 
Assistant Postmaster-General having con- 
trol of an appropriation kept his own rec- 
ords in his own way, without regard for 
any other similar account. 

This disorganization at the top was re- 
flected all along the line. In some branches 
of the service, old-fashioned single-entry 
ledgers were employed. Any effort to check 
up accounts caused endless labor and du- 
plication of work. 

Mr. Hitchcock appointed a committee to 
devise a suitable system of accounts. He 
personally labored over it, and the result 
has been the introduction of methods which 
achieve an intelligent, comprehensive, and 
up-to-date record of postal financing. 

Summed up, the innovations are these: 

First, a complete record of all fiscal trans- 
actions, both postal and money-order, ar- 
ranged systematically under each head. 
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Second, the assembling of fiscal data from 
all sources, and the ascertaining of the sur- 
plus or deficit in postal revenues, within 
three weeks from the close of each quarter. 
Heretofore this information was never ob- 
tainable in less than three months after the 
close of the quarter. 

Third, requiring complete reports from 
all postmasters who make financial deposits 
concerning their cash balances. This re- 
moves the temptation to keep inert sums on 
hand. One virtue of this reform is that 
wherever there is an unduly large balance, 
the money is turned over to the Treasury, 
to be devoted to postal expenses, thus ma- 
king borrowing unnecessary. 

Fourth, the assembling of daily reports 
of moneys transferred by the money-order 
department, and the making of money- 
order adjustments between offices at fre- 
quent intervals, instead of waiting until the 
end of three months, as was the case here- 
tofore. In this way the integrity of the 
money-order fund is maintained. 

Fifth, close cooperation between the 
Treasury Department, which audits postal 
finances, and the Post-Office Department, 
thus eliminating a vast amount of dupli- 
cated work. 

The whole net result of this revolution 
in accounting is that to-day the department 
is financed from current receipts, where for- 
merly it was capitalized by grants from the 
general postal fund. In short, it pays its 
own bills as it goes. What is just as im- 
portant, the Postmaster-General can at any 
time ring a bell, summon a messenger, and 
find out in a few minutes what his balance 
is. In this very knowledge is the highest 
economy. 


CONSOLIDATING DIVISIONS 


The lack of unity and standardization 
prevailing in the financial department was 
duplicated in various other divisions of the 
postal service. Take the example presented 
by the old control of the rural and so-called 
star route deliveries. 

Here were two great activities serving a 
vast population. The rural system had 
grown in fifteen years from eighty-two 
routes to forty-one thousand, with a car- 
rier for each one. The star route, which 
links the stage-coach period of mail delivery 
to our own times, has thirteen thousand 
districts. Although these two systems pro- 
vide practically the same kind of service, 
each one was controlled and operated by a 
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separate authority. The rural delivery was 
under the jurisdiction of the Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, the star routes 
under the Second Assistant. 

When a Congressman wanted a rural 
route established, he went to the Fourth 
Assistant and stated his case, which was 
investigated. If conditions did not war- 
rant a rural route, the Congressman had 
to go to the Second Assistant and apply 
for a star route, which is less highly organ- 
ized, and on which the mail is delivered by 
contract. Here the whole process of in- 
vestigation had to be repeated. In many 
regions rural and star routes crisscrossed; 
there were constant clashes of service and 
much needless expense. 

Mr. Hitchcock promptly united the con- 
trol of the rural and star routes under the 
wing of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General. One eye now scans the whole 
rural field, and the service is conducted 
with more expedition and economy. In less 
than a year it has been possible to dispense 
with nearly two hundred and fifty star 
routes, resulting in a considerable saving. 


REFORMING THE RAILWAY MAIL 


While these successive reforms were grad- 


ually setting the department on a business 
basis, one important branch held out against 


the new order of things. It was the rail- 
way mail service—a close-knit unit of more 
than seventeen thousand men who risked 
death and disaster day and night on the 
fast-flying trains. They had been known 
for years as the aristocrats of the service, 
and they brooked no interference with their 
long-entrenched power. 

Various heads of the department had 
aspired to reorganize this service, but none 
had dared to take the step. The tradition 
was: 

“If you tamper with the system in the 
railway mail service, you stop the mails. 
The mail must move!” 

Mr. Hitchcock felt that the isolation of 
this huge branch of his service impeded the 
general scheme of reform. He made a 
careful investigation of conditions. Some 
lines, he found, had not been inspected for 
years. The business methods of the service 
were obsolete, and much duplication of work 
resulted. There had been a lack of coopera- 
tion in carrying out reforms. 

Convinced of his ground, Mr. Hitch- 
cock acted swiftly. Overnight he reor- 
ganized the service. He transferred the old 
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superintendent to a Western city, and put at 
the head a trained man who was in sym- 
pathy with the new postal idea. All up and 
down the line he shifted men. The service 
was dazed; then it realized what other 
branches had come to know —that the 
“P. M. G.,” as they called the chief, was 
on the job. 

This revolution, though drastic, has 
been constructive. The postal cars have 
been made healthier and safer; liberal al- 
lowances have been made to enable the 
clerks to meet their expenses for subsistence 
while traveling; and a plan is now being 
worked out to effect an increase in pay. 


THE COST OF CARRYING THE MAILS 


But the biggest of all the old loopholes in 
the service, and the one through which for 
years the hottest fire of criticism had been 
poured, was the cost of transporting the 
mail. 

Nearly ninety per cent of all the mail is 
hauled on trains, at a cost of about forty- 
five million dollars a year. The United 
States pays as much for the transportation 
of its mail as nearly all the other countries 
combined. Incredible as it may seem, the 
cost of this transportation is fixed by a law 
passed in 1873. There have been various 
unimportant amendments, but the ancient 
code prevails. 

Briefly stated, this law of nearly four 
decades ago stipulates that the compensa- 
tion for hauling mail by rail shall be ad- 
justed on the basis of the average daily 
weight carried, and that an additional 
amount shall be paid for the use of postal 
cars when the car-space for the sorting of 
mail exceeds forty feet in length. 

To obtain this average weight, the coun- 
try is divided into four sections, and in 
each section there is a test weighing every 
four years. The process is expensive—it 
costs more than four hundred thousand dol- 
lars to find out what the government is to 
pay—and it is also cumbersome and un- 
economic. The department is unable to ask 
for competitive bids, and permits itself to 
be charged extra for the use of cars, when 
millions of people travel and ship every day 
without submitting to such a tax. 

More than one Postmaster-General has 
seen the inadequacies and deformities of 
this plan, but few have dared to raise a 
voice of protest. Railroads, like express 
companies, had powerful influence, and 
Uncle Sam had to grin and pay the toll. 
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Mr. Hitchcock discovered that under an 
old statute which had never been effective- 
ly enforced he could make an investigation 
of the cost of hauling the mails. He in- 
stituted a rigid inquiry, and compelled the 
railroads to state the exact cost of mail 
transportation. They were also requested 
to submit comparative rates and cost of 
hauling express matter and passengers. 

The disclosures were startling. Most of 
the roads were shown to be hauling the 
mails at a large profit, though some did so 
at a loss. A few great trunk lines had al- 
most a monopoly on the business in their 
sections. The outstanding fact was that 
the railroads are overpaid for the service. 

Backed up by these statistics, Mr. Hitch- 
cock has made recommendation to Congress 
for a complete reorganization of the whole 
system of railway pay. He urges the aban- 
donment of the present average weight 
method, and the substitution of a plan by 
which the compensation for mail transporta- 
tion will be based on the amount of space 
required for handling it. It provides that 
the railways shall report annually the exact 
cost of hauling the mails. This cost, appor- 
tioned on the basis of car-space employed, 
together with a six-per-cent profit, will be 
the amount paid by the government. 

It is estimated that an annual saving of 
not less than nine million dollars can be 
made without working injustice to the rail- 
roads or hardship to the service. If Con- 
gress authorizes this readjustment of pay- 
ments, it will increase the postal surplus 
and widen the way to one-cent postage. 

Mercifully, all reforms in the cost of 
mail transportation do not have to wait on 
Congress. The introduction of the “new 
divisor” has resulted in a huge saving. 
Formerly, when the average weight of mails 
was taken on railway routes, six days was 
the basis of calculation. Now seven days 
is the basis, for Sunday has been included. 
This cuts down the average cost by one- 
seventh. In one section the resultant sa- 
ving amounted to two million dollars. 


THE MAGAZINE POSTAGE PROBLEM 


Another sensitive spot in the postal serv- 
ice to which the balm of well-considered 
adjustment is about to be applied is the 


magazine postage problem. Bitter contro- 
versy has long raged around what is tech- 
nically known as “the second-class rate” — 
that is, the postage paid on second-class mat- 
ter, which includes periodicals and news- 
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papers. When you stop to consider that 
nearly twenty-eight thousand different pub- 
lications get this rate, it is a big item. 

The department has contended that the 
rate was too low; that the privilege has 
been abused, and that the great mass of 
second-class matter is carried at a heavy 
loss, and to the detriment of the first-class 
post. Something is to be said on both sides 
of the question. Final settlement is to be 
made by a postal commission, appointed 
under act of Congress, and composed of 
Justice Charles E. Hughes of the Supreme 
Court, Dr. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, presi- 
dent of Harvard, and Harry A. Wheeler, 
of Chicago. The commission has held 
hearings in New York and Washington, 
and its report is to be submitted soon. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hitchcock has introduced 
a system which offers a temporary and par- 
tial solution under the present rate of one 
cent a pound. It consists of shipping by 
fast freight, instead of by the costlier mail 
trains, those monthly and bimonthly pub- 
lications into whose make-up the element 
of timeliness enters to a less extent. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST FRAUD 


Most of these reforms, and many which 
I have not enumerated, could not have been 
achieved without the aid of the post-office 
inspectors. Unheralded and unsung, these 
four hundred men—the fact-finders of the 
service —are on the watch wherever the 
mails are borne. Day and night, at home 
and abroad, they pursue their task—un- 
earthing guilt, exposing fraud, always pa- 
ving the way to justice or restitution. 

The records of this service thrill with the 
romance of stirring adventure, with the 
glamour of mysterious crime, with the 
hazard of long and dramatic pursuit. 

Far greater in significance, even if less 
spectacular in action, than the trapping of 
thieves, bandits, and confidence-men is their 
crusade against the “ get-rich-quick” pro- 
moters. During the last decade hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been lost in 
worthless mining, industrial, and agricul- 
tural exploitations. Most of these enter- 
prises never got beyond the glowing pros- 
pectuses upon which their alluring promises 
were emblazoned. 

One day Mr. Hitchcock sent for Chief 
Inspector Sharp. He took Sharp over to a 
window, and showed him a steel mast that 
gleamed on the top of a Washington office- 
building. The mast had been designated 
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as a “commercial station,” and used with 
great effect in selling the worthless stock of 
the United Wireless Telegraph Company. 
Pointing to it, the Postmaster-General said: 

“A set of criminals is getting rich by 
making false representations through the 
mails. It has got to stop.” 

The result of that conversation was that 
three of the company’s promoters are now 
serving terms in the penitentiary. 

One year’s record tells the story. Out of 
five hundred arrests of people who are 
believed to have garnered, in all, about 
eighty million dollars through the sale of 
worthless stocks, there have already been 
nearly two hundred convictions, and among 
the men punished are no fewer than sixteen 
rated as millionaires. 

THE POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 

This great crusade of conservation is 
only one of the safeguards that the Post- 
Office Department is throwing around the 
people’s money. Less devious is the postal 
savings-bank system, now happily installed. 

So much has been written about the postal 
banks that it is only necessary to record 
their progress. At the time when this ar- 


ticle is written, more than four thousand are 


in operation, and it is proposed to open 
new ones at the rate of five hundred a 
month. When you consider that there are 
about fifty thousand offices eligible for 
banks—only money-order stations can be 
used—you may see that the Postmaster- 
General of the United States will probably 
become, in time, the world’s greatest banker. 
In New York alone, for instance, he will 
have two hundred and fifty-one branch 
banks—one for each sub-station; in Chi- 
cago, two hundred and seventy-seven; in 
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Philadelphia, one hundred and forty-nine, 
and so on. 

These postal banks have a moral effect 
that works both ways. To the depositor 
they teach the lesson of thrift; in the post- 
office they promote efficiency, because no 
post-office with a low rating can be desig- 
nated as a bank. 


PLANS FOR THE PARCELS-POST 

Now as to plans for the future. 

The Postmaster-General has what he con- 
siders a well-thought-out scheme for a par- 
cels-post. Instead of suddenly projecting a 
new and ramified system, which would tax 
and possibly clog present facilities, he be- 
lieves in a gradual introduction, beginning 
with the rural free delivery routes, where 
carriers are already equipped to carry bun- 
dles. The second step is to be a local city 
delivery. When these two branches are in 
operation, Mr. Hitchcock thinks the ground 
will have been prepared for a nation-wide 
operation of the post. He has asked Con- 
gress for appropriations to make the start. 

A general parcels-post service would not 
only put a curb on excessive express rates, 
but would place the United States on an 
equal postal footing with all the other great 
nations of the world. 

Still broader in vision is his ambition 
for a government control of telegraph-lines, 
which could be operated in connection with 
the post-office, and with great economy and 
effect. 

Mr. Hitchcock has made his office syn- 
onymous with the highest stewardship. 
Summing up his work, you find that he 
stands as general manager for all the people, 
conducting their biggest business with des- 
patch and profit. 


PETRELS 


WHEN down the gray Atlantic drives the flaw, 
And the mad winds alternate shout and wail, 

When angry billows move the soul to awe, 
These birds outride the gale. 


One with the wave, one with the lash of rain, 
One with the wildest gust that flings the foam, 

These wingéd wanderers of the outer main 
Make the great deep their home. 


For us the love of earth, the sunshine bright, 
Voices of friends about the ingle warm; 

For them the unfathomable gulfs of night, 
The clarion lips of storm! 


Clinton Scollard 
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OOF-BEATS in the lane aroused 
H the two girls who slept under the 
eaves of the Vermont farmhouse. 
Mehetabel Buford shuffled across the 
puncheons of the floor, and crouched at 
the low, unglazed window, rubbing her 
stout arms drowsily. It was not yet day- 
break, but the August mist which filled 
the valley lent a grayish light to the bare 
chamber beneath the sloping roof. 

“I misdoubt Suky is loose again from 
pasture, cousin,” murmured Fidelia, from 
the pillow. 

The hoof-beats ceased, a door slammed 
below, and men’s rugged voices rumbled 
briefly, as if in curt question and reply. 
Mehetabel sprang to the center of the room, 
where she could stand upright, and pulled 
a homespun gown over her shift. 

“Oh!” cried Fidelia. “Is it—is it—” 

“ Aye,” Mehetabel said. “”’Twas a rider 
from Bennington. Burgoyne’s army has 
turned east’ard!” She straightened her 
stalwart figure and glanced impassively to- 
ward the bed. “Mayhap there will be 
something you can do, Delia,” and her solid 
tread creaked on the stairs. 

Fidelia hastened to make her simple 
toilet. She was a fair girl of eighteen, 
slender and erect. Her brown hair was 
flecked with an evanescent hue of gold 
which was deemed almost godless on the 
New England frontier in those days; but 
the face beneath it was innocent as a moun- 
tain flower. 

She was an orphan, and she lived with 
her uncle, Enoch Buford. When Fidelia 
entered the kitchen that morning, old Enoch 
had taken his flint-lock musket from its 
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pegs over the fireplace. He had carried 
the musket when he served under Putnam 
in 1757, twenty years before; and it was 
because of this service that the threescore 
inhabitants of Thunder Valley. gave him the 
title of captain. 

“Get victuals, Hetty,” said Cap’n Bu- 
ford, busy with his cleaning-rod. “Ra- 
tions will be scarce, yonder, like as not. 
Fetch me the bullet-pouch, Hetty.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Yes, Uncle Enoch,” said Fidelia. 

Mehetabel, swift and efficient, moved 
about the kitchen, wasting neither time nor 
effort. Fidelia fluttered incompetently here 
and there; she was no housewife. At length 
she occupied herself with mending a super- 
fluous thong of Buford’s leggings. Her 
fingers shook, and Enoch smiled down at 
her grimly, but not without kindness. 

Soon the men gathered, wet with the fog 
—Phineas Adam and his son; the three 
Churchill brothers; Justin Goodrich, from 
the adjoining farm, and Saul Dade, who 
had fought the French at Fort Ti. They 
dried themselves at the fire, while Meheta- 
bel saw to it that their hunting-bags were 
filled with food. 

“So you mind what Put used to say, 
cap’n,” chuckled Saul Dade. ‘“‘ Empty 
belly, heart as jelly,’ were Put’s words. But 
gosh, to think of us shootin’ them furriners 
agin!” He had on his cheek a broad, 
deep scar, which twisted his sinister mouth 
and flamed when he was pleased. “I'll 
kill ’em, same as snakes!” he exulted. 
“ Burg’yne and his French furriners!” 

“Nay, Saul,” said Justin Goodrich, “the 
foreign soldiers with General Burgoyne be 
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German, and not French. Hess—Hess’ns 
they be, or the sound of that.” 

“And what difference?” snarled Dade. 
“Furrin varmints, lackin’ a Christian 
tongue! You'll see us hunt ’em through 
these woods like foxes, me and the cap’n. 
Us owes ’em a debt, does me and Enoch!” 

He touched his wounded face; and then, 
jerking from his belt an Indian tomahawk, 
he spat on the blade of it. 

Two or three laughed somewhat uncer- 
tainly; but Fidelia Ross shrank away with 
a furtive horror which none perceived ex- 
cept Goodrich, who stood near the open 
door. Justin beckoned her over the thresh- 
old, and Fidelia followed him obediently. 

The sun had now escaped from its im- 
prisonment behind the high ramparts of the 
eastern hills, and shreds of mist drifted 
across the valley. Justin Goodrich, leaning 
his gun in the crook of his elbow, pulled a 
sheet of coarse paper from his pocket. He 
was a heavily built youth with big, red 
hands, and he did all things slowly. 

“Here’s a writing I want to give you, 
Delia,” he said. “It’s about my land and 
gear, if so be I—I’m hurted in the fighting. 
I want you should have what’s mine. I 
ain’t got no kin, but—you’ll: be my wife 
next year, if nothin’ happens.” 

“If nothing happens!” echoed Fidelia, 
staring at the paper in bewilderment, for 
she had never learned to read. 

“Well,” resumed Goodrich, “I guess 
that’s all. We'd ought to be starting.” He 
bent down awkwardly and brushed her fore- 
head with his lips. “Did you know you 
ain’t ever kissed me yet, Delia?” he com- 
plained. “Why, you ain’t ever told me, 
right out, that you love me!” 

Before she could respond, the men 
trooped from the farmhouse. Mehetabel, 
dry-eyed and stolid, watched them at the 
door-step. As Enoch Buford passed Fidelia 
he halted for a moment, stroked the gold- 
flecked hair, and assured her that he would 
return by to-morrow’s sundown. Fidelia 
was glad of this, because she loved her 
foster-father dearly—much more dearly 
than she loved Justin Goodrich. 


II 


WHueEN the girls went to their rest that 
evening, Mehetabel slept immediately; but 
Fidelia lay awake through the night. They 
had heard no news. 

“Something will happen to-day,” said 
Fidelia across the breakfast-table. 
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Mehetabel, stirring a bowl of porridge, 
looked at her cousin sharply. Fidelia left 
her seat, and stood at the door, gazing at 
the circle of mountains with half-closed 
eyes. She had never been beyond the moun- 
tains in her life; and one often found her 
gazing at them with a strange expression. 
She had always been accounted mildly 
“queer” by the people of the valley, and 
emphatically by Mehetabel. 

“Now, now!” sniffed Mehetabel. “ What 
will happen, that will happen. No use 
worryin’, Delia, about father nor Justin.” 

“ Justin?” Fidelia muttered. “It is not 
that. It is something else—something—I 
do not know. I feel that the hills have a 
secret that they will tell me to-day.” 

“TI guess, Delia, that you can feel ’most 
any way, once you' get to worryin’ and layin’ 
wakeful.” 

They set themselves to the routine of the 
primitive farm. Mehetabel readily per- 
formed the heavy tasks out of doors, while 
Fidelia, in her futile fashion, attempted the 
labor of the kitchen. At noon, still with- 
out tidings of battle, they had their dinner. 

“Why don’t you eat your meat?” de- 
manded Mehetabel. “We must needs keep 
strong, so that we can work, should father 
bring home a wound”; and she grinned, 
remembering the day when Fidelia fainted 
in the hay-field at the mere sight of Phineas 
Adam’s cut wrist. “Shucks!” Mehetabel 
said briskly. “If you’re bound to worry 
so, Delia, walk down the road to Granny 
Churchill’s, and hear what you can hear.” 

The Churchill farm was a mile beyond 
Thunder Brook. At the log bridge, how- 
ever, Fidelia hesitated, and left the road. 
There was no path along the wooded bank 
of the little stream, but she walked on as 
confidently as if she were inher uncle’s 
lane. Indeed, she had made the journey 
hundreds of times. 

Her destination was a little waterfall, 
half-way up the mountainside, beneath 
which the stream broadened to a quiet and 
mysterious pool. So far as Fidelia knew, 
nobody except herself had ever been there, 
had reclined on the moss of the shelving 
rock, and had dreamed unfathomable 
dreams. 

But was this day a day for dreams—this 
day, when it was the part of women to 
watch, and listen, and pray for their men? 
Fidelia, with many qualms of self-reproach, 
wondered at her strange impulse—and 
pushed on steadily. The thick foliage of 
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vine and undergrowth seemed to make way 
for her slender, pliant body, and to caress 
it as she passed. 

She knelt upon the broad rock by the 
cascade and peered over the edge. A low 
cry of alarm slipped from her lips. Below, 
close beside the water’s edge, lay the inert 
figure of a man. 

He lay on his back, so that his chin jutted 
upward. His arms were outstretched like 
the arms of a cross, and one of his hands 
was in the pool. It was this hand at which 
Fidelia stared with dreadful fascination; 
for a purple ooze darkened the pure water 
around the limp fingers. 

The young man was dressed, after a 
fashion odd to Fidelia, in leather below the 
waist, and in a colored coat, which he had 
ripped to make a rude bandage for his 
wounded shoulder. Around his neck was a 
leather collar, on which showed a tiny brass 
plate. His head was uncovered. 

Fidelia regarded the tightly curling yel- 
low hair and the straight, fine features of 
such a face as never before was in the val- 
ley. The girl caught her breath. Was he 
—was this wonderful creature dead? 

The youth opened his eyes, looked at her 
solemnly, and closed them. 

In an instant she was at his side. Dip- 
ping her linen kerchief in the cold water, 
she moistened his temples and throat, and 
washed the purple clots from his shoulder; 
she tore long strips from her gown, and 
tied a clean white stone against the wound. 
Fidelia moved deftly and swiftly, without 
a trace of indecision. 

He stirred, and looked again at her, and 
spoke faintly. Fidelia could not interpret 
the words; there was one which might have 
been “thank,” but she was not sure. 

“You must be quiet,” said she, “ while I 
bring help to carry you.” 

But the man smiled and tried to shake 
his head. She comprehended then that he 
neither spoke nor understood English, so 
she made a gesture to indicate that she was 
going and would return. A sort of gallant 
reverence crept into his blue eyes, and he 
managed to press the torn hem of her dress 
against his lips. Fidelia’s own eyes filled 
suddenly with tears; she did not know why. 


Ill 


SHE ran back to the bridge and along 
the road; and the bridge, and the road, and 
even the Buford farmhouse séemed vaguely 
unfamiliar to her. As she rounded the 
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corner of the house she heard from within 
the high-pitched voice of Saul Dade. 

“We'll hunt ’em through these woods 
same as snakes!” he screamed. “The mur- 
derin’ Dutchmen!” 

“Hush!” said Mehetabel, coming to the 
door. “Delia, dear, haven’t you had our 
black tidings? The men are here. Father 
is dying at Bennington, shot down by the 
cursed Germans.” 

Fidelia reeled and might have fallen, had 
it not been for Justin Goodrich’s kind arms; 
but she drew herself away from them with 
such novel and curious alertness that he 
looked at her blankly. 

It had been assumed, as a matter of 
course, that Fidelia would be useless in the 
emergency ; and Mehetabel had decided to 
ride at once to Bennington with Goodrich, 
whose horse, carrying a pillion saddle, was 
ready in the lane. Until her return, Fidelia 
was to live at the Churchills’. 

“You must tend our cattle, Delia,” said 
Mehetabel from the pillion; “and take 
down to Churchills’ a little bundle of, what 
things you need. Saul will aid you.” 

“Nay, cousin, I want no aid from Saul 
or any one,” answered Fidelia calmly; and 
the new quality of resolution in her voice 
surprised and comforted Mehetabel as she 
rode away. 

When Fidelia was left alone, she pre- 
pared her bundle instantly. It included an 
extraordinary collection of supplies for a 
maiden’s visit to a well-stocked farmhouse. 
She laid a deerskin on the kitchen floor, 
and in it she wrapped an earthen jug of 
rum, and another of milk, a basket of eggs, 
clean linen, bread, and dried meat. The 
weight of the pack taxed her strength to the 
utmost. An hour later, however, when Mrs. 
Churchill greeted her, Fidelia was quite 
unburdened. 

In the forenoon, good news came to the 
valley. Captain Enoch’s hurt was not im- 
mediately serious; within a week or two 
Hetty and Justin might bring him home. 
Fidelia was bidden to have courage in their 
trouble. 

“No fear!” commented Granny Church- 
ill. “We’ve misjudged Delia Ross. She’s 
true gold—a girl that trouble only makes 
brave and smiling.” 

Fidelia, in truth, exchanged brave smiles 
with the young Hessian soldier when she 
found a chance to return stealthily to the 
brookside. But the smiles were a pretense. 
He had grown weaker, and could hardly 
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raise himself from the couch of hemlock- 
boughs, covered with a deer-hide. The girl 
contrived to move him to the shelter of the 
overhanging rock, where there was a cave- 
like crevice. 

The effort exhausted both of them; and 
Fidelia, sitting at his feet, rested for many 
minutes, motionless and silent. Occasion- 
ally their eyes met. When she arose to go 
he reached out a hand and clasped her 
fingers, and Fidelia’s simple heart quivered 
with joy and wonder. 

From the high bank she loeked back at 
the little glen, walled by its autumnal 
foliage, and the place was to her a golden 
and scarlet temple, a veritable sanctuary. 
She whispered a lowly prayer when she 
entered it again. 

Fidelia learned the soldier’s name; it 
was like “John,” although he made two 
syllables of it. She laughed shyly at his 
attempts to pronounce her own; and she, in 
her turn, would try to repeat after him his 
unintelligible phrases. Then Johann would 
laugh, too. 

Once he pressed her to take a heavy ob- 
long packet, wrapped in buckskin, which he 
carried in his coat. Fidelia declined it so 
bashfully that he smiled and left it on the 
ground. A pathetic sort of timid gaiety 
was sometimes their mood; but more often 
they were grave and quiet, as if humbly 
waiting at the barred gate of a mystery 
which it was not for them to open. 


IV 


Ir was the day appointed for the home- 
coming of the captain and Mehetabel and 
Justin Goodrich; and Fidelia sat alone in 
the doorway of the Buford house, watching 
for them on the mountain road. She was 
reciting, over and over, a certain phrase 
which Johann that morning had said to her 
repeatedly, with hopeless and piteous em- 
phasis. Fidelia had no notion of the mean- 
ing of the five German words. His cheeks 
and eyes had been curiously bright that 
morning; and Fidelia rejoiced at this token, 
as she supposed, of growing strength. 

She was glad, too, that her uncle was 
returning. Cap’n Enoch was not cruel, like 
Saul Dade and the others; the girl was sure 
that her uncle could and would protect Jo- 
hann. And then, perhaps? Fidelia trem- 
bled, as if beneath a weight of happiness; 
and she sprang from the step to meet the 
cart, which bore Mehetabel and the captain, 
and Goodrich, plodding beside the oxen. 
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Much active business was necessary— 
the making of a willow cradle for old 
Enoch’s broken leg, the preparing of a meal, 
the examination of the house and farm. 
Fidelia worked as zealously and nearly as 
skilfully as Mehetabel. 

“Why, Delia, you’ve come to be a house- 
wife!” remarked her cousin. “ Justin will 
have better than a pretty face at his fire- 
side.” 

The day was a glorious one of Indian 
summer. Old Buford dozed, after his jour- 
ney; his daughter laid affectionate hands 
on her spinning-wheel, as if it were a long- 
lost child ; and Fidelia, wandering down the 
lane, encountered Justin Goodrich at the 
corner of the wall. 

“T was comin’ for a talk with you, 
Delia.” 

“What is it, Justin?” 

“Reckon "twas them flyin’ bullets yonder 
that set me to thinkin’,” said he. “ Life’s 
short—short and oncertain. I’m wishful 
for you to marry me now.” 

She was strangely conscious that she had 
never liked him so well as at that moment, 
and her voice softened tenderly. 

“TI cannot marry you, Justin, now or any 
time.” 

“Not marry me?” 

“Not without I love you, and I don’t— 
I can’t—I—” 

She avoided his bewildered gaze, and her 
eyes fell by chance on the distant line of 
Thunder Brook. 

“My wits is too clumsy, Delia. There be 
few of us in the valley, but maybe ’tis that 
you love another man?” 

“ Maybe.” 

“And him you?” 

“T do not know.” 

Her face was so white that his puzzled 
resentment was checked abruptly. He drew 
back, awed by an emotion greater than his 
own, greater than he could understand. 

“I do not know,” said Fidelia. “ Per- 
haps, God help me, I shall never know. 
Do not ask me again, Justin!” 

She turned away, along the road. The 
garrulous brook called cheerily to her; 
friendly squirrels suspended labor over 
winter stores to chatter at Fidelia cordially; 
the sunlit woodland seemed to brim with 
sympathy. In response to it, as when harp- 
strings are swept by a summer breeze, Fi- 
delia breathed the refrain of a love-song. 

She paused behind a giant birch, which 
stood like a ghostly sentinel at the head of 

















the glen. Her. lips, with charming effort, 
formed the five inscrutable words of the 
German phrase which Johann had last said 


to her. Twice she rehearsed the meaning- 
less sentence to herself behind the tree; 


then she spoke it, aloud and gaily. 
There was no answer. There could be 
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waiting for the opening of some mysterious 
barrier. 

“Miss Ross, she always looks like she’s 
expectin’ what never can come,” said the 
neighbors. 

Fidelia Ross had made herself, in the 
wistful way of unmarried women, the friend 





























WAS HE—WAS THIS WONDERFUL CREATURE DEAD ? 


no answer. For in the rocky cave beside 
the waterfall, half-entombed already among 
golden leaves, the body of Johann the Ger- 
man lay cold and still. 
V 
Or the many children born to Justin 
Goodrich and Mehetabel, his wife, the 
youngest was a girl; and her parents named 
her Fidelia, after the middle-aged spinster 
who lived with them. The name seemed 
to be appropriately chosen. The older boys 
and girls were hard-headed and _stoutly 
built, well fitted for the business of exist- 
ence in Thunder Valley; but little Fidelia 
Goodrich, at fifteen, was an odd replica of 
her namesake—fragile, dreamy, with pa- 
tient eyes, which seemed to be humbly 





and honorary aunt of all the valley’s chil- 
dren. Nobody could call her dissatisfied, 
or her life sad and useless. Justin and 
Mehetabel were as brother and sister to her, 
and she took their little Fidelia especially 
to her heart. 

“Justin,” she announced, “the = girl 
must have schooling—better schooling than 
there is here in the valley. Have you never 
her stare at these mountains, as if 
there was some great secret beyond them 
that she pined after?” 

So Goodrich, grumbling good-naturedly, 
sent his daughter to the new academy at 
Lowmeadow. The girl returned happily for 


seen 


her first vacation, but one night came trag- 
edy. 
spared. 


There was no more money to be 
Fidelia Goodrich sobbed out a last 
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A CERTAIN 


appeal, and went hopelessly to her rdom 


under the eaves. 

Miss Ross threw down her sewing and 
left the kitchen. When she came down- 
stairs, she carried a heavy oblong packet, 
wrapped in buckskin. The wrapping had 
been torn apart; and she laid the packet 
silently on the table beside Justin’s elbow. 

“Why, ‘tis coin—old British coin!” he 
blurted in amazement. 

“Coin?” cried Mehetabel. 

“ How came you by it, Delia? 

Fidelia interposed with a decisive gesture 
of denial. 

“You need not know, Justin. The 
money is for your child, that she may not 
be dreaming of what she cannot have.” 

“Ts it—is it true gold?” faltered Hetty. 

“Aye, true gold,” Goodrich answered, 
and grasped the giver’s hand with clumsy 
gratitude. 

Fro.a Lowmeadow, the girl wrote letters 
which Justin spelled out laboriously to the 
elderly women at the farm. There was a 
new teacher this year in the academy, a 
young gentleman. Mehetabel smiled, with 
kindly and infallible prophecy, at her 
daughter’s naive praise of Mr. Rantoul. 
He taught Latin and French, and another 
language then almost unknown in Vermont 
—the German language. Fidelia Ross 


PHRASE WHICH JOHANN THAT MORNING HAD SAID TO HER REPEATEDLY 


leaned back in her chair, and wiped her 
spectacles, and gazed queerly out of the 
window at the forbidding hills. 

A stone bridge, the pride of the township, 
now spanned Thunder Brook; and on the 
day of the pretty scholar’s next return to the 
valley Miss Ross went to the bridge to 
greet her. The girl walked stanchly up 
the road, slender and erect; her brown locks 
were touched by gleams of sunny gold. 
Within sight of the gray-haired woman she 
paused and stretched forth pleading arms. 
Her radiantly contented eyes were those of 
one for whom a gate has been unbarred, 
and the woman read them instantly. 

“T am glad, sweetheart!” she said, after 
a time. “I am so glad you can be sure he 
loves you. There was, for such as you, 
no mate in the valley.” 

“ Dear aunt, I—we—William and I have 
you to thank that I ever went beyond it.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Miss Ross. 
“Well, ‘tis good that he is a fine man, 
Delia. And a fine teacher?” 

“Oh, yes!” with eager seriousness. 

Fidelia Ross steadied herself on the 
coping of the bridge and gave a gentle 
laugh. 

“Let us see,” she proposed jestingly, but 
in a curious, tremulous voice. “A teacher 
of foreign gibberish, is he? I'll test his fine 
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teaching, then. Can you tell me what this Miss Ross raised both hands to her 
outlandish jingle means, my darling?” and faithful breast. 

she repeated aloud, fcr the first time in “Speak it again, girl. ‘I love thee ’—” 
forty years, five strange words. 1’ 


To eternity!’ Aunt, what’s the mat- 


The schoolgirl blushed and hesitated. ter? Are you faint? You look so changed 
“Auntie! Where in the world—why, so very happy! As if you’d found some- 
you’ve actually spoken in German! ‘Jch thing, or—what is it?” 
liebe dich zur ewigkeit’—and the meaning “You know, my dear!” breathed Aunt 
is ‘I love thee to eternity.’” Fidelia. 


THE PLACE WHERE POE WAS BORN 


(62 Carver Street, Boston) 


Ir faces on a common street— 
The place where he was born 

Whose voice is now a spell, replete 
With music of the Morn, 

When she, in wonder-days of yore, 
Across the desert dunes 

Taught Memnon’s mystic lips to pour 
Occultest, weirdest runes, 


It faces on a common street, 
Not squalid quite, nor yet forlorn; 

Since, pattered o’er by childish feet, 
Its cobbles, loose and worn, 

Resound with childish laughter sweet, 
When summer tilts a horn 

Of radiant plenty o'er the earth, 

Till autumn, with fantastic mirth, 
Brings Indian summer forth; 

And the last flocks of wingéd clans 

Get friendly close, and spread their vans 





To ‘scape the snow-bound north. 


In this poor place, this cloudy clime, 

He first saw light—how strange it seems! 
He, with an orient soul sublime, 

By sunshine steeped in dreams; 
He, whose impassioned, burning heart, 
Rebellious toward the tyrannous mart, 

Lit with its flame the fadeless fanes 
Whose rapt religion hath no stains— 

The fanes of song and art! 


He suffered, but he sang; and now 
A deathless laurel wreathes his brow, 
His name is known in every zone, 
His fame throughout the world is blown 
By myriad trumps. The firmament 
Of time that shines to ages far 
Enshrines another sacred stat 
Splendor with lingering pathos blent! 


He sang: he lives. The hate is dead 

That strove to mark his grave with scorn 
The very day that spirit sped 

From sorrow’s night to glory’s morn; 
The echo of that music sweet, 

Which made his earth-life less forlorn, 
Hallows for ay the common street 

The place where Poe was born. 


Henry Austin 
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XXXVII—THE MYSTERY OF CHARLES DICKENS 


BY LYNDON ORR 


lish-speaking world, in the last cen- 

tury, was so widely and intimately 
known as Charles Dickens. From his 
eighteenth year, when he won his first suc- 
cess in journalism, down through his series 
of brilliant triumphs in fiction, he was 
more and more a conspicuous figure, living 
in the blaze of an intense publicity which 
he thoroughly enjoyed. He met every one 
and knew every one, and was the compan- 
ion of every kind of man and woman. . He 
loved to frequent the “caves of harmony” 
which Thackeray has immortalized, and he 
was a member of all the best Bohemian 
clubs of London. Actors, authors, good 
fellows generally, were his intimate friends, 
and his acquaintance extended far beyond 
into the homes of merchants and lawyers 
and the mansions of the proudest nobles. 
Indeed, he seemed to be almost a universal 
friend. 

One remembers, for instance, how he 
was called in to arbitrate between Thack- 
eray and George Augustus Sala, who had 
quarreled. One remembers how Lord By- 
ron’s daughter, Lady Lovelace, when tor- 
tured upon her sick-bed, used to send for 
Dickens because there was something in 
his genial, sympathetic manner that soothed 
her pain. Crushing pieces of ice between 
her teeth in agony, she would speak to him, 
and he would answer her in his rich, manly 


Prist-se no public man in the Eng- 


tones until she was comforted and felt able 
to endure more hours of pain without 
complaint. 

Dickens was a jovial soul. His books 
fairly steam with Christmas cheer and hot 
punch and the savor of plum puddings, 
very much as do his letters to his intimate 
friends. Everybody knew Dickens. He 
could not dine in public without attracting 
attention. When he left the dining-room, 
his admirers would descend upon his table 
and carry off egg-shells, orange-peels, and 
other things that remained behind, so that 
they might have memorials of this great 
and much-loved writer. Those who knew 
him only by sight would often stop him in 
the streets and ask the privilege of shaking 
hands with him; so different was he from— 
let us say — Lord Tennyson, who was as 
great an Englishman in his way as Dick- 
ens, but who kept himself aloof and saw 
few strangers. 

It is hard to associate anything like mys- 
tery with Dickens, though he was fond of 
mystery as an intellectual diversion, and 
his last unfinished novel was “The Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood.” Moreover, no one 
admired more than he those complex plots 
which Wilkie Collins used to weave under 
the influence of laudanum. But as for his 
own life, it seemed so normal, so free from 
anything approaching mystery, that we can 
scarcely believe it to have been tinged with 
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darker colors than those which appeared 
upon the surface. 

A part of this mystery is plain enough. 
The other part is still obscure—or, if not 
obscure, of such a character that one does 
not care to bring it wholly to the light. 


through tact—has not set down everything 
that he could, although he gives a clue. 


WILLIS’S INTERVIEW WITH DICKENS 


As is well known, Dickens married Miss 
Catherine Hogarth when he was only 






































CHARLES DICKENS, HIS WIFE ( CATHERINE HOGARTH), AND HER SISTER, GEORGINA HOGARTH 


From a pencil sketch by Daniel Maclise, drawn in 1843 


It had to do with his various relations with 
women, 

The world at large thinks that it knows 
this chapter in the life of Dickens, and that 
it refers wholly to his unfortunate disagree- 
ment with his wife. To be sure, this is a 
chapter that is writ large in all of his 
biographies, and yet it is nowhere correctly 
told. His chosen biographer was John 
Forster, whose “ Life of Charles Dickens,” 
in three volumes, must remain a standard 
work; but even Forster—we may assume 


twenty-four. He had just published his 
“Sketches by Boz,” the copyright of which 
he sold for one hundred pounds, and was 
beginning the “Pickwick Papers.” About 
this time his publisher brought N. P. Willis 
down to Furnival’s Inn to see the man 
whom Willis called “a young paragraphist 
for the Morning Chronicle.” Willis thus 
sketches Dickens and his surroundings: 

In the most crowded part of Holborn, within 
a door or two of the Bull and Mouth Inn, we 
pulled up at the entrance of a large building used 
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CHARLES DICKENS 


From a photograph by Gurney, New Vork, taken during the novelist’s second visit 


for lawyers’ chambers. I followed by a_ long 
flight of stairs to an upper story, and was ushered 
into an uncarpeted and bleak-looking room, with 
a deal table, two or three chairs and a few books; 
a small boy and Mr. Dickens, for the contents 

I was only struck at first with one thing—and 
I made a memorandum of it that evening as the 
strongest instance I had seen of English ob- 
sequiousness to employers—the degree to which 
the poor author was overpowered with the honor 
of his publisher’s visit! I remember saying to 
myself, as I sat down on a rickety chair: 


‘sit to America, in 1867 


“My good fellow, if you were in America with 
ready quill, you would 
a pub- 


that fine face and 
to be condescended to by 


youl 
have no need 
lisher.” 
Dickens was dressed very much as he has since 
described Dick Swiveller, minus the swell look. 
His hair was cropped close to his head, his clothes 
scant, though jauntily cut, and, after changing 
a ragged office-coat for a shabby blue, he stood by 
the door, collarless and buttoned up, the very 
personification, I thought, of a close sailer to the 


wind 
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Before this interview with Willis, which 
Dickens always repudiated, he had become 
something of a celebrity among the news- 
paper men with whom he worked as a 
stenographer. As every one knows, he had 
had a hard time in his early years, working 
in a blacking-shop, and feeling too keenly 
the ignominious position of which a less 
sensitive boy would probably have thought 
nothing. Then he became a shorthand re- 
porter, and was busy at his work, so that 
he had little time for amusements. 

It has been generally supposed that no 
love-affair entered his life until he met 
Catherine Hogarth, whom he married soon 
after making her acquaintance. People who 
are eager at ferreting out unimportant facts 
about important men had unanimously come 
to the conclusion that up to the age of 
twenty Dickens was entirely fancy-free. It 
was left to an American to disclose the fact 
that this was not the case, but that even in 
his teens he had been captivated by a girl 
of about his own age. 

Inasmuch as the only reproach that was 
ever made against Dickens was based upon 
his love-affairs, let us go back and trace 
them from this early one to the very last, 
which must yet for some years, at least, 
remain a mystery. 


DICKENS AND MARIA BEADNELL 


Everything that is known about his first 
affair is contained in a book very beauti- 
fully printed, but practically inaccessible 


to most readers. Some years ago Mr. Wil- 
liam K. Bixby, of St. Louis, found in Lon- 
don a collector of curios. This man had 
in his stock a number of letters which had 
passed between a Miss Maria Beadnell and 
Charles Dickens when the two were about 
nineteen years of age, and a second pack- 
age of letters representing a later acquaint- 
ance, about 1855, at which time Miss Bead- 
nell had been married for a long time to a 
Mr. Henry Louis Winter, of 12, Artillery 
Place, London. 

The copyright laws of Great Britain 
would not allow Mr. Bixby to publish the 
letters in that country, and he did not care 
to give them to the public here. Therefore, 
he presented them to the Bibliophile So- 
ciety, with the understanding that four 
hundred and ninety-three copies, with the 
Bibliophile book-plate, were to be printed 
and distributed among the members of the 
society. A few additional copies were 
struck off for the friends of Mr. Winter, 
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but these did not bear the Bibliophile book- 
plate. Only two copies are available for 
other readers, and to peruse these it is 
necessary to visit the Congressional Library 
in Washington, where they were placed on 
July 24, 1908. 

These letters, as has been said, form 
two series—the first written to Miss Bead- 
nell in or about 1829, and the second writ- 
ten to Mrs. Winter, formerly Miss Beadnell, 
in 1855. 

The book also contains an introduction 
by Henry H. Harper, who sets forth some 
theories which the facts, in my opinion, 
do not support; and there are a number of 
interesting portraits, especially one of Miss 
Beadnell in 1829—a lovely girl with dark 
curls. Another shows her in 1855, when 
she writes of herself as “old, fat, and 
toothless” — thereby doing herself a great 
deal of injustice; for although she had lost 
her youthful beauty, she was a very pre- 
sentable woman of middle age, but one who 
would not be particularly noticed in any 
company. 

Summing up briefly these different let- 
ters, it may be said that in the first set 
Dickens wrote to the lady ardently, but 
by no means passionately. From what he 
says it is plain enough that she did not 
respond to his feeling, and that presently 
she left London and went to Paris, for her 
family was well-to-do, while Dickens was 
living from hand to mouth. 


WAS MISS BEADNELL DORA? 


In the second set of letters, written long 
afterward, Mrs. Winter seems to have “ set 
her cap” at the now famous author; but it 
is strange that she should have dreamed of 
succeeding, for at that time he was courted 
by every one, and had long ago forgotten 
the lady who had so easily dismissed him. 
In 1855, Mrs. Winter seems to have re- 
proached him for not having been more con- 
stant in the past; but he replied: 


You answered me coldly and reproachfully, and 
so I went my way. 


Mr. Harper, in his introduction, tries 
very hard to prove that in writing “ David 
Copperfield” Dickens drew the characte 
of Dora from Miss Beadnell. It is a dan- 
gerous thing to say from whom any charac- 
ter in a novel is drawn. An author takes 
whatever suits his purpose in circumstance 
and fancy, and blends them all into one 
consistent whole, which is not to be identi- 
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fied with any individual, any more than a 
highly sensitive poet allows his mind to be 
dwarfed and limited by some character 
whom he happens to have met. There is 
little reason to think that the most intimate 
friends of Dickens and of his family were 
mistaken through all the years when they 
were certain that the boy husband and the 
girl wife of “David Copperfield” were 
suggested by any one save Dickens himself 
and Catherine Hogarth. 

Why should he have gone back to a mere 
passing fancy, to a girl who did not care 
for him, and who had no influence on his 
life, instead of picturing, as David's first 
wife, one whom he deeply loved, whom he 
married, who was the mother of his chil- 
dren, and who made a great part of his 
career, even that part which was inwardly 
half tragic and wholly mournful? 

Miss Beadnell may have been the orig- 
inal of Flora in “Little Dorrit,” though 
even this is doubtful. The character was 
at the time ascribed to a Miss Anna Maria 
Leigh, whom Dickens sometimes flirted 
with and sometimes caricatured. 


DICKENS AND THE HOGARTH SISTERS 


When Dickens came to know George Ho- 
garth, who was one of his colleagues on the 
staff of the Morning Chronicle, he met 
Hogarth’s daughters—Catherine, Georgina, 
and Mary—and at once fell ardently in love 
with Catherine, the eldest and prettiest of 
the three. He himself was almost girlish, 
with his fair complexion and light, wavy 
hair, so that the famous sketch by Maclise 
has a remarkable charm; yet nobody could 
really say with truth that any one of the 
three girls was beautiful. Georgina Hogarth, 
however, was sweet-tempered and of a moth- 
erly disposition. It may be that in a fash- 
ion she loved Dickens all her life, as she 
remained with him after he parted from 
her sister, taking the utmost care of his 
children, and looking out with unselfish 
fidelity for his many needs. 

It was Mary, however, the youngest of 
the Hogarths, who lived with the Dickenses 
during the first twelvemonth of their mar- 
ried life. To Dickens she was like a fa- 
vorite sister, and when she died very sud- 
denly, in her eighteenth year, her loss was 
a great shock to him. A few days after her 
death he wrote to a friend: 


I have been so much unnerved and hurt by the 
loss of the dear girl whom I loved, after my wife, 
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more deeply and fervently than any one on earth, 
that I have been compelled for once to give up 
all idea of work, and to try a fortnight’s rest and 
quiet. 


It was believed for a long time—in fact, 
until their separation—that Dickens and 
his wife were extremely happy in their 
home life. His writings glorified all that 
was domestic, and paid many tender tributes 
to the joys of family affection. When the 
separation came the whole world was 
shocked. And yet rather early in Dickens’s 
married life there was more or less in- 
felicity. In his “Retrospections of an Act- 


ive Life,” Mr. John Bigelow writes a few 
sentences which are interesting for their 
frankness, and which give us certain hints: 


Mrs. Dickens was not a handsome woman, 
though stout, hearty, and matronly; there was 
something a little doubtful about her eye, and I 
thought her endowed with a temper that might 
be very violent when roused, though not easily 
rousable. Mrs. Caulfield told me that a Miss 
Teman—I think that is the name—was the source 
of the difficulty between Mrs. Dickens and her 
husband. She played in private theatricals with 
Dickens, and he sent her a portrait in a brooch, 
which met with an accident requiring it to be sent 
to the jeweler’s to be mended. The jeweler, 
noticing Mr. Dickens’s initials, sent it to his 
house. Mrs. Dickens's sister, who had always 
been in love with him and was jealous of Miss 
Teman, told Mrs. Dickens of the brooch, and 
she mounted her husband with comb and brush. 
This, no doubt, was Mrs. Dickens's version, in 
the main. 

A few evenings later I saw Miss Teman at the 
Haymarket Theater, playing with Buckstone and 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews. She seemed 
rather a small cause for such a serious result— 
passably pretty, and not much of an actress. 


Here in one passage we have an intima- 
tion that Mrs. Dickens had a temper that 
was easily roused, that Dickens himself was 
interested in an actress, and that Miss 
Hogarth “had always been in love with him, 
and was jealous of Miss Teman.” These 
things were generally known among the 
friends of the famous author, since they 
came so easily to the knowledge of a stran- 
ger like Mr. Bigelow. 

Some years before this time, however, 
there had been growing in the mind of 
Dickens a certain formless discontent— 
something to which he could not give a 
name, yet which cast over him the shadow 
of disappointment. He expressed the same 
feeling in “David Copperfield,” when he 
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spoke of David’s life with Dora. It seemed 
to come from the fact that he had grown 
to be a man, while his wife had still re- 
mained a child. 

A CLUE FROM “DAVID COPPERFIELD ” 

A passage or two may be quoted from the 
novel, so that we may set them beside pas- 
sages in Dickens’s own life, which we 
know to have referred to his own wife, and 
not to any such nebulous person as Mrs. 
Winter. 


The shadow I have mentioned that was not to 
be between us any more, but was to rest wholly 
on my heart—how did that fall? The old un- 
happy feeling pervaded my life. It was deepened, 
if it were changed at all; but it was as undefined 
as ever, and addressed me like a strain of sorrow- 
ful music faintly heard in the night. I loved my 
wife dearly; but the happiness I had vaguely an- 
ticipated, once, was not the happiness I enjoyed, 
and there was always something wanting. 

What I missed I still regarded as something 
that had been a dream of my youthful fancy; 
that was incapable of realization; that I was now 
discovering to be so, with some natural pain, as 
all men did. But that it would have been better 
for me if my wife could have helped me more, 
and shared the many thoughts in which I had no 
partner, and that this might have been I knew. 

What I am describing slumbered and _ half 
awoke and slept again in the innermost recesses 
of my mind. There was no evidence of it to me; 
I knew of no influence it had in anything I said 
or did. I bore the weight of all our little cares 
and all my projects. 

“There can be no disparity in marriage like 
unsuitability of mind and purpose.” These words 
I remembered. I had endeavored to adapt Dora 
to myself, and found it impracticable. It re- 
mained for me to adapt myself to Dora; to share 
with her what I could, and be happy; to bear on 
my own shoulders what I must, and be still 
happy. This was the discipline to which I tried 
to bring my heart when I began to think. 


Thus wrote Dickens in his fictitious 
character, and of his fictitious wife. Let 


us see how he wrote and how he acted in 
his own person, and of his real wife. 


“ONE HAPPINESS I HAVE MISSED” 


As early as 1856, he showed a curious 
and restless activity, as of one who was 
trying to rid himself of unpleasant thoughts. 
Mr. Forster says that he began to feel a 
strain upon his invention, a certain dis- 
quietude, and a necessity for jotting down 
memoranda in note-books, so as to assist his 


memory and his imagination. He began to 
long for solitude. He would take long, aim- 
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less rambles into the country, returning at 
no particular time or season. He once 
wrote to Forster: 

I have had dreadful thoughts of getting away 
somewhere altogether*by myself. If I could have 
managed it, I think I might have gone to the 
Pyrenees for six months. I have visions of living 
for half a year or so in all sorts of inaccessible 
places, and of opening a new book therein. A 
floating idea of going up above the snow-line, 
and living in some astonishing convent, hovers 
over me. 


Again, soon after, he wrote: 


I am altogether in a disheveled state of mind 
—motes of new books in the dirty air, miseries of 
older growth threatening to close upon me. Why 
is it that, as with poor David, a sense comes al- 
ways crushing on me now as of one happiness I 
have missed in life, and one friend and companion 
I have never made? 


What do these cryptic utterances mean? 
At first, both in his novel and in his letters, 
they are obscure; but before long, in each, 
they become very definite. In 1856, we find 
these sentences among his letters: 


The old days—the old days! Shall I ever, I 
wonder, get the frame of mind back as it used to 
be then? Something of it, perhaps, but never 
quite as it used to be. 

I find that the skeleton in my domestic closet 
is becoming a pretty big one. 


His next letter draws the veil and shows 
plainly what he means: 

Poor Catherine and I are not- made for each 
other, and there is no help for it. It is not only 
that she makes me uneasy and unhappy, but that 
I make her so, too—and much more so. We are 
strangely ill-assorted for the bond that exists be- 
tween us. 


Then he goes on to say that she would 
have been a thousand times happier if she 
had been married to another man. He 
speaks of “incompatibility,” and a “ dif- 
ference of temperaments.” In fact, it is 
the same old story with which we have be- 
come so familiar, and which is both as old 
as the hills and as new as this morning’s 
newspaper. 

DICKENS PARTS FROM HIS WIFE 

Naturally, also, things grow worse, rather 
than better. Dickens comes to speak half 
jocularly of “the plunge,” and calculates 
as to what effect it will have on the public 
readings which he has planned to give. 
He kept back the announcement of “the 
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plunge” until after he had given several 
readings; then, on April 29, 1858, Mrs. 
Dickens left his home. His eldest son went 
to live with the mother, but the rest of the 
children remained with their father, while 
his daughter, Mary Dickens, nominally 
presided over the house. In the back- 
ground, however, Georgina Hogarth, who 
seemed all through her life to have cared for 
Dickens more than for her sister, remained 
as a sort of guide and guardian for his 
children. 

This arrangement was a private matter, 
and should not have been brought to public 
attention; but it was impossible to sup- 
press all gossip about so prominent and so 
personally popular a man. Scandal ran to 
and fro. Much of it was exaggerated; and 
when it came to the notice of Dickens, it 
stung him so severely as to lead him into 
issuing a public justification of his course. 
He published a statement in Household 
Words, which led to many other letters in 
other periodicals, and finally a long one 
from him, which was printed in the New 
York Tribune, addressed to his friend Mr. 
Arthur Smith. 

Dickens afterward declared that he had 
written this letter as a strictly personal and 
private one, in order to correct false rumors 
and scandals. Mr. Smith—not unnaturally, 
it would seem—thought that the statement 
was intended for publication, but Dickens 
always spoke of it as “the violated letter.” 

By his allusions to a difference of tem- 
perament and to incompatibility, Dickens 
no doubt meant that his wife had ceased to 
be to him the same companion that she had 
been in days gone by. As in so many cases, 
she had remained the same, while he had 
changed. He had grown out of the sphere 
in which he had been born, “associated 
with blacking-boys and quilt-printers,” and 
had become one of the great men of his 
time, whose genius was admired over all 
the world. 

Mr. Bigelow saw Mrs. Dickens as she 
really was—a commonplace woman en- 
dowed with the temper of a vixen, and dis- 
posed to outbursts of actual violence when 
her jealousy was roused. 

It was impossible that the two could have 
remained together, when in intellect and 
sympathy they were so far apart. There is 
nothing strange about their separation, ex- 
cept the exceedingly bad taste with which 
Dickens made it a public affair. It is safe 
to assume, and it was in general assumed, 
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that he felt the need of a different mate; 
and that he found one is evident enough 
from the hints and bits of innuendo that 
are found in the writings of his contem- 
poraries. 

He became a pleasure-lover; but more 
than that, he needed one who could under- 
stand his moods and match them, one who 
could please his tastes, which were never 
too esthetic, and one who could give him 
that admiration which he felt to be his due; 
for he was always anxious to be praised, 
and his letters are full of anecdotes relating 
to his love of praise. 

One does not wish to follow out these 
clues too closely. It is certain that neither 
Miss Beadnell as a girl nor Mrs. Winter 
as a matron made any serious appeal to 
him. The actresses who have been often 
mentioned in connection with his name 
were, for the most part, mere passing favor- 
ites. The woman who in life was Dora 
made him feel the same incompleteness that 
he has described in his best-known book. 
The companion to whom he clung in his 
later years was neither a light-minded crea- 
ture like Miss Beadnell, nor an undevel- 
oped, high-tempered woman like the one 
he married, nor a mere domestic, friendly 
creature like Georgina Hogarth. 


A PARAGRAPH FROM THE NOVELIST’S WILL 


Ought we to venture upon a quest which 
shall solve this mystery in the life of Charles 
Dickens? In his last will and testament, 
drawn up and signed by him about a year 
before his death, the first paragraph reads 
as follows: 


I, Charles Dickens, of Gadshill Place, Higham, 
in the county of Kent, hereby revoke all my for- 
mer wills and codicils and declare this to be my 
last will and testament. I give the sum of one 
thousand pounds, free of legacy duty, to Miss 
Ellen Lawless Ternan, late of Houghton Place, 
Ampthill Square, in the county of Middlesex. 


In connection with this, read Mr. John 
Bigelow’s careless jottings made some fif- 
teen years before. Remember the Miss 
“Teman,” about whose name he was not 
quite certain; the Hogarth sisters’ dislike of 
her; and the mysterious figure in the back- 
ground of the novelist’s later life. Then 
consider the first bequest in his will, which 
leaves a substantial sum to one who was 
neither a relative nor a subordinate, but— 
may we assume — more than an ordinary 
friend ? 

















= AISIE might be labeled ‘ Essence 
M of Ontario, Limited,’ ” declared 
her sister. “ Her tastes and her 
speech are perfectly good Canadian. She 
prefers hot tea to iced tea, toast to beaten 
biscuit, and a field of buckwheat to a cot- 
ton-patch. As soon as I get back to South 
Carolina, I’m going to tell mother how her 
own child talks about ‘putting down 
peaches.’ ” 

Maisie’s husband, Frank Battersby, 
looked frankly bewildered. 

“Don’t you put down fruit in the States, 
Polly?” 

“We put up our preserves. Maisie has 
been putting up peaches all her life, and 
she is deliberately expatriating her tongue 
when she says anything else!” 

Steven Compton laughed, less whole- 
heartedly than he usually did at Polly’s 
absurd exaggerations. In fact, his interest 

in that young woman was getting to be no 
laughing matter to him. 

He had first met her when she came to 
visit her sister, some two months before. 
Mrs. Battersby had decided that the baby 
must have a change from the city, and 
Steven had suggested the pretty village on 
Lake Erie, where his mother lived. That 
dear lady had been gratified when her son’s 
usual vacation visit of a week had stretched 
itself to three, and when he had twice run 
down for Sundays afterward. After Mrs. 
Battersby and Polly had returned to town, 
he had seen Polly daily. 

There was something different about Miss 
Trenholm, he explained to himself. One 
could never predicate her, and it was an 
interesting phase of girlhood to meet. She 
had the most contradictory little face, with 
serious hazel eyes, a delicate childish mouth, 
and the sauciest nose in the world! She 
looked up at you with an expression so wist- 
ful and wishful and sadly sweet that a 
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chap had an insane desire to take her in his 
arms and comfort her about it. Then a 
smile rippled over her face, transforming it 
as a shaft of sunlight transforms moving 
water; and one was conscious of the dimple 
in her cheek, the impudence of her nose, 
and the determined tilt of her chin. A man 
never knew where to find her, or whether he 
was going to find her at all. She had her 
moods of withdrawal. 

Steven recalled uneasily a confidence of 
Battersby’s: 

“T tell you, Steve, the longer a man is 
married to one of these South Carolina 
women, the less he knows about her, and 
the more in love he is!” 

As they rose from the luncheon-table, 
Maisie said: 

“Don’t take too long to explain reci- 
procity to Polly, please. I think you're 
quite brave to undertaké it, Steve. We're 
going to the exhibition later, you know, but 
Frank has to go to the bank for a short 
while.” 

From the half-open library door, Steven 
could see Mrs. Battersby saying good-by to 
her husband a moment or so later. It must 
be very heart-warming and flattering to 
have a woman put her soft cheek against 
yours, and cuddle up to you as if she could 
never let you go, when you have been mar- 
ried five years, and are withdrawing your 
presence for only an hour. 

“Please don’t look at Maisie with pat- 
ronizing approval when she is making a 
goose of herself over Frank!” commanded 
Polly. 

At her accurate reading of his thoughts 
he colored sharply in the boyish way he 
liad—a way that annoyed him unspeakably. 

“Now tell me all about reciprocity,” she 
requested. “I won’t be leaving Canada 
until after the election next week, and I do 
hope and trust that reciprocity will be car- 
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ried, so that I can take my new furs and 
mother’s Sheffield tray across the border 
without bothering about customs!” 

When Steven explained that neither her 
furs nor her Sheffield tray would come un- 
der the provisions of the treaty, she was 
justly indignant. 

“Then I am absolutely against reciproc- 
ity,” she declared. “It’s like most legis- 
lation—made by a lot of men just to please 
themselves, without considering any way in 
which women could be benefited by it. 
They'll arrange to send a million sheep 
across the border before they’ll let a girl 
bring one lynx muff. It’s picayune pol- 
itics!” she ended gloriously. She remem- 
bered hearing Major Trenholm use the 
phrase in regard to some local measure, and 
she thought it most impressive. 

Steven beamed with surprise and pleas- 
ure. He was a Tory to the bone, of a long 


line of English Conservatives, and the 
treaty was such an offense to his mind that 
he had carefully avoided any mention of it 
to the charming and somewhat inflammable 
Miss Trenholm. 

“Do explain all about it,” ordered Polly 
prettily, nestling in a leather chair several 


sizes too big for her. 

He adjusted the pillows for her, and his 
hand accidentally touched hers. The tin- 
gling that ran through his veins was de- 
licious, but alarming. He did not want his 
heart to get in the saddle and gallop away 
with his judgment. Law and golf had 
hitherto proved sufficiently absorbing. 

“If Mr. Balfour was a Canadian, which 
side would he take?” asked Polly. 

“He would be with us, presumably, as 
he is a Conservative.” 

“T adore him!” Polly remarked enthu- 
siastically. “I think he is the nicest per- 
son in politics I ever saw. We were in 
England the summer I was sixteen, and 
we happened to have tickets to the ladies’ 
gallery in the House of Commons on such 
a dramatic afternoon. Redmond and Will 
Crooks and Winston Churchill and every- 
body else jumped on Mr. Balfour because 
he wouldn’t resign. You know how it is in 
our country—when one politician abuses 
another, he says the man’s grandfather stole 
sheep and he himself takes bribes and is 
the tool of trusts and should be sent to 
the penitentiary, if he doesn’t get hanged 
as he really deserves. So I was entirely un- 
prepared for the courtesy of the English. 
Mr. Churchill accused Mr. Balfour of 
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‘personal magnetism’! You would have 
thought that Mr. Balfour would have 
thanked him for the compliment and pre- 
sented him with the gardenia in his but- 
tonhole; but to the contrary, he repudiated 
the charge of magnetism in the most charm- 
ing and satirical manner. I never heard 
such vowels on a human tongue. I’d rather 
pronounce the letter ‘u’ as he does than 
sing like a skylark!” 

Steven readjusted Polly’s pillows. They 
didn’t need it, but he had to give some vent 
to his feelings. It was delightful to find 
Polly so level-headed on these matters which 
had muddled many eminent minds. 

He began to explain the evils of reci- 
procity. He commenced with the days when 
Canada, weak and struggling, asked for 
and was refused the treaty which would 
then have meant so much to her. He re- 
viewed her tremendous difficulty in gaining 
the great artery of the Canadian Pacific 
for the development of her Western do- 
minion. He described her magnificent re- 
sources, scarcely touched as yet. He dwelt 
upon boundary disputes; and as he became 
more earnest, recounting incidents and ex- 
plaining their significance, it did not occur 
to him that Polly had not once spoken. 

“Further connection between us and 
the States is certainly experimental, and 
may prove disastrous,” he said. “We 
should strengthen the bond between us and 
the mother country.” Only a Polly could 
have applied this impersonal sentence to an 
attractive English girl whose name had oc- 
casionally been connected with Steven’s 
“We don’t want to get too near Uncle Sam. 
He makes an excellent neighbor, with the 
fence between, but we don’t want to take 
him into partnership. It would weaken 
the natural tie with England, and we should 
gain a Yankee tradesman in the place of 
Britannia. There is an influx of all na- 
tions into the States, and the mixture of 
races makes a mongrel breed.” 

Steven became aware that Polly had 
risen, that her slender figure was drawn 
to its full height, that her hazel eyes looked 
black, and that her little white teeth were 
pressed hard into her under lip. He had 
a momentary sensation that she was going 
to box his ears. 

“If you have quite finished calling me 
a yellow cur, I will ask your permission 
to leave.” 

A cold douche could not have amazed 
him more. 
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“Vou!” he gasped. “I was speaking 
of the Yankee characteristics.” 

“May I remind you that my brother is 
an officer in the United States army, and 
my mother’s only brother a member of the 
United States Senate?” 

“But you said—” 

Polly closed the door behind her. 

A proper indignation swept over Steven. 
The girl was inconsistent to the point of 
sheer absurdity. Why, on the lake, one 
day in July, when he had teasingly called 
her a “little Yankee,” she had turned on 
him so sharply that she nearly upset the 
boat. She had assured him that she was 
a Southerner, and that alone. She had 
talked of the war as if it were a matter of 
yesterday, and had made the burning of her 
grandmother’s home in Columbia so vivid 
that the flames actually scorched him! 

She was proving that a foolish consist- 
ency was no hobgoblin to the South Caro- 
lina mind, and the ashes of Columbia were 
quite cold. 

Steven insisted to himself that he had 
wasted a great deal of time and given a 
great deal of thought to a perfectly unrea- 
sonable girl. It was well that this had 
happened when it did, to show them the 
basic difference in their natures. He would 
leave before Frank Battersby returned. 

He stooped to pick up a handkerchief 
which Polly had let fall. She had been 
playing with Maisie Battersby’s little girl 
before luncheon. He recalled the move- 
ment of her hands as she held the hand- 
kerchief before the little girl’s eyes, and 
how she had stooped to kiss the downy 
yellow hair. The memory hurt sharply, 
like physical pain. 

“I won’t run away!” he determined dog- 
gedly. “I have an engagement to take 
Miss Trenholm to the exhibition, and she 
can break it and make her own explana- 
tions to her sister.” 


II 


WHEN Battersby returned, Maisie came 
down-stairs, expecting to find Polly in the 
library. 

“Has Polly gone to get her coat, Steve? 
I'll call her.” 

Polly came in as if nothing had hap- 
pened, with her most detached manner, and 
wearing her most becoming hat. There was 
no other danger-signal visible. 

Compton was non-talkative, as he usually 
was when angry, while Miss Trenholm 
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chatted in the courteous, dégagé manner 
she would use to a stranger. 

“Polly is furious with Steve about some- 
thing,” murmured Maisie to her husband. 


“Whenever the child talks with a coo in 
her voice, I.know she’s mad. They prob- 
Do say some- 


ably fussed over politics. 
thing to them!” 

Frank called out obediently: 

“Where shall we go first, Steve? 

“Would you care for the dog-show, Miss 
Trenholm?” asked Steven. 

“If mongrels are permitted to go among 
pedigreed Canadian dogs,” she assented 
sweetly. 

Angrier than he ever remembered being, 
Steven turned into the poultry exhibit. It 
looked as if the guinea-hen were having 
another afternoon at home, to judge by the 
rococo roosters on all sides. Queer crea- 
tures some of the fowls looked, with heav- 
ily feathered legs, bizarre plumage, or enor- 
mous wattles. Polly chatted lightly as they 
wedged their way through the crowd. 

“Do see that old hen with the queer, 
straight tuft on her head! She looks as if 
she is saying, ‘I can’t do a thing with my 
hair after I’ve washed it!’ What did you 
say, Frank? Do I like buff cochins? No, 
I prefer the Plymouth Rock. There’s some- 
thing so fine and strong and stable, so last- 
ing and American and homelike, about the 
Plymouth Rock!” 

When they were outside the building 
again Maisie said to Steven: 

“Have you and Polly been quarreling 
over Winston Churchill? She adores him.” 

Steven looked amazed at this latest rev- 
elation of a maid’s two minds. 

“T understood that she admired Mr. Bal- 
four,” he answered stiffly. 

“So I do,” cooed Polly. “ But the reason 
I like Mr. Churchill is still deeper. In his 
speech that day he said that he had recently 
been reading ‘ The Narrative of A. Gordon 
Pym,’ and he kept using the word ‘ trance ’ 
with the broadest English ‘a.’ But at the 
end of his speech, when he became tremen- 
dously excited, and flung out his defiance 
to Mr. Balfour, he said that ‘ England had 
awakened from her trance.’ No ‘ trahnce’ 
—it was a good, nasal trance, inherited 
from his American ancestors—right through 
his nose and perfectly stunning!” 

Steven Compton felt limp. How could 
a man understand a woman who adored 
Balfour’s ‘u’s’ and Churchill’s ‘a’s’ for 
exactly the opposite reason ? 


” 
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He turned to Mrs. Battersby, and said, 
more challengingly than he was aware, as 
if to gain some light on these matters: 

“Who are your political favorites, Mrs. 
Battersby?” 

“Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson,” she 
returned instantly. 

“They — they represent different par- 
ties,” he stammered. 

“Yes? But I admire Mr. Roosevelt be- 
cause he is so beautifully tender toward 
children; and Mr. Wilson because there is 
something about his brow that reminds me 
of Frank.” 

Compton gave it up. A flash of grati- 
tude from Polly’s eyes to Maisie’s made him 
feel that the latter was taking Polly’s part 
against him. Certainly these Carolina 
women were subtle beyond masculine com- 
prehension! 

“Maisie and I are going to look at the 
cats—we want to choose a Maltese kitten 
for the baby,” said Frank. “We'll join 
you later in the Horticultural Building.” 

Steven and Polly walked toward it in 
silence. Now that the others were gone, 
she gave up the effort to talk as if nothing 
had happened. Steven, looking at her «with 


the tail of his eye, saw that all the delicate, 
rose-petal color had gone from her cheeks, 
and that shadows, as of pain or fatigue, 


were penciled under her eyes. A_ swift 
compunction, a sudden contradictory joy, 
swept over him. 

He recalled for the hundredth time his 
fairest memory of Polly—of a day when 
she was standing in a meadow near his 
mother’s home, with chicory blossoming 
about her, and her hands filled with a great 
bunch of the flowers. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful?” she had whispered, 
as if words might break the spell. “Look 
at these flowers—little blue stars fallen from 
daytime skies! And the white butterflies 
hover over them like cloud-petals.” 

“T—I had thought of them as weeds,” 
he had said awkwardly. 

“Weeds?” she reproached. “I don’t 
believe there are any weeds in Canada— 
just bright blossoming everywhere! ” 

In her white dress, with her radiant, up- 
lifted face, and the absent smile touching 
her lips, he had thought she was the love- 
liest girl he had ever seen; but suddenly, 
and very gravely, he realized that this girl 
was dearer still—this obstinate, hurt little 
girl, with a line of pain at her lips, because 
of him. 
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In the Horticultural Building, Polly 
stopped in front of a florist’s exhibit. There 
was an extensive display of pansies, bedded 
in moss. 

“TI wish to look at these,” she said. 
“Mother grows them, and I may find some 
new varieties.” 

She tried to keep her voice cool and even, 
but it quivered in spite of her. As she 
looked down at the friendly wee purple 
faces, which suggested the old garden at her 
home, she felt the stinging moisture in her 
eyes, and she dared not look up. 

Two men whom Steven knew passed by, 
touched their hats, and smiled broadly. 
He noticed that even strangers were grin- 
ning sympathetically. Steven could not 
understand, and his annoyance deepened. 
Then he heard Frank Battersby’s voice, 
good-naturedly amused, and he saw Mai- 
sie’s bewildered smile. 

All at once it rushed over him that Polly 
and himself were standing in front of a 
huge bridal bouquet, whose trailing, be- 
flowered streamers barely touched the bed 
of pansies beneath. The white orchids and 
gardenias spun before his eyes, and he 
blushed to the roots of his hair. 

Glancing up, Polly saw the bridal bou- 
quet and the splendid guilt of Steven’s 
blush; but he saw only the little twinkle 
of her tear. 

They turned away in confusion. Oppo- 
site the florist’s exhibit was a wonderful 
display of peaches and apples from British 
Columbia. The crowd was all around 
them. Steven could not tell her of the love, 
the tenderness, the contrition at having 
wounded her, which surcharged his heart. 
He could only murmur: 

“Oh, Polly, will you ever put up peaches 
for me?” 

Conservative as he was, he could not 
have made an ampler apology than the 
Americanism. 

“I shall love to put them down for you, 
Steven,” she replied, so low that only a 
love-taught ear could have distinguished 
the capitulating preposition. 

Frank and Maisie had elbowed their way 
through the crowd to join them. 

“Well, is reciprocity quite clear to you 
two now?” quizzed Frank. 

Polly answered swiftly: 

“Tt’s perfectly easy to understand, after 
all. It means each one doing what the 
other one wishes, and being perfectly happy 
about it!” 














, | ‘HERE is now only one occupant of 
a European throne who has a mor- 
ganatic wife. That one is the 

reigning Duke George II of Saxe-Mei- 

ningen, a man of eighty-five, who has been 
united for the past four decades to the for- 
mer actress, Héléne Franz, whom he created 

Baroness Heldburg. As his nobles decline 

to accord to the baroness all the homage 

which he considers due to his wife, his court 
is to a great extent deserted, for which rea- 
son he spends most of his time abroad. And 
for the same cause—the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the official honors which he desires for 
the baroness—he has virtually broken off 
all intercourse with the foreign reigning 
houses of Europe, especially with that of 

Prussia, to which his second wife belonged. 

Morganatic alliances seem to be going out 
of fashion. The anointed of the Lord ap- 
pear to be abandoning the practise of marry- 
ing with the left hand instead of the right. 

Matrimony of this irregular sort was all very 

well in the Middle Ages, but it is scarce- 

ly in keeping with modern ideas. There is 
no doubt that the popular sentiment of to- 
day—that popular sentiment to which every 
ruler, no matter how powerful and arbi- 
trary, is obliged to defer—is opposed to al- 
liances in which the wife, by reason of her 
inferior rank, is not entitled to share her 
husband’s name, honors, and estates, and 


in which the children born to the union are 
also barred from any right of succession. 
Even in a country so permeated with me- 
dieval feudalism as the Dual Empire, this 
feeling is so pronounced that many people 
in Austria are convinced that on the death 
of Emperor Francis Joseph, his nephew and 
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heir, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, will 
raise his morganatic consort to share his 


throne as empress. In Hungary, the states- 
men, the politicians, and the leading news- 
papers are all more or less agreed that since 
the Magyar law does not provide for mor- 
ganatic marriages, the Duchess of Hohen- 
berg—the former Countess Sophie Chotek 
—is not the left-handed, but the full-fledged 
wife of Francis Ferdinand, and as such en- 
titled to share in all his honors. It is gen- 
erally believed that when he is invested with 
the crown of St. Stephen, as King of Hun- 
gary, she will necessarily become Queen of 
the Magyars. 

This problem of the status of the Duchess 
of Hohenberg, on the accession of her hus- 
band to the throne of Hungary and Austria, 
is by no means the least of the complica- 
tions that are bound to ensue on the death 
of the venerable Emperor Francis Joseph. 
The very fact that the duchess’s left-hand- 
ed marriage should threaten to give rise to 
so much trouble has contributed to render 
such alliances distasteful to people of every 
class and clime. 


A GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN INSTITUTION 


Morganatic marriages are provided for 
by law in Germany and in Austria, but not 
in Hungary, Russia, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, 
Servia, Bulgaria, or Montenegro. With re- 
gard to Denmark, the country underwent 
such unpleasant and humiliating expe- 
riences in connection with the morganatic 
wife of King Frederick VII —a _ dress- 
maker’s model of the name of Louise Ras- 
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mussen, whom he had created Countess 
Danner, and who insisted on endeavoring 
to play a political réle, not only in matters 
of domestic policy, but also in foreign af- 
fairs—that it is doubtful whether the Danes 
will ever again submit to being reigned 
over by a king who is handicapped by a 
morganatic wife. 

One of the most peculiar things about 
these morganatic marriages is the apparent 
elasticity of the rules in connection there- 
with. Strictly speaking, the offspring of 
such alliances are barred from all rights 
to their father’s honors and estates, as well 
as to the succession to any throne belong- 
ing to his family. So severely has this 
doctrine been applied, in some instances, 
that whole branches of sovereign dynasties 
have been regarded as disqualified from 
reigning by reason of the fact that one or 
another of their male ancestors wedded, 
contrary to the statutes of his house, a 
woman inferior to himself in rank. For 
instance, the Duke of Teck, brother to 


Queen Mary of England, is barred from 
the succession to the throne of Wurtem- 
berg, to which he would now be next heir 
*were it not for the fact that his mather, 
the Hungarian Countess Rhedey, was only 


the left-handed consort of his grandfather, 
Prince Alexander of Wurtemburg. 

It may be remembered that in the sen- 
sational litigation in connection with the 
succession to the throne of the principality 
of Lippe, an endeavor was made by the 
Kaiser, and by the princes of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, to disqualify the late Count Ernest 
of Lippe-Biesterfeld from the crown and 
the family estates, on the ground that his 
grandfather had contracted a meésalliance 
by marrying a bourgeoise, one Modeste 
Unruh. 

When Count Ernest died, before the suit 
was brought to a close, his son Leopold re- 
mained barred from the throne for several 
months, on the ground that his mother, born 
a Countess of Wartensleben, was the daugh- 
ter of a marriage between Count Leopold 
Wartensleben and a German-American girl 
named Mathilda Halbach, a native of Phil- 
adelphia. The affair was carried from one 
court to another, and finally the supreme 
tribunal of the empire decided that Count 
Leopold, in spite of his Philadelphia grand- 
mother, and notwithstanding the still more 
remote mésalliance of one of his paternal 
forebears, was nevertheless entitled to the 
crown of Lippe. 
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The present ruler of Baden is descended 
from a morganatic union between Grand 
Duke Charles Frederick and Louise Geyer. 
This lady, after being created Countess of 
Hochberg, was eventually raised, in 1817, 
to the rank of a full-fledged royal princess 
of Baden, when it became apparent that 
the male line of the ducal family would 
otherwise become extinct. The present grand 
duke is her great-grandson. 

Until the young Princess Maximilian of 
Baden gave birth, some five years ago, to a 
little boy, thus assuring the succession to 
the ducal throne, a project was under con- 
sideration of raising young Count Frederick 
Rheina, the son of Prince Charles of Baden 
by his morganatic marriage to Baroness 
Rosalie Beust, to the rank of a prince of 
the blood, and to proclaim him as heir to the 
throne, in order to avoid the extinction of 
the line. So cruelly was the young count 
disappointed in his ambitions through the 
birth of an heir to Prince and Princess 
Maximilian, that he committed suicide by 
throwing himself out of an upper window 
of his residence. 


PRINCE SIZZO AND HIS TWIN 


These exceptions to the rules dealing with 
the progeny of morganatic unions have 
often led to strange situations. Thus, 
Prince Sizzo, ruler of Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen and of Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt, 
two of those tiny German states whjch ex- 
cited the ridicule of Thackeray and of Of- 
fenbach, can boast of being the only reign- 
ing monarch who has a twin. But whereas 
he is royal, and an anointed of the Lord, his 
sister Héléne, who came into the world a 
few minutes earlier than himself, is merely 
a noblewoman. Both before and since her 
marriage to Prince John Schoenaich-Caro- 
lath she has figured in the third part of the 
“Almanach de Gotha,” among the lower 
nobility, whereas her brother occupies a 
place in the first part, among the European 
sovereigns. 

In order to understand this unique condi- 
tion of affairs, it must be explained that old 
Prince Charles Gunther of Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen, who died in 1909, had no 
issue by his marriage to Princess Marie of 
Saxe-Altenburg. The ruler of the sister 
state of Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt, Prince 
Gunther, who was gathered to his fathers 
last spring, also had no children. Some 
twenty years ago, realizing that it was 
necessary to arrange for the succession to 
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their thrones, and that there was no prince 
of the blood available, those two petty 
sovereigns determined to adopt Sizzo of 
Leutenberg, the son of Prince Frederick of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolfstadt, and of his mor- 
ganatic wife, Countess Rheina, as their 
heir. With that object in view, they raised 
him from the rank of a mere noble to that 
of a royal prince. Of course this did not 
affect the status of his twin sister, who re- 
mained a Leutenberg until her marriage to 
an ordinary noble. 

Only two American women have been 
willing to submit to the humiliations and 
disadvantages of a morganatic marriage. 
One of them still survives, as the widow of 
a king; the other died in Germany a good 
many years ago. 

This latter was the morganatic wife of 
Prince Felix Salm, a scion of one of those 
houses which, exercising a petty sovereignty 
prior to the downfall of the Holy Roman 
Empire, in 1806, were mediatized by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815. That is to 


say, they remained deprived of their thrones, 
but were accorded certain royal prerogatives, 
such as that of mating on an equal footing 
with the reigning dynasties, and that of 
contracting morganatic marriages. 


THE CAREER OF PRINCESS SALM 


Prince Felix Salm, forced by debts in 
Germany to come to America, received a 
commission from Abraham Lincoln, served 
through the Civil War, and emerged at the 
close of the conflict with the rank of briga- 
dier-general. On August 30, 1862, at St. 
Patrick’s Church in Washington, he was 
married, without the consent of his family, 
to Miss Agnes Leclercq. Miss Leclercq 
was staying at the time at Washington, with 
her sister Delia, wife of Edmund Johnson, 
nephew of Andrew Johnson, afterward 
President of the United States. She accom- 
panied her husband wherever possible, and 
her services to sick and wounded soldiers 
on the battle-field led Governor Yates of 
Illinois, in 1863, to grant her a captain’s 
commission and pay. 

Later, Prince Felix and his American 
wife made their way to Mexico, where he 
joined the waning cause of Maximilian. 
Being captured with the emperor, the young 
prince would undoubtedly have shared the 
same fate had it not been for President John- 
son’s* intervention in his behalf. On the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war, he 
volunteered for service in the Prussian army, 
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and fell at the battle of Gravelotte, in 
August, 1870. 

He left his widow entirely dependent 
upon a pension of about a thousand dollars 
a year, which had been accorded to her by 
the Austrian emperor, in recognition of her 
own and her husband’s services to his 
brother Maximilian in Mexico. Owing to 
the fact that her marriage to Prince Felix 
was regarded in Germany as a morganatic 
one, she was denied any annuity from the 
large estates of the princely house of Salm- 
Salm, to which all full-fledged members of 
the house have a right. Moreover, she was 
also debarred from styling herself Princess 
Salm. 

In 1876 she married Charles Heneage, a 
former member of the British diplomatic 
service, and a younger brother of the present 
Lord Heneage. She first met her second 
husband at Washington, before her marriage 
to Prince Felix Salm, when Mr. Heneage 
was stationed there as an attaché of the Eng- 
lish legation. In her later life she paid 
several visits to America, and attracted some 
attention at public gatherings by wearing 
the grand cordon of the imperial Mexican 
order of San Carlos. This showy decoration 
had been bestowed upon her by the Empress 
Carlotta of Mexico, but of course it can no 
longer be worn at any court or official func- 
tion in Europe. She also had two German 
medals, granted to all those who rendered 
service during the Franco-German campaign 
in connection with the ambulance corps. 


A MORGANATIC QUEEN OF PORTUGAL 


The other American woman who con- 
tracted a morganatic alliance is Elsie Hens- 
ler, a native of Boston, who was for a time 
connected with one of the great circuses here, 
more than half a century ago. Attracting 
the attention of King Ferdinand of Portu- 
gal, she became his morganatic consort, in 
1870. The marriage took place in Ger- 
many, where the Portuguese king, by reason 
of his birth as a prince of Saxe-Coburg and 
a duke of Saxony, had a right to contract 
a morganatic marriage. From his cousin, 
the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
he obtained for her the German title of 
Countess Edla, under which she still sur- 
vives. She makes her home at Lisbon, and 
has a large fortune and extensive estates, 
which, much to the chagrin of her consort’s 
royal relatives, she inherited at-his death. 
For Portuguese law does not provide for 
morganatic marriages, and in its eves she 
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was the king’s full-fledged wife, and as such 
entitled to his property. 

On the other hand, Miss Marie Esther 
Lee, of New York, when her hand was 
sought in marriage by the late Prince Fred- 
erick of Schleswig-Holstein, uncle of the 
German Kaiserin, found herself confronted 
by her family’s insuperable objection to any- 
thing in the nature of a morganatic alliance. 
The result was that Prince Frederick, who 
was deeply in love with the young Amer- 
ican girl, sacrificed his royal status, sur- 
rendered all his prerogatives, rights, and 
honors as a prince of the blood, and induced 
the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, who 
was very fond of him, to create him an 
ordinary noble, with the title of Prince Noer. 
It was as Prince Noer that he married Miss 
Lee, at Paris, in November, 1864, on a 
footing of perfect equality, she becoming 
Princess Noer. 

He died in the following year, while they 
were traveling in Palestine; and after nearly 
ten years of widowhood, she married the 
late Field-Marshal Count Waldersee, who 
commanded the allied forces which relieved 
the besieged legations at Peking in 1900. 


THE PENALTY OF A MESALLIANCE ~ 


Much in the same way, Count Maximil- 
ian Pappenheim was forced to surrender all 
his rights and prerogatives as chief of the 
mediatized house of Pappenheim, in order 
to be able to marry Mary Wistar Wheeler, 
of Philadelphia, on a footing of equality. 


, 


He figures in the “Almanach de Gotha’ 
as having forfeited his status by contract- 
ing a mésalliance. 

This union did not turn out happily. 
The count seems to have regretted the sacri- 
fices which he made for the sake of his wife; 
while she, on her side, was still more dis- 
appointed on finding herself deprived of 
most of the social prestige and position 
which she had hoped to enjoy in Europe. 
The countess now makes her home with her 
daughter, in England, while the count lives 
in Germany. 

There have been other American women 
whose hands have been sought by scions of 
mediatized houses; but as soon as it was 
made clear that their marriage either must 
be of a morganatic nature, or else must in- 
volve the sacrifice by the bridegroom of the 
rank and honors which constituted his prin- 
cipal attraction in the eyes of his intended 
bride and her family, the match was in- 
variably broken off. A notable instance of 
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this kind was the suit of Prince Leopold 
of Isemburg-Birstein for the hand of Miss 
Pullman. George Pullman’s indignation 
when he found the fate that would be in 
store for his daughter if the union took 
place was, to say the least, picturesque. 

All sorts of theories have been put for- 
ward as to the origin of the word “mor- 
ganatic.” According to some, it is derived 
from an old Danish word, morgengave, 
which may be translated “ gift of the morn- 
ing,” because the royal husband, on the 
morning of his marriage, usually settled all 
the property on his morganatic bride that 
she could ever hope to receive from him. 
Others insist that the expression is a cor- 
ruption of the ancient German words mot- 
ter gan, which mean that the children must 
go with the mother, rather than with the 
father. The very difficulty of establishing 
definitely the real origin of the word indi- 
cates the antiquity of the institution, which 
was first heard of in the fourteenth century, 
in connection with Landgrave Otto of Hesse. 


CASES OF LEGALIZED BIGAMY 


That morganatic unions, at any rate, in 
the past, were not regarded as interfering 
in any way with ordinary marriages, is 
demonstrated by the perusal of German 
history. In the sixteenth century, for in- 
stance, we find that Philip the Magnani- 
mous, Landgrave of Hesse, during the life- 
time of his consort, Princess Christine of 
Saxony, and with her full consent, married 
morganatically Margarethe von der Saal. 
This lady lived in perfect amity with the 
princess, and presented to the landgrave 
no less than eight children. The death of 
all of them in infancy is said to have been 
regarded by his subjects as a divine punish- 
ment for his violation of the precepts of the 
church. 

Two other cases of the same kind occurred 
in Berlin at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. King Frederick William II had 
been forced by his uncle, Frederick the 
Great, to wed first Princess Elizabeth of 
Brunswick, whom he divorced, and then 
Princess Louise of Hesse. Both unions 
were entirely loveless, and were brought 
about solely on political and dynastic 
grounds. King Frederick William and 
Queen Louise made no pretense whatever of 
entertaining any mutual affection; and when 
the monarch fell in love with the beautiful 
Countess Julia Voss, the queen readily 
gave her written consent to a morganatic 
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marriage between her husband and the 
young girl. 

Countess Julia, though very fond of the 
king, would not listen to his suit unless it 
received the sanction of the Lutheran 
Church; and clergy were found who were 
sufficiently devoid of conscientious scruples 
to perform the ceremony, on November i2, 
1787. The young countess, who seems to 
have entertained compunctions as to the 
value of the blessing of the church obtained 
under such circumstances, died a little more 
than a year later, not long after giving birth 
to a son, who received the title of Count 
Ingenheim. Though she was deeply and 
sincerely mourned by the king, he consoled 
himself, a few years later, by contracting 
another morganatic marriage with Countess 
Sophie Doenhoff, Queen Louise again giv- 
ing her consent in writing. 

Countess Doenhoff, though very. lovely, 
was entirely different in character from 
Countess Julia Voss. She was extremely 
ambitious, and took such an active part in 
political and court intrigues that she ended 
by forfeiting her husband’s affection, and 
was banished to Neuchatel, in Switzerland. 
Her children received the titles of counts 
and countesses of Brandenburg, one of the 


former living to become a general and 
prime minister of Prussia. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY INSTANCES 
No such reproach could be addressed, 
however, to the gentle and kindly Countess 
Augusta Harrach, whom King Frederick 
William III of Prussia married morganatic- 
ally in his old age, long after the death of 
the heroic Queen Louise, and after all his 
children had left him to wed. Belonging to 
a mediatized family, she might have insist- 
ed upon wedding him on a footing of equal- 
ity; but she made no attempt to share his 
throne, or to insist on the queenly status, 
and contented herself with the title of Prin- 
cess Liegnitz, which she -received on her 
wedding-day, November 9, 1824. 

So perfectly did the princess understand 
her position, and so exquisite was her tact, 
that she won the regard and affection, not 
only of the dignitaries of state, of the court, 
and of the people, but also of all the royal 
family, the old Emperor William being 
particularly devoted to his stepmother. She 
used to live in the little marble palazzino 
at Potsdam, now the summer home of the 
crown prince and crown princess, with her 
ladies and gentlemen in waiting; and as 
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she was related to my mother, I spent many 
a happy day there as a boy. 

As recently as the nineteenth century there 
were many cases of morganatic marriages on 
the part of the anointed of the Lord. Thus, 
in addition to Frederick William III of 
Prussia, Frederick VII of Denmark, and 
Ferdinand of Portugal, all of whom I have 
mentioned above, there was Victor Emman- 
uel II of Italy, who, at a moment when he 
believed himself to be dying, in 1859, was 
induced to seek the sanction of the church 
for his relations with Rosina Vercellana, 
the peasant woman who was the mother of 
his natural children. He created her Count- 
ess of Mirafiori, but never allowed her to 
appear at court. 

Then there was Leopold I of Belgium, 
who, after the death of his first wife, Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales, the only daughter 
of George IV, contracted a morganatic mar- 
riage in Germany, through his status as a 
prince of the house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
His bride was a German actress named 
Charlotte Bauer, and his sons by the union 
were created barons of Eppinghoven. Sub- 
sequently, on his election to the throne of 
Belgium, he divorced his morganatic wife 
in order to wed the daughter of King Louis 
Philippe of France. The story of Charlotte 
Bauer’s marriage has been placed on lasting 
record by her two volumes of extremely in- 
teresting memoirs. 

The Emperor Ferdinand of Austria, while 
still crown prince, was morganatically mar- 
ried to Philippine Welser, by whom he had 
several children. It was not until her death 
that he contracted a childless matrimonial 
alliance with Prince Anna of Savoy. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF MME. KOLEMINE 

Perhaps the briefest morganatic union of 
the last hundred years was that of the late 
Grand Duke Louis IV of Hesse, father of 
the present grand duke and of the Russian 
Czarina. It lasted less than twenty-four 
hours. The woman in the case was Mme. 
Kolemine, now the wife of a Russian diplo- 
mat named Baron Bacherat. She was the 
daughter of a Russian nobleman, Count 
Hutten Czapski, and when very young mar- 
ried Alexander Kolemine, secretary of the 
Russian legation at Berne. There her 
beauty and her flirtations involved her hus- 
band in constant duels, and as a result he 
was transferred to Darmstadt. 

Here the Grand Duke of Hesse became 
one of her most enthusiastic admirers. Some 
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years previously he had lost his wife, Prin- 
cess Alice of Great Britain, and he was suf- 
fering from loneliness. Very quietly, he 
managed to bring about a divorce between 
Mme. Kolemine and her husband, and the 
latter’s transfer to Japan, with the rank of 
Russian consul-general. 

On April 30, 1884, the marriage of 
the grand duke’s daughter, Princess Vic- 
toria, to Admiral Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg took place at Darmstadt, with much 
pomp and ceremony, in the presence of 
Queen Victoria, the Emperor and Empress 
Frederick, and King Edward, then Prince 
of Wales. Late that afternoon, the grand 
duke himself went through a secret marriage 
ceremony with Mme. Kolemine. 

It was near midnight when the surprising 
news was brought to Queen Victoria by her 
son-in-law, the Emperor Frederick. The 
queen at once summoned the grand duke 
from the side of his morganatic bride, and 
reproached him bitterly for selecting a 
woman of the character of Mme. Kolemine 
as the successor of her favorite daughter. 
She denounced his action in contracting such 
a marriage during her stay under his roof. 
She threatened to leave Darmstadt at ance, 
and to cut off all further intercourse with 
the reigning house of Hesse, unless he then 
and there pledged himself never to see Mme. 
Kolemine again, and to take immediate steps 
to dissolve the marriage. 

The Emperor Frederick and the Prince of 
Wales added their arguments to those of 
the queen; and as Louis, despite his burly 
appearance, was not a man of very strong 
character, and as he was to a great extent 
dependent upon the financial assistance he 
and his children received from his mother- 
in-law, Queen Victoria, he at length gave 
way. Before daybreak, Mme. Kolemine 
was expelled from Hesse by the police, and 
a few weeks afterward the marriage was 
annulled, on the specious ground that the 
grand duke, as an officer of the German 
army, had neglected to obtain the necessary 
sanction from the generalissimo of the army, 
the late Emperor William. 

Opposition on the part of Mme. Kolemine 
was silenced by the grant of an allowance 
of forty thousand marks a year, and the 
title of Countess of Romrod. Before the 
end of the year she gave birth to a son, of 
whom the late grand duke was the father. 
This son was brought up in Russia by his 
half-sister, the Czarina, and is now an 
officer of the Russian army. 


MAGAZINE 


The princes of Hanau, who occasionally 
visit the United States, and who have more 
than once been mentioned as suitors for the 
hands of American heiresses in Paris, are 
the sons of the morganatic marriage of the 
last sovereign Elector of Hesse. This ruler 
married the daughter of a Berlin liquor- 
dealer named Falkenstein, and created her 
Princess of Hanau. One of her sons, when 
he grew up, caused a ministerial crisis at 
Cassel by administering a public caning to 
the prime minister, Baron Hassenpflug. 
The baron had ventured to advise his sov- 
ereign to get rid of his morganatic wife, 
and to wed a princess of his own rank, in 
order to furnish an heir to the throne. The 
flogging was very popular with the people, 
and so greatly entertained the elector that 
he declined to accord any redress to the 
statesman, who thereupon resigned his office. 


THE CASE OF PRINCESS YOURIEFFSKA 


Nor must I omit from the list the Czar 
Alexander II of Russia, who, a few months 
after the death of the Empress Marie, mar- 
ried ecclesiastically, at St. Petersburg, one 
of her maids of honor, Princess Catherine 
Dolgorouka, who had already borne him 
several children. Although there is no such 
thing as a morganatic marriage in Russia, 
Alexander was prevented by the opposition 
of his relatives, at home and abroad, and 
by popular sentiment in his dominions, from 
inviting the princess to share his throne, or 
from conferring upon her any royal honors. 
She was obliged to content herself with the 
title of Princess Yourieffska; and even be- 
fore he had been laid in his grave, after his 
shocking murder by the Nihilists, she was 
banished from Russia by his son, Alex- 
ander III. 

In Russia, by the terms of the family 
statutes of the Romanoffs, which form part 
and parcel of the law of the land, any mem- 
ber of the reigning house who desires to 
marry must secure from the emperor a ukase 
bearing his signature, countersigned by the 
minister of the imperial house, and ad- 
dressed to the senate of the empire, sanction- 
ing the union. If that ukase is issued, the 
union is ipso facto legal, and the wife is 
entitled to share all the honors and dignities 
of her husband, no matter what her birth 
or origin. If the Czar neglects to issue this 
ukase, the marriage remains of doubtful 
legality in point of ecclesiastical law, and 
invalid according to the national law, the 
wife being debarred from sharing her hus- 
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band’s title, and the children of the union 
having no right to succeed to his imperial 
status. 

Among the marriages of this latter kind 
is that of the Grand Duke Paul with the 
divorced wife of General Pistolkors, a lady 
who now bears the Bavarian title of Count- 
ess of Hohenfelsen, and who makes her 
home in Paris. Another is that of the 
Grand Duke Michael Michaelovitch, eccle- 
siastically married to Countess Sophia 
Merenberg, who bears the Luxemburg title 
of Countess Torby. 

In Sweden, since the laws of the land 
do not provide for morganatic unions, King 
Gustav’s sailor brother, Admiral Prince Os- 
car, was forced to resign his rights of suc- 
cession to the throne, and all his preroga- 
tives as a prince of the blood, to wed Miss 
Ebba Munck, one of his mother’s maids of 
honor, on a footing of equality. He and his 
wife are now known by the Luxemburg title 
of Count and Countess Wisborg. Both are 
connected with the Salvation Army move- 
ment in Sweden, where Oscar is also presi- 
dent of the Total Abstinence Society. 

In those countries where the code does 
not make any provision for morganatic al- 
liances, similar results are obtained by the 
royal bridegroom restricting his marriage to 
a purely ecclesiastical ceremony, without 
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going through all those legal formalities 
that are required in order to render the 
union a perfectly valid one. Thus, when 
Leopold II married, in the closing days of 
his life, the French ex-barmaid, who went 
by the name of the Baroness Vaughan, in 
order to satisfy the requirements of the 
church, he restricted himself to an ecclesi- 
astical ceremony, with the result that the 
union had no value whatsoever in the eyes 
of Belgian law. 

King William I of Holland adopted sim- 
ilar methods when he married, in 1841, the 
Countess Henriette d’Oultremont; and so, 
too, did Queen Mary’s maternal uncle, the 
late Duke of Cambridge, long commander- 
in-chief of the British army, when he wed- 
ded ecclesiastically, in London, a popular 
Irish actress, who was known throughout the 
remainder of her very retired life as Mrs. 
Fitzgeorge. 

Last, but not least, there was that relig- 
ious marriage of George IV, while Prince 
Regent, with Mrs. Fitzherbert, of which 
official and documentary proofs have been 
brought to light within the last few years, 
but which had no value in the eyes of the 
law of the land, because there had been a 
failure by both parties to fulfil any of the 


requirements prescribed by the so-called 
Royal Marriage Act. 


MEMORY TAKES 


I KNow they wonder why I walk this way; 


The close-cropped grass, the everlastings gray, 
The sheep that startled from their feeding look, 
Willows that darkly line the half-dried brook— 
They see but these; and, seeing, wonder why 
Such things have power to lure my feet; but I 
See o’er these dull-hued scenes a vision brood. 
Here once you walked with me down to the wood 
That lies beyond the pasture; ‘twas your hand 
Let down the bars and showed to me love’s land. 


Oh, land of beauty, where rose-hued, gold-laced, 
Seemed my dull gown by magic fingers wrought; 

I saw the change as we the green bank sought, 

There, side by side, youth prodigal to waste. 

Why should the night’s near shadow make such haste 
To cross our paths? Oh, day of sacredness! 

Now, as adown these fields my way I press, 

Unseen of others still you walk by me, 

Though far and strange the lands that your eyes see, 
Whence none comes back to say if skies be blue, 

Or if the hands be filled with rose or rue! 


Cora A. Matson Dolson 
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THE CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL MONETARY COMMISSION, AND 
HIS WORK FOR BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM 


BY HUGH THOMPSON 


\ 7 HATEVER estimate we may have 
of Senator Aldrich—and it may 
reach from admiration to abuse 
—the incontestable fact remains that, large- 
ly owing to his efforts, there has crystal- 
lized a national sentiment for currency re- 
form. Under his leadership the protest 
against our present archaic, panic-provo- 
king, and uneconomic system has reached a 
point where an agreement upon some kind 
of remedy seems near at hand. 

Had he accomplished no other service, 
this performance alone would go a long way 
toward placing him in that small gallery of 
financial statesmanship where first gleamed 
the genius of Alexander Hamilton. The 
practically unanimous indorsement of the 
so-called Aldrich currency plan by the 
American Bankers’ Association, at the re- 
cent New Orleans convention, is a striking 
testimony ‘to the value of the Senator’s 
work. 

An adequate explanation of the Aldrich 
plan could hardly be given within the limits 
of the present article. Moreover, it is scarce- 
ly necessary to dilate upon it here, because 
a full and clear exposition of the subject 
appeared in two recent issues of this maga- 
zine—those for March and April last—in 
the Financial Department. The name of 
the proposed central institution has since 
been changed from the Reserve Association 
of America to the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and a few 
modifications have been introduced in the 
details of the scheme. Substantially, how- 
ever, it stands as described in those num- 
bers, to which the reader in search of fur- 
ther information may be referred. 

Now that Mr. Aldrich is vut of the Sen- 
ate—having shed the toga after thirty years 
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of continuous service—it may be possible to 
get a more nearly dispassionate view of a 
man who has ridden the high tide of bitter 
controversy and discussion for a decade; 
who has been much pilloried and little 
praised; who to-day, at the age of seventy, 
remains a figure of intense interest, and 
whose definite and permanent place in our 
public life is still to be fixed. 

People ask to-day what they asked ten 
years ago—what sort of man is this stern 
Rhode Islander, who has thrived on combat 
and pursued his determined way in the face 
of all opposition ? 

In the matter of personal detail, little has 
been added in the decade, although it has 
been, for Aldrich, a period of tremendous 
political activity. This is rather surprising, 
because, with the possible exception of Mr. 
Roosevelt, no man in our public life has 
been so widely discussed and so bitterly as- 
sailed, or has been so intimately involved 
in the issues that most affect the great mass 
of the American people. 

Despite the fierce glare of all this lime- 
light, the Senator has remained a sort of 
aloof and brooding figure, resisting the in- 
roads of the human-interest historian, re- 
fusing to add to the visible supply of anec- 
dote and incident. Criticism and abuse 
have rattled off him like so much dry sand, 
and even his bitterest enemies have admired 
his stoicism under fire. His theory from 
the beginning has been: 

“Deny nothing; explain nothing.” 

Behind this laconic creed Mr. Aldrich 
has taken his stand and fought his way. 
There is a singular modesty about him, too. 
He consumed only eight lines in setting 
forth the facts of his biography in the 
“Congressional Directory.”” Among other 
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things, he failed to. state that he had been 
a private in the Union army during the 
Civil War. He served with credit, too, 
although he missed the big fighting. 

Few indeed are the public men who 
would deliberately conceal such a political 
asset as an army record. The omission is 
highly significant as an illustration of Mr. 
Aldrich’s contempt for self-advertisement. 


FROM TRADE TO STATESMANSHIP 


When you go into the beginnings of Sen- 
ator Aldrich’s life, you find that personal 
history, like other history, is constantly re- 
peating itself. As in the cases of John D. 
Rockefeller, Henry C. Frick, Russell Sage, 
and Henry H. Rogers, he laid the founda- 
tion of his business experience behind the 
counter in a country grocery-store—which 
seems to be one of the accredited first steps 
in the approach to big business. 

He was born at Foster, a hamlet off in 
the northwest corner of Rhode Island, and 
his father was a farmer. He had a com- 
mon school education, and went to an 
academy at Killingly, Connecticut. At an 
early age he showed great aptitude for math- 
ematics. He had an inquiring and reason- 
ing mind, and he always wanted to know 
the why and the wherefore of any subject. 
An old resident of Foster said of him, not 
long ago: 

“Nelse Aldrich was sort of provoking; 
he used to ask no end of questions about 
things. He wanted to get at the bottom of 
matters, and some of his queries would 
bother grown-up men. He hung on to*his 
questions like a puppy hangs to a bone, and 
he generally found out what he wanted to 
know.” 

Men who know Senator Aldrich well say 
that this estimate obtains to-day. In those 
larger and fundamental qualities he has not 
changed. 

When his ambition began to outgrow the 
limitations of the village, he journeyed to 
Providence, the big town of the State, and 
became bookkeeper in a wholesale grocery 
house. It is needless to say that he main- 
tained the best traditions of the self-made 
American, and became, in time, head of the 
concern. 

But before he rose to that eminence, he 


displayed various characteristics which 
showed the fiber of the man. Even in those 
days he was a stickler for accuracy. Once 


he found a shortage of ten cents in his ac- 
counts. He worked all night and part of 
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the next day to straighten them out. Then 
he discovered that the guilty dime had been 
taken by the head of the house, who had 
failed to make a record of it. The fuss 
that he made over thig omission was as 
great as if it had been a thousand dollars, 
and the proprietor was so much impressed 
that he gave him a raise in wages. 

Save for a few such characteristic epi- 
sodes, however, there seems to be little to 
record of Mr. Aldrich’s years of early man- 
hood. Except for his brief service in the 
Federal army, there was nothing romantic 
or picturesque in his steady progress to- 
ward success in mercantile life. 


HIS ENTRY INTO POLITICS 


By the end of the sixties, Mr. Aldrich 
had become a solid citizen of Providence. 
In 1869 he stepped into public affairs, and 
from that date, until he retired from the 
Senatorship last March, he remained in the 
thick of politics. He first became a mem- 
ber, and was later president, of the city 
council. In 1876 he lined up in State af- 
fairs and went to the Legislature. Three 
years later he was sent to Congress, and 
after serving a term in the House he was 


chosen a United States Senator. 


He was still barely forty, but those years 
of preliminary training in Rhode Island 
politics had given him a _ fundamental 
knowledge of public affairs. Despite his 
comparative youth, he was placed on im- 
portant committees. Very early in his Sen- 
atorial career he made fast to the Committee 
on Finance, which he dominated for so long, 
and which became a battle-ground of living 
issues. 

The world came to know him as the tire- 
less constructive statesman of finance, the 
militant watch-dog of the tariff, the man 
who, session after session, was pointed out 
to the tourist as the “boss of the floor.” 
Secretary Leslie M. Shaw once labeled him 
“the general manager of the United States,” 
and others dubbed him “trustee of the 
republic.” 

Out of the turmoil of the financial dis- 
sensions of the last few years, rendered 
more acute by the panic of 1907 and the 
issues that grew out of it, arose the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission, of which Mr. 
Aldrich became chairman when he left the 
Senate. The commission is soon to place 
the result of its labors before Congress for 
such action as our legislators may see fit to 
take. Whatever may be the final outcome, 
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the name of its chairman will always be 
associated with the carefully worked out 
scheme of currency and banking reform 
which he has been the chief agent in put- 
ting before the céuntry. 


THE PERSONALITY OF SENATOR ALDRICH 

At close range, Mr. Aldrich bears out the 
impression he used to make as a leader on 
the floor of the Senate. If you encountered 
him on the street, and did not know who he 
was, you would size him up for a typical 
American business man of large affairs and 
ample wealth. He is nearly six feet tall, 
large of frame, and inclined to portliness. 
His hair is white, but his keen eyes and 
strong face bespeak undiminished mental 
power and activity. When he was more 
florid, he somewhat resembled the late 
Henry H. Rogers, although he lacks the 
rarely magnetic personality that that prince 
of Standard Oil used to possess. Even in 
his Senatorial days, Mr. Aldrich seldom af- 
fected the frock coat of the statesman, pre- 
ferring the sack or cutaway suit. He in- 
carnates the business spirit in thought, look, 
and temperament. 

He is in no sense an orator, and does 
not believe in verbal fireworks. His speech 
His 


is simple, compact, straightforward. 
arguments have never contained predigested 
facts, such as secretaries and hired agents 


collate. His statements have the authority 
of first-hand knowledge. They fall like 
trip-hammer blows, for they are loaded 
with lead. 
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Balance and organization are his two 
salient qualities. When he went into his 
great economic campaigns, whether for tar- 
iff or currency regulation, he proceeded like 
an engineer building a sky-scraper. He 
carefully studied every stress and strain to 
which each detail of his structure would be 
subjected. His thoroughness in prepara- 
tion and his consequent readiness under 
attack have enabled him to parry many a 
slashing rhetorical assault and to unhorse 
many a brilliant adversary. 

Mr. Aldrich has always been a tireless 
worker. He can go for long stretches with 
scarcely any sleep; then he puts business 
aside and catches up. When he reported 
the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill, he had la- 
bored almost incessantly for a month. The 
task completed, he went to bed in the after- 
noon and slept twenty-four hours without a 
break. 

His habits are very abstemious. He 
does not smoke, and seldom drinks. For 
diversion he plays golf, fishes, and reads 
the books of the day. He has stored up 
a vast fund of all kinds of information, 
in readiness for instant use. The experts 
who have tried to trip him up in almost any 
branch of economics have found him a veri- 
table rock of Gibraltar. 

Energy, persistency, courage, and vision 
mingle in the make-up of this field-marshal 
of the Old Guard, who for a quarter-cen- 
tury stood as a dominating power in the 
United States Senate, and who is still con- 
tributing to the history of his country. 


THE RETURN 


Dear one, how could I know away from you 

The stars would sink and leave the world so cold? 
How could I guess that in the tender morn 

The sun would seem less lavish of its gold? 
That the birds’ song would cry of empty nest, 

That all the tasks of life would seem so vain? 
How could I dream the rain that flowers crave 

Would sob to me of loneliness and pain? 


The ship that brought me to you throbbed its way 
Across the moonlit waste of waters deep; 

Impatient, I pulled up my anchored thoughts, 
And slipped myself upon the sea of sleep. 

So distance in oblivion lost itself, 


And I was home! 


The day held promise wide; 


How could I know, dear one, my world was you, 
And calm content was living by your side? 


Edith Livingston Smith 
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THE INCOME-TAX, STATE AND FEDERAL 


OR many months we have been watching the slow progress of the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment making possible a Federal tax on incomes. Meanwhile, it 
is interesting to note that one State — Wisconsin — has gone ahead on her own 

account and established an income-tax for the benefit of her own exchequer. 

The Wisconsin law, which becomes effective with January 1, taxes unmarried persons 
with incomes above eight hundred dollars a year, and married persons with incomes above 
twelve hundred dollars. For each child in the family under eighteen years of age, or other 
dependent, there is further exemption of two hundred dollars. Therefore, for the aver- 
age family, the tax may be said to begin at an income of sixteen or eighteen hundred dol- 
lars. The tax is one per cent of the first thousand dollars above the exemptions, increas- 
ing one-fourth of one per cent on each thousand up to five thousand, then increasing 
one-half of one per cent up to twelve thousand dollars. Beyond that it is six per cent. 

Our income-tax experiments in this country have not been particularly successful. 
No one enjoys paying taxes, and an impost of this sort runs directly counter to the aver- 
age man’s strong disinclination to let the government pry into his personal affairs. When 
not rigidly and impartially administered, it becomes a grievous temptation to perjury and 
evasion. Properly and fairly collected, it is the ideally equitable tax—a tax that bears 
on each citizen in proportion to his financial ability. Imperfectly enforced, the less scru- 
pulous will escape it, and to those who pay—and who pay more than their share, owing to 
the default of others—it becomes an intolerably odious burden. 

During the war of 1812 an income-tax was advocated as a means of raising mone) 
for the hard-pressed Federal government. In 1862 Congress actually imposed one, which 
remained in force for ten years. No satisfactory machinery, however, was established for 
its application, and despite the steady increase in national wealth, the receipts from the 
tax grew smaller and smaller. 

In 1894 an income-tax was again introduced as part of the Wilson Tariff Bill, but 
the courts declared it to be in conflict with the clause of the Constitution providing that “no 
direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the census ’’—that is, in proportion to the 
population of each State. It was to remove this constitutional bar that the pending amend- 
ment was introduced, adopted by Congress, and submitted to the State Legislatures. 

The Wisconsin income-tax is better planned, in at least one respect, than the Federal 
statute of 1894. The latter exempted all incomes below four thousand dollars a year; 
the former imposes a small tax—too small to be a hardship—upon a numerous class earn- 
ing salaries below that figure. The ideal tax is one to which, while it is never confisca- 
tory or oppressive, as many individuals as possible contribute according to their means. 
Such a tax, fairly enforced, tends to make every citizen realize his stake in the commu- 
nity, his responsibility as a part of the great human organization to which he belongs. 

On the other hand, we question the wisdom of fixing so high a rate as six per cent 
on incomes of twelve thousand dollars a year. In a country where living expenses range 
on so high a plane as they do here a six-per-cent tax, while not actually confiscatory, is 
so burdensome that it will breed discontent and a spirit of revolt. All forms of tax- 
ation should be so arranged as to create the least possible amount of ill-feeling among 
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those who pay them. Moreover, this Wisconsin income-tax is more or less of an experi- 
ment, and as an experiment it would have been wise and prudent to make it less drastic. 





A SOUTHERN PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITY 


N the mention of Oscar W. Underwood, of Alabama, for the Democratic Presidential 
| nomination resides a good deal more than a suggestion that we have got too far away 
from the Civil War era to regard a statesman as necessarily “unavailable” because 

he comes from a commonwealth that was a member of the Southern Confederacy. 

Of the men now before the country as possible or probable Democratic candidates 
for the Presidency, Underwood is certainly one of the strongest. He has had a fine 
training in Congress, and is in himself a man of natural force and large capacity for 
work—and workers are what we want in executive positions. He has been a member 
of the House of Representatives for some fifteen years, and has risen by force of merit, and 
nothing but merit, to a position which made inevitable that he should be chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means when the Democrats came into control of the popu- 
lar branch of the government. He has the youth, the environment, the enthusiasm, the 
courage, the political sagacity, and the statesmanly qualities fully to justify his considera- 
tion in connection with the Presidential nomination. 

Mr. Underwood is a conservative man, who is capable of entertaining progressive 
ideals and at the same time of realizing fully the duty and the necessity for conserving 
substantial interests of the community. The Democratic party might go farther and 
do vastly worse than if it should nominate him as its standard-bearer in 1912. ° 





COMMON SENSE IN CALIFORNIA 


that the processes of our courts are so tortuous and slow, and that, in the realm 
of criminal jurisdiction, technicalities and appeals make it possible for an un- 
conscionable proportion of lawbreakers to escape. Just think of these facts for a moment: 

There is no civilized country where murdering is so safe an occupation as it is here. 

There is no country where mining coal, or running railroad trains, or laying brick, 
or making garments—or almost any other useful occupation—is so dangerous as here 

A few years ago Mr. Justice Brewer delivered a speech that attracted national at- 
tention, declaring that appeals in criminal causes ought to be practically forbidden. He 
maintained that when a jury has held a man guilty, appeals promote the criminal’s 
chances of escape, not the ends of justice. That idea has been echoed by President Taft 
and many other eminent people who realize the discredit of present criminal procedure 
in this country. Its propagation has at last brought one State to amend its constitution 
so that appeals shall be strictly limited. 

California is the first commonwealth to take the step. One of the numerous progres- 
sive and sensible amendments adopted by its voters at the November election provided 
that hereafter “no judgment shall be set aside or a new trial granted” because of mis- 
direction of the jury, error in admitting or rejecting evidence, and so forth, unless it shall 
be shown, on examination of the entire cause, that the particular error resulted in preju- 
dice and substantial damage to the accused. In other words, a technical error, unless it 
had actually influenced the issue of the case, ™ust not be the justification for a new trial. 

That is a sensible, reasonable, and fair rule. It ought to have prevailed in this coun- 
try for the last century, as it has prevailed in others. 

The criminal law ought to mean more than it does in the United States. It is charged 
that there is one code for the rich, and another for the poor. This is not the fact; but 


tee many years it has been a standing reproach against American institutions 
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with the offender who can pay for the invoking of the last appeal and the utmost techni- 
cality in his behalf, the practical result may sometimes at least partially justify the 
change. That ought not to be true, and the whole nation ought to give sympathetic at- 
tention to the reform experiment that California is trying. 





PICKING THE RIGHT PEOPLE FOR MONUMENTS 


E are all agreed about the virtues of him who makes two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before. Assuredly, then, we must unite in peans for him 
who makes sixty or seventy bushels of corn grow on the acre where but ten 

or eleven bushels used to grow. 

With a discriminating appreciation that is, alas, too rare among those who choose 
Subjects for monuments, the South is getting ready to erect some to Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, 
the man who set the multiplication table at work on the Southern corn crop. Dr. Knapp 
died recently, after many years of peculiarly intelligent, effective work for the betterment 
and diversification of Southern agriculture. He showed the South how to achieve the 
splendid new agricultural prosperity it is now enjoying. He worked both as a private 
individual and as a government official under the Department of Agriculture; and it is to 
the South’s credit that it honored him while alive, and is now planning memorials to him 
before he has been dead a year. 

Dr. Knapp never carried any elections, but he did win one of the greatest battles ever 
fought in this country; so, as we give our honors mostly to the politicians and the soldiers, 
he must be entitled to some. He planned and won the Battle of the Boll Weevil, outflank- 
ing and outwitting the most dangerous invader that ever set foot in the South. He ought to 
have a monument in every cotton State for his services in that campaign, and another in 
every corn State for his work in expanding the corn yield. He also earned a triumphal 
column by making the Southern rice industry a possibility and a success. 

When the Southern Commercial Congress meets in Nashville, a few months hence, it 
is going to devote a day to honoring the memory of Dr. Knapp, and the monument pian 
will be definitely organized. It seems rather a good idea, this of building monuments to 
some of the plain, unpretending people who have worked for mankind without any spec- 
tacular self-advertisement, without amassing wealth, and without holding high office. 


COURAGE TO TURN NEW LEAVES 


T was perhaps the chambered nautilus that made the first New Year’s resolution. The 
“more stately mansion” in which that enterprising mollusk housed itself with each 
succeeding season represented its higher aspiration and set an example for mankind. 
Pert paragraphy and graphic cartoonery have made it difficult for backsliding hu- 

manity to muster the courage necessary for registering a new oath. Moral stability is rare, 
even among men who are brave enough, physically, to stand up and be sot at. The sin- 
ner takes himself too seriously—like the cannibal king who asked the shipwrecked French- 
men if they talked of him much in Paris. He fancies that Mockery, with a sardonic gri- 
mace, is waiting around the corner to jeer at his post-New Year fall, and that the fall is a 
foregone certainty. 

Out upon it! At this turn of the year, here’s to the great commonplaces! Here’s to 
the chambered nautilus, and to Bruce and the spider, and to the nursery jingles with their 
wholesome refrain of “Try, try again!” Here’s to the pilloried new resolutions, which 
reflect infinite credit on those who make them with an honest purpose to keep them. Out 
of the welter of failures there may yet be a residuum of thrift and industry and altru- 
ism which will make the effort worth while. 





LIZA’S 


BY ANNE 


AUTHOR OF “A CHANCE 


HE epochal events in Mary Eliza’s 
life, which measured a span of ten 
years, were two. Described in her 

own words, they were “the time all us kids 
was to the country” and “the time me 
mother died.” The former antedated the 
latter by nearly three years, and it was 
solitary in Liza’s wistful recollection, de- 
spite the apparent multiplicity of fresh-air 
homes and vacation-houses connected with 
various New York neighborhoods. 

History, until Mrs. Farley’s death, was 
sharply divided at the point of the country 
week. Other happenings had been negli- 
gible. The periodic absences of Liza’s fa- 
ther from the family hearth, the birtlts and 
deaths of her brothers and sisters, the visits 
of the truant officer and the rent-collector, 
even the occasional eviction, with its at- 
tendant hysterical importance — all these 
had belonged to the gray routine of ex- 
istence. 

But a new era was defined for her when 
Mrs. Farley, looking up from her untidy 
sick-bed, with a face sharpened by the ap- 
proach of death and by a dread keener than 
its fear, said: 

“Ye'll do yer best for the baby, Liza; 
yell be a little mother to him—God help 
ye! Oh, it seems I can’t leave ye, but I 
must! I must! An’ maybe yer father’ll 
be man enough to take care of ye both right, 
after this!” 

No answering flash of hope as to the 
possibilities of her father’s regeneration 
leaped across from Liza’s old, angular little 
face to the face on the dingy pillow. She 
did not deceive herself, but she was rather 
glad, in a dumb, subconscious way, that her 
mother still possessed the divine capacity 
to do so. All her answer was to lug the 
pale, heavy baby from the pallet in the 
corner, and to hold him before his mother’s 
dimming gaze in mute promise to do her 
best for him. 
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“Ye always were a good little thing,” 
whispered Mrs. Farley, and closed her eyes 
permanently upon a situation with which 
she could not cope. 

Farley, who could “earn good money” 
at his trade of electrician when he was 
minded to work, gave his wife a “grand 
funeral,” and called to witness all the 
neighborhood, or as much of it as was in 
communication with McCunry’s saloon, 
that he meant to “do right” by Liza and 
Bernard. For six months or so he kept his 
word after a fashion, never going on a spree 
of such duration that the neighbors were 
called upon to report his absence to author- 
ity, and always giving his daughter enough 
money for her untutored housekeeping op- 
erations. 

But Liza, in her wizened sophistication, 
held no hope of his constancy in reform. 
Fatalistically she awaited his longer dis- 
appearance—the one which would finally 
leave her and Bernard forlorn and penni- 
less, fit prey for “the society.” 

At last came the time when he had stayed 
away for four days. On the fifth, to escape 
the futile, ejaculatory kindness of the 
neighbor women, Liza descended to the side- 
walk, baby in arms as usual. The current 
of her thoughts was immediately diverted 
by the sight of Yetta Rolinski with a shaven 
poll. A shaven head in late June may be 
a badge of ignominy, but it is apt to be a 
badge of promise as well. 

“Yetta!” cried Liza, trying to run with 
Bernard in her arms. “Yetta! Did they 
make ye shave yer head to go to the country ? 
Oh, Yetta, where do they send ye to the 
country from? Oh, Yetta—just a minute 
—I'll give ve what's left of my jaw-breaker! 
I'll buy ve an ice-cream cone! T’ll—” 

Yetta, albeit rather sensitive on the sub- 
ject of her shorn tresses, and therefore dis- 
inclined to linger, consented to pause upon 
hint of benefit. She received the jaw-breaker 
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moist from Liza’s lips, and then stickily 
told her friend of the Inasmuch Settlement, 
from which chosen children were sent in 
weekly detachments of fifty to the James 
Gartherwait Summer Home of the Inas- 
much Society. Not that Miss Rolinski used 
any such terminology. She merely laid the 
situation before Liza, with contempt for 
her friend’s ignorance. 

The instant the information was assimi- 
lated, Liza set off as swiftly as the cumber- 
ing Bernard permitted. 

“Me ice-cream cone!” 
in pursuit. 

“When I come back!” 
stumbled on. 

At the Inasmuch Settlement the young 
ladies, being of more regular dietetic habits 
than Liza and Bernard, were at luncheon. 
Liza sat on a hall bench to await their 
emergence from the meal, her eyes fixed 
upon a dreamy Corot landscape visible 
above the mantel of the room into which 
the corridor opened. 

“ That’s the way the country looks, Ber- 
nie,’ she informed her uninterested charge, 
her voice rich with satisfaction. 

Into her grave, gray little face came spots 
of color. Her elderly eyes grew young with 
hope and pleading. Liza was suddenly a 
child who believed in fairies. 

By and by Miss Schuyler, in charge of 
the vacation work, came hurrying out from 
luncheon, pink-linened, gold-haired, quick 
and bright as a beam of sunlight in a dull 
room. 

“Please, teacher, we want to go to the 
country,” stated Liza succinctly. 

“Teacher” produced a businesslike note- 
book, and demanded Liza’s card. 

“ Please, teacher, I don’ get no card.” 

How, then, did Liza know where to make 
application? To which of the Inasmuch 
classes did she belong? To none? Oh, 
then—it was too bad, but the James Garth- 
erwait Summer Home was for the summer 
work of the Inasmuch Settlement exclusive- 
ly, and— 

“Please, teacher, I come all the time to 
the school nex’ year,” promised Liza. 

Miss Schuyler laughed. Some one else 
came through the hall—not quite so young 
and pink and golden, but with kind glances 
behind her glasses, and a wise, friendly 
smile. : 

“Oh, I think I would stretch the rule a 
little, Lydia,” said the newcomer, pausing 
and listening for a second. 


screamed Yetta, 


gasped Liza, and 
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Liza’s heart throbbed gratitude and her 
eyes radiated it. 

“Of course, if you say so,” said Lydia. 

The preliminaries went merrily forward 
until the snag was struck—the unconscious 
Bernard. No, Liza could not bring her 
brother. No babies were admitted to the 
James Gartherwait Summer Home. Babies 
should be with their mothers. It might be 
possible to obtain admission for Bernard 
and his mother in the Mothers’ Rest, at— 

“Please, teacher, his mother’s dead!” 

“Oh!” said Miss Schuyler, who was 
constantly discovering, in those days, that 
the processes of nature rudely ignored the 
arrangements of the Inasmuch Society. 

Well, she was very sorry; and the tall, 
kind “teacher” with the glasses was very 
sorry; and if she hadn’t been hurrying on 
a visit of inspection to the Inasmuch Boys’ 
Camp, she would have tried to do something 
about it—perhaps next week—no, next 
week’s list was very full; she was sorry! 
And Liza, too, was very sorry, not to tears, 
but to the quenching of the red spots on 
her cheeks and the gold spots in her eyes. 

“ An’ we can’t go to the country?” she 
said finally, after the irritating habit of 
children who proceed to the heart of a bad 
situation instead of dallying about its pali- 
ating outskirts. 

“Not both of you,” said Miss Schuyler 
firmly. 

Liza gazed dully at her until she opened 
the hall door in an unmistakable signal for 
departure. 

That afternoon, when Liza sat upon the 
stone step before her tenement, the kind 
women who sought to cheer her thought that 
she was brooding upon her father’s con- 
tinued absence; but it was upon other things 
that she meditated. Now and then she 
looked speculatively at Bernard, sucking an 
unspeakable sugar-bag. 

The result of her cogitations appeared on 
the following Saturday morning, when Miss 
Schuyler found her among the claimants 
of the Inasmuch Society’s rural hospitality, 
clean, quaintly patched, and armed with a 
large, battered straw bag of the telescope 
variety. 

“But where’s the baby? 
worker asked. 

“Please, teacher, a lady what lives in 
our house an’ has got seven children of her 
own, so that one more don’t make no dif- 
ference, she takes care of him till I come 
back,” said Liza breathlessly. 


” 


the settlement 
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Miss Schuyler wavered. Liza’s thin 
little body was one tense prayer. 

“Well!” conceded Miss Schuyler finally, 
and Liza breathed again. 

“Selfish little beasts, all of them!” the 
young philanthropist confided to an assist- 
ant. “TI really thought this one was fond 
of her baby!” 

The country-bound procession, with its 
amazing assortment of luggage—its band- 
boxes, its oilcloth bundles, its semidisabled 
portmanteaus, its paper bags, its baskets, its 
carpet satchels—chattered excitedly up to 
the station, and excitedly—and also excit- 
ingly—out to the train. Aboard that Liza 
at once engaged in an ungrateful struggle 
with Yetta Rolinski for the window-end 
of a plush seat. Victorious, she began to 
press her nose against the pane before the 
tunnel was passed, that she might lose no 
glimpse of the magic “country.” 

Some of the children grew sleepy, some 
grew sick; some were noisy, and some quar- 
relsome, before the three-hour journey to 
the hills was accomplished. But Liza was 
a model traveler. She kept her shining gaze 
upon the green, rolling landscape, and asked 
for nothing—not even for a drink of water 
from the “individual drinking-cups” that 
were the sloppy delight of half her com- 
panions. 

When the noisy young mob alighted at 
the little station, she clambered down from 
the car, holding her valise carefully, and 
looking about her with rapture. It was, 
however, a short-lived rapture. 

Two farmers, neighbors to the James 
Gartherwait Summer Home, were drivers 
and carriers for it. They were at the sta- 
tion with big hay-wagons, waiting for the 
children. The younger one, Dan Mc- 
Sweeny, swung Liza up to her place, and 
her bag after her. 

“Brought a trunk, pret’ near, didnt 
ye?” he asked pleasantly. 
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Liza made no reply, but from the straw 
bag emerged a thin wail, a whimper 

“ Hel-lo!” exclaimed young McSweeny. 

The near-by children were all silent for 
a second. Liza turned white. Then— 

“Oh, teacher!” The scream from a score 
of healthy lungs reached Miss Schuyler, 
moving busily among her flock. “Oh, 
teacher! Liza Farley’s brought her baby in 
her bag!. Liza Farley’s brought her baby 


in her bag!” 

Liza’s eves, transfixed with terror, would 
have corroborated the terse history of her 
guilt, even without Dan McSweeny’s pro- 
duction of Bernard, wailing, from the straw 
telescope. 


For a few years it was a pretty neighbor- 
hood legend—how the two children had 
been harbored under the gable roof of the 
McSweenys until a whole succession of 
country weeks, and summer with them, had 
gone by over the green hills; and how old 
Mrs. McSweeny, instead of esteeming Liza 
a child of criminal instincts because she 
had given her brother an almost murderous 
dose of paregoric as a preparation for his 
trip, insisted—to -the scandal of Miss 
Schuyler—upon regarding her as mereiy 
resourceful. 

But by and by, when the Inasmuch Set- 
tlement had negotiated some technicalities 
of adoption, when Bernard had grown big 
enough to drive the cows to milking, and 
when the egg-money from the buff leghorns 
was understood to be Liza’s own, because 
she had raised the brood, untimely orphaned 
by a hawk—by that time the memory of 
their coming was dim, to themselves the 
dimmest of all. To Bernard the city was 
as if it had never been. To Liza it grew 
fainter day by day, except for the recollec- 
tion, now and then, of a pinched face upon 
a pillow, and of a failing voice that had 
bidden her do her best for the baby. 


MARJORIE 


SHE sings and plays a cheerful tune, 

Picks the sweet peas, and rakes the lawn; 
Then off to spend the afternoon 

Among a troop of friends she’s gone. 


Her father’s evening checkers played, 


Her mother kissed, 


her lamp burns dim; 


As traveler by the green mir 


She then is blest by 


Sarah N. Cleghorn 
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““HIS LIFE FOR HIS QUEEN "'—AN INCIDENT OF THE REIGN OF TERROR, AS STAGED FOR 
A MOTION 


by Fathé, New 
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PICTURES 


BY WALTER 


"THE time has long since passed when 
a sensible person could sneer at 
moving pictures, or minimize their 

importance in the life of the community. 
There are still many, however, whose atti- 
tude toward them is one either of avowed 
hostility or of suspicion. Recognized as 
inevitable, the moving pictures are even 
yet considered as a kind of evil, to be kept 
down as much as possible. 

But while this has been, and still is, the 
attitude of most adults whose education has 
lifted them a plane above the enjoyment of 
moving pictures, the moving-picture audi- 
ences and the moving-picture manufacturers 
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have together been working out very prac- 
tical problems of social service by means of 
the film dramas. They have been aided by 
those few wiser souls in the community at 
large who have had the good sense to see 
that in the popular interest in moving pic- 
tures lies a vast power for good. 

We propose to tell here a few of the defi- 
nite educational ends which have been aid 
ed by moving pictures, most of them with 
out any further incentive than the desires 
of moving-picture audiences to learn and 
the desires of moving-picture manufacturers 
to serve the best interests of their patrons; 
and to show, in addition, what a wide edu- 
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cational field is as yet untouched, what an 
influence for good, if rightly directed, the 
moving pictures might exert over the young. 

We fancy that the time will come, and 
before long, when every elementary school 
will be equipped with a film-projector, to 
be used in the study of history, botany, 
geography. All children love moving pic- 
tures. Two hundred thousand children go 
to the film theaters in New York each 
week. Instead of decrying this great nat- 
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out by the better manufacturers for display 
upon the commercial screens are, to-day, 
educational, not because anybody has or- 
dered them to be, but solely because the 
moving-picture audiences like to see such 
films, and the manufacturers prefer to 


maintain a decent standard. 
FILMS THAT PREACH SANITATION 


One of the popular films of recent sea- 
sons was called “Boil Your Water.” It 














*“THE WEDDING DINNER ''—A SCENE 


From a aotion-picture 


ural interest, the part of wisdom is to 
utilize it. 

The only true education comes through 
a rousing of the child’s interest. Here, 
then, is an obvious educational weapon. 
Instead of dwelling upon the evils that 
ought to be suppressed, and painting a 
gloomy picture, let us point out the good 
which already inheres in the film dramas 
now being shown in the commercial thea- 
ters, and the good which moving pictures 
are already accomplishing when put te 
special purposes. 

A certain percentage of the films turned 
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“TAMING OF THE SHREW" 


Chicago 


was a microscopic film, showing the bac- 
terial life in a glass of water, multiplied 


ten thousand times. The water was shown 
in the process of boiling, the bacterial life 
was seen to die, and finally the water was 
filtered off clear. 

A second film, also microscopic, showed 
the life in a little pond, including what the 
photographer's catalogue describes as “ ter- 
rific eombats between water-fleas.”” It also 
showed the growth of a frog from the tad- 
pole, and many other interesting things. 

Another popular film was a picture of 
the diabolical career of a house-fly, from 
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one generation to an- 
other. It showed him 
walking in filth and 
then wiping his feet 
in the sugar - bowl, 
all in a most vivid- 
ly revolting manner. 
We fancy this film 
caused more than 
one garbage-can to 
be covered. It was 
rented by the State 
boards of health of 
Louisiana, Kansas, 
and Florida, by the 
health boards of 
Chicago and Gal- 
veston, by the Oklahoma agricultural ex- 
periment station, the University of Wis- 
consin, and the Battle Creek Sanatorium. 
Another film of distinct educational 
value was prepared at the suggestion of the 
New York Milk Committee, and was ex- 
hibited throughout the country. It showed, 
first, a dirty and unsanitary cow-shed. The 
farmer’s son protested against such condi- 
tions, but his stubborn father, like most_old- 
time farmers, refused to mend matters. 
The son, with his 
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the French Academy of Sciences by dis- 
playing microscopic films showing what 
takes place in the blood of a mouse 
inoculated with the virus of sleeping-sick- 
ness. A German scientist has taken X-ray 
moving pictures of the processes of diges- 
tion, and very valuable ones of heart-action. 
Still other medical 
men have _ utilized 
moving pictures to 
show the external 
symptoms of va- 
rious nervous dis- 
eases. Also, there 
are over one hundred 
films showing sur- 
gical operations by 
skilled practitioners, 
which are available 
for medical school 
instruction. 

In various schools 
of technology, moving pictures are utilized 
to show machine-shop methods. The entire 
behavior of a machine in actual operation 
can thus be illustrated to a classroom; chips 
fly, workmen move about, feed the machine, 
carry off waste, and so on. 

The United States 
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wife and little baby, 
left the farm, mov- 
ing to the city. Pres- 
ently the baby fell 
sick from drinking 
tainted milk. Her 
grandfather, coming 
to see the child, 
discovered that the 
milk came from his 
own stable. Then 
he went back and 
reformed, the film 
finally showing a 
clean, model, sani- 
tary dairy-stable in 
operation. The di- 
rect value of such 
a film, especially in 
light of the charac- 
ter of moving-picture 
audiences, can hard- 
ly be questioned. 
Moving _ pictures 


Government has offi- 
cially recognized the 
value of motion pic- 
tures, for both edu- 
cation and_ recrea- 
tion. The battle-ship 
Vermont was the first 
ship of our navy to 
be equipped with a 
projector, and films 
are regularly dis- 
played, both for the 
instruction and the 
amusement of the 
crews. The army 
and the experiment 
stations of the De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture are following 
the lead of the navy. 

Moving pictures 
are easily utilized 
in agricultural in 
struction. If a film 








are already used in 
technical and medi 
cal instruction. Com 
mandon, of Paris, not 
long ago astonished 
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camera is placed by 
a glass seed-box, and 
a picture is taken six 
or eight times a day, 
the whole growth of 
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a plant may be shown. Of course, when the 
film is run through the projecting-machine, 
you see the seed go into the ground, sprout, 
grow, flower, and come to fruition all in 
the space of ten minutes; but if you make 
proper allowances for this acceleration, you 
get a vivid picture of plant growth. 
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them, where they would have the added 
appeal of dramatic and pictorial interest? 

Indeed, many of the technical scientific 
subjects, and such of the medical subjects 
as are proper for general exhibition, have 
already been shown on the screens of the 
regular film theaters, with no little success, 
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‘" ABRAHAM 
From a ntotion-ficture 


behavior of harvesting-machines, seed-drill-, 
and the like, can also be illustrated in ac- 
tion, in order to teach modern, scientific 
farm methods. 

A hop-grower in New York State uses 
moving pictures of his plantation to in- 
terest investors and buyers in the city, who 
cannot get out to see the actual process of 
hop-culture. The American Tobacco Com- 
pany has a similar series of moving pic- 
tures, covering the tobacco industry, which 
is used for much the same purpose. Sales- 
men for other industries, of varied kinds, 
now interest possible buyers by means of 
motion pictures. 

We may well ask, if commerce can make 
such use of moving pictures, and if they 
are valuable in highly technical education, 
why should elementary education neglect 
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children and adults alike enjoying them 
and learning from them. 


NATURAL HISTORY IN MOVING PICTURES 


A fine film has been popularly exhibited 
by an American firm, showing the life and 
beneficent activities of the silkworm. Being 
a series of actual photographs, there is no 
“nature faking” about it. Most children 
in school love to read about the silkworm, 
and to see pictures of it. How much more 
would they enjoy their study if they could 
see the eggs laid, see the worm eating his 
way out, shedding his skin, and spinning 
his cocoon, see the burst, the 
whole life of this useful insect unfold before 
their eyes ? 

The same American firm has a splendid 
series of bird photographs, taken by cam- 


cocoon see 
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eras hidden in trees close to the nests, and 
operated by electricity. The mother-birds 
are shown on the eggs, flying away for food, 
coming back to stuff worms down greedy 
throats. All the intimate domestic bird- 


life is caught as few children, in cities, at 
any rate, can ever observe it. 

Another wonderful bird film, taken by 
two Englishmen at great danger, shows the 
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the shelling of the old battle-ship Texas in 
Chesapeake Bay. The historic interest of 
this picture, its value in displaying the 
effects of modern projectiles, its dramatic 
depiction of naval warfare, its scientific 
interest, cannot be denied. We cannot con- 
ceive of a class of boys who would not 
delight to watch it, in connection with their 
studies. 
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life of sea-birds the face of a cliff. 
The picture is very exciting as well 
scientifically valuable, for it shows the men 
preparing for the descent at the edge of the 
cliff, swinging off over space in their little 
sling-chairs, and descending the face of the 
precipice, the camera accompanying them 
on another sling-seat. If such pictures are 
not truly educational, and inevitably bound 
to interest the youngsters, one is hard put 
to say what is. Motion pictures of bird- 
flights, indeed, have had definite influence 
on the development of flying-machines. 
They have a technical as well as an edu- 
cational value. 

A film made in March last, by an Amer- 
ican firm, for commercial exhibition, shows 


on 


as 


ICAL 


EPISODE REPRODUCED IN A MOVING PICTURE 


ew Vork and Paris 

The camera, in taking this film, was 
placed on one of the battle-ships that moved 
past the Texas at a four-mile or five-mile 
range. Views of the firing from the ship 
on which the camera was placed are fol- 
lowed by views of the Texas, showing how 
the shots landed. Similarly we ssee the 
guns of the New Hampshire, next in line 
ahead, belch forth, and these views are 
followed by pictures of the result, so timed 
that it seems as if the spectator follows 
each discharge with his eyes. The series 
closes with near views of the wrecked bat 
tle-ship and scenes on board, where the 
havoc is indescribable. 

Not long ago an officer from the State 
hoard of health of Louisiana came to New 
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York seeking moving pictures suitable to 
show in a health campaign. A car was to 
be run all over the State, containing san 
itary exhibits, and moving pictures were to 
be a part of the program, as a means not 
only of attracting the crowds, but of in- 
structing them. Films for the purpose 
could be found in plenty. Here an 
instance of sane recognition of the motion 
picture’s vast possibilities for good; and, 
as we have mentioned, other health boards 
are also employing film dramas. 

The University of Wisconsin, however, 
has gone a step further, and has taken defi 
nite measures to incorporate the moving 
picture machine into its educational ex 
tension work. 

As an illustration of the varied educa- 
tional films which, without any orders from 
anybody, the manufacturers have already 
provided for the patrons, especially the 
children, of the present commercial thea- 
ters, we have only to scan the lists of a 
single firm. 

For instance, a well-known French firm, 
operating largely in America, has, besides 
certain scientific films already mentioned, 
such interesting pictures as “Bobbie's 


was 


JUG OF 


POISONED WINE TO HIS COUSIN BRITANNICUS 


Ade@ine, Chicago 


Mic roscope, showing the food on the table, 
the blood, the sap in a leaf, and other com- 
mon things and processes under the micro 
scope. It has a beautifully colored film 
showing the entire growth of a chrysanthe- 
mum. It has a marvelously clear picture 
of the life and activities of a carrot-cater- 
pillar. If all these films, and many more 
like them, can be prepared for commercial 
purposes, and can interest people who have 
come to the theater solely for amusement, 
without the aid of teacher or lecturer, how 
vast might be the carefully directed use of 
moving pictures in education! 


STAGING HISTORICAL EPISODES 


But even more than in scientific sub- 
jects, the manufacturers have found profit 
in historical themes. The educational 
value of historical pictures, of course, de- 
pends upon the accuracy and skill with 
which they are arranged. To the credit of 
the manufacturers, let us state at once that 
much of the work has been done with 
great skill, and at great expense and pains. 
If, unaided by the suggestions of teachers 
or historians, the manufacturers can turn 
out educationally valuable historical films 
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for the regular trade, how much more could 
they do if they worked directly for the 
schools, under expert supervision ? 

One of the most recent historical series 
taken in this country depicts various epi- 
sodes in the Revolution. Great care has 
been taken with the costumes, the grouping, 
and the setting. In the first film the min- 
utemen figure. They are shown leaving 
their plows in the field and assembling on 
Lexington Common. The capture of Ticon- 
deroga was photographed at the fort itself, 
which is being restored to its original state, 
and so formed a perfect setting. The battle 
of Bunker Hill—its original scene, of 
course, being built over—was reenacted on 
a hill above Lake Champlain as nearly re- 
sembling the old prints of Bunker Hill in 
1775 as possible. And so on. 

Two historic films, also by an American 
firm, which have proved very popular, 
show episodes in the lives of Napoleon 
and Washington. William Humphreys, an 


actor, was engaged to play Napoleon, and 
the scene showing him on the rocks at St. 
Helena, though the rocks were on the shore 
of Long Island, is remarkably realistic. 
Washington was played by another expert 


actor, Joseph Kilgour. 

Still another film of definite historic 
value was taken not long ago, with great 
labor, depicting the siege of the Alamo. 
As that famous building still stands, it 
was possible to show the actual scene, and 
to make it more vivid for boys and girls 
than any account we have yet read in a 
school history. 

Indeed, there are numberless historical 
films possessing that vivid, dramatic inter- 
est of action and movement which cannot 
be secured from the pictures in a book. 
They are exhibited throughout the country, 
before thousands and thousands of chil- 
dren; but they are not ‘adequately ex- 
plained. Th. are not related by a wise 
teacher to other subjects and to one an- 
other. They still await their proper use in 
the schools, to serve as a powerful weapon 
in education. 


SHOWING THE WONDERS OF THE EARTH 


As in science, nature-study, and history, 
still more in geography the motion picture 
might be a great aid to education, inspiring 
interest and imparting instruction at the 
same time. The eye is the most open chan- 
nel of appeal to the child; and the motion 
picture appeals to the eye with the nearest 
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approximation to reality, because things 
move, grow, shift, correcting the perspective, 
giving the sense of life, imparting the add- 
ed interest of variety and change. 

Then, too, there is always something 
dramatic about a moving picture. Even in 
a street-scene, somebody passes in whom 
you become interested ; a dog runs into the 
view, a strange carriage appears and rolls 
away, making you wonder what its des- 
tination may be. If the camera itself is 
moving, you have the sense of moving along 
yourself. It is almost as good as actual 
travel. Geography, the study of strange 
lands and peoples, becomes vivid and real. 

Let us take, as an example, the eruption 
of a volcano. The geography shows a pic- 
ture of the mountain, which is pitifully 
tame by comparison with the actual scene. 
The children read about flowing lava; but 
no picture in the geography can show the 
lava flowing. A motion picture can show 
it, however. 

Last summer a French firm exhibited in 
America a picture of Mount Etna in erup- 
tion. The camera had been placed as near 
to the crater as it was possible to get, and 
the lava and steam were seen to belch men- 
acingly forth. Then the camera followed the 
lava stream down the mountain. The film 
shows a vineyard flooded by the molten 
mass, and a house burned up. Finally, the 
lava is observed to flow more sluggishly, 
and at length to harden. 

Here, in a space of ten minutes, the 
moving picture can show to the child, more 
vividly and correctly than anything short of 
being actually an eye-witness, the processes 
of volcanic eruption. Here is a lesson in 
geography at once vivid, accurate, and in- 
tensely interesting. If such a film is not 
educational, and a useful weapon for in- 
struction in a school, we do not know the 
meaning of the word education. It trains 
the child to learn by actual observation, and 
it inevitably holds his interest at the same 
time, because it has been demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt that children love moving 
pictures. 

Another excellent example of the geo- 
graphical value of moving pictures is af- 
forded by a film taken not long ago at the 
Panama Canal. That film shows the sides 
of the canal as the train moves along; it 
shows the workmen and officers at toil and 
at rest; it catches the tropic vegetation; 
and, above all, it shows the huge shovels 
and derricks and machines in actual op- 
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eration. You see the dirt fly, you watch the 
cut grow before your very eyes; you can 
see how a great canal is dug. 

One of the favorite geographical subjects 
for the normal child is mountain-climbing, 
especially in the Alps. A moving-picture 
camera has been carried to the top of the 
Matterhorn, picturing various stages of the 
ascent, the perilous inclines, the glacier 
crossings, and finally the panorama from 
the summit. Other peaks of the Alps have 
also been scaled with a camera. These 
pictures have a thrill which no words of 
teacher or book can carry to the child. 

Similarly, the motion picture of the Old 
Faithful geyser spouting, in the Yellow- 
stone Park, is more accurate and vivid 
than any word-painting or still photograph. 


THE ENTERPRISE OF THE FILM-MAKERS 


There are moving-picture factories all 
over the civilized world, and the various 
firms have sent, or will send, their cameras 
anywhere on the globe for interesting pic- 
tures. They have gone into the Russian 
wilds to follow a bear-hunt; they have gone 
into the African jungle; they have ascend- 
ed snow-clad mountains. They have made 


pictures of wild beasts, of Chinese villages 
far from the coast, where the life is the life 
of two thousand years ago; of coronation 
ceremonies, of aviation meets, of a myriad 
interesting things. Thousands of these sub- 
jects figure in the geography which our 


children study in school. They are the 
most vivid possible illustrations. To ex- 
hibit them in school, properly explained by 
the teacher, is to make geography more in- 
teresting than it has ever been before. 

The present writer once saw a picture 
taken in the heart of Africa. It showed 
the laying of a railroad-track through the 
jungle. The sight of-the actual encounter 
with the jungle, the fight with the rank 
vegetation, gave him a more vivid idea than 
he had ever entertained of what the jungle 
means. It also showed clearly how a rail- 
road-track is laid. He thought at the time 
how much he would have enjoyed that pic- 
ture when he was a schoolboy; and he won- 
ders to-day how long it will be before the 
school-children of the present will see the 
wonders of the world illustrated by the mar- 
velous aid of the motion camera. 

The motion camera, indeed, can do more 
than exhibit the life of Chinese villages or 
African jungles. It can do more than show 
Arabian caravans crossing the desert, coro- 


nation processions passing through London, 
or grape-pickers on the terraces of the 
Rhine. Just as the growth of a flower can 
be shown by taking eight pictures a day, 
certain physical changes in the earth’s sur- 
face can be illustrated in motion pictures, 
such as the movements of glaciers, the 
changes in a river’s bed, the action of 
volcanoes—already, as we have seen, the 
subject of a film—and so forth. All such 
pictures, of course, when shown on a screen, 
present a tremendous acceleration in time, 
which must be carefully explained by the 
teacher. Nevertheless, the possibilities for 
real and vivid instruction are there. 


EDISON’S PLEA FOR MOTION PICTURES 


It is only n@tural that Thomas A. Edison 
should speaR enthusiastically in favor of 
motion pictures, since he is one of the me. 
who has done most to make them possible. 
But his words, in a recent interview given 
to the Dramatic Mirror, are none the less 
true. They are well worthy of every educa- 
tor’s attention. 

“The motion picture,” he predicted, 
“will be used for teaching many of the 
elementary subjects. What child, for ex- 
ample, gets a very well defined idea of 
a foreign country or people merely by read- 
ing about them? A printed description is 
obviously incomplete, and mental pictures 
are formed that are generally incorrect. 
No one visits a foreign land, no matter 
how much may have been read about it, 
without a sense of newness and surprise. 

“For a child, reading and study are gen- 
erally irksome. Now, if geography were 
taught by moving pictures, if foreign lands 
and cities were shown, if their topography 
and general characteristics were displayed, 
if the habits and demeanor of the people 
were depicted, and if their occupations and 
methods of work and recreations were illus- 
trated, the child would have as clear an 
idea of everything as if the original scenes 
were viewed directly; and not only so, but 
the study of geography would be a tremen- 
dously interesting experience, and not a 
hardship, as is now likely to be the case.” 

We hope and believe that this day is 
nearer than a great many good people sup- 
pose. Already private schools are install- 
ing projecting-machines. A new public- 
school building in Connecticut has a special 
motion-picture hall attached. And else- 
where the attention of educators is turning 
seriously to this new weapon of instruction. 
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We cannot go so far as Mr. Edison goes 
in preaching the value of motion pictures 
for literary instruction, however. There are 
films showing the Benson players in Shake- 
speare; there is a five-roll film showing 
Dante’s “Inferno”; there are scores of 
French motion-picture dramas written and 
acted by leaders of the French stage. There 
are films showing great operas in panto- 
mime, while a phonograph “renders” the 
accompanying music. There are films il- 
lustrating the story of “Enoch Arden,” 
“The Tale of Two Cities,” and other lit- 
erary masterpieces. Presented before the 
audiences who compose the present clientéle 
of moving-picture theaters, these film dra- 
mas have their distinct educational value, 
of course ; but they are at Jest a makeshift 
or an introduction to solmder learning. 
They have no place in schools. 

Drama is a product of much more than 
pantomime; it is a product of character, 
displayed by speech as well as action; and 
if it is but half realized from the printed 
page, it is no less incompletely realized 
from the pantomimic motion picture. To 
assume, of course, that any film drama 
based on “Enoch Arden” or the “Divine 


Comedy” can take the place of the texts 
of those poems is utterly absurd; it makes 
literature a trivial thing, and education a 
superficial process. 


THE MOTION PICTURE’S PROPER SPHERE 


But because motion pictures are not, and 
never can be, a substitute for Shakespeare 
or Tennyson, for acting, music, and poetry, 
it does not follow that they are not, in 
their proper sphere, a beneficent invention. 
Their sphere is, after all, so far as educa- 
tion is concerned, just what common sense 
suggests—pictorial. Wherever pictures can 
help in the educational process, moving pic- 
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tures can help with double the old effective- 
ness. Once that truth is fixed in mind, the 
proper use of the films need give us no 
trouble, either in the school or the home. 

We say in the home, because inventors 
are now at work upon small projecting in- 
struments which shall be compact and 
cheap enough for home use. The day may 
yet come when eager boys will get a moving- 
picture outfit in their stockings on Christ- 
mas morning, and during the long winter 
evenings may entertain and instruct their 
playmates with pictures of life and events 
in all corners of the globe. 

The moving picture is not necessarily an 
evil. Intrinsically, it is a good. It pos- 
sesses the power still farther to bridge the 
gulf of space, and to bring the world to 
our doors. That is the result toward which 
civilization has been tending for two thou- 
sand years, and the moving-picture camera 
is therefore no more to be decried than the 
printing-press. The part of wisdom is not 
to decry the evil in moving pictures, but to 
bring out the good for the ends of rational 


- amusement and education. 


At the present time, though there is a 
catalogue, prepared by an American firm, 
listing thousands of educational films, edu- 
cational pictures for special uses are ex- 
pensive—too expensive for most schools to 
use them, and for most private families. 
That is solely because the demand at pres- 
ent is small and unorganized, outside of the 
commercial theaters. Once let the schools 
of a single large city—say New York— 
combine to lease films, passing each subject 
from school to school, and it is probable 
that the renting prices would drop to figures 
that would soon make the films available 
everywhere. 

What city will be the first to start the 
good work ? 
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(AFTER NEUMANN ) 


Twrn chambers hath the heart; 
Joy and Wo 


Lodge there a room apart. 


Joy is laughing 


and leaping 


In his room: 


Wo next door is sleeping 


Joy, step light, laugh low, 


Lest 


Thou wake thy 


stir 
neighbor so! 


Charles F. Lummis 





THE DAY OF THE FORGER 


THE FORGED CHECK AS A 


MENACE TO BANKS AND BUSINESS 


MEN, AND WHAT IS BEING DONE TO SUPPRESS IT 


BY FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


“ FNTELLIGENT young man, twenty- 
| one years of age, wishes position in 
real-estate office where he can learn 
the business,” was Henry Frisch’s an- 
nouncement, printed in a New York news- 
paper one morning last October, that a new 
factor was prepared to enter the commercial 
arena. He received a response to his adver- 
tisement, the next day, in the form of a 
brief and businesslike note written on. the 
Astor House stationery and signed “ Charles 
H. Brown,” bidding him call at that hotel 
at ten o’clock the same forenoon. 

At the appointed hour young Frisch, 
wearing his best clothes and his most intel- 
ligent expression of countenance, was at the 
Astor House desk. Five minutes past ten 
saw him in the small parlor adjoining his 
correspondent’s bedroom on one of the floors 
above. Charles H. Brown proved to be a 
man of middle age with prematurely gray 
hair, whose entire appearance was that of a 
prosperous man of affairs, and whose de- 
meanor was alert and businesslike. 

“Have you had any experience in real 
estate?” was his first question. 

Young Frisch replied that, while he had 
had no actual business experience, he had 
been keeping track of sales and values in 
real estate, and believed that with intelli- 
gent application he would soon be able to 
master the subject. Since leaving high 
school, he had been employed by his father, 
who was a tailor on the west side of town, 
he told Mr. Brown; but the son, having no 
aptitude for the paternal vocation, had been 
permitted to choose one of his own. 

“What is your nationality?” Mr. Brown 
inquired. 

The youth replied that his father and 
* mother had both been born in Germany, but 
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that their offggring was a native and up- 
to-date American. 

“Ts it your intention to live at home with 
your parents? Is your mother living?” 

Young Frisch replying in the affirmative 
to both questions, Mr. Brown remarked: 

“That is very satisfactory. Home in- 
fluence, and particularly that of a mother, 
is of inestimable value to a young man in 
business. I am about to open a branch 
real-estate office in New York,” continued 
the prospective employer. “I am already 
doing a large business in Boston, where I 
shall be compelled to spend a great deal of 
my time, and I shall need a man here whom 
I can leave in charge. Suppose I engage 
you on trial for a month at ten dollars a 
week; will that be satisfactory?” 

Young Frisch thought that it would. 

“How much larger your salary becomes 
will depend altogether on yourself,” ob- 
served Mr. Brown. “I like your appear- 
ance, and, as you say, there are opportu- 
nities for men with brains in real estate. I 
am looking for offices to-day. Perhaps it 
would be a good idea for you to inspect the 
property between Broadway and Amsterdam 
Avenue—say from One Hundredth to One 
Hundred and Tenth Streets. Make a 
memorandum of the houses for sale, and 
what prices are being asked. You can 
make your report here to-morrow morning. 
I hope to have offices rented by that time.” 


MR. FRISCH GETS A CHECK CERTIFIED 


Mr. Brown opened the door of his room 
and called his new clerk back, a second 
after that youth had bade him a brisk 
good morning and had started down the 
hotel corridor en route for Amsterdam Ave- 
nue and One Hundredth Street. 
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“By the way,” he said, “before you go 
up-town, I wish you would run down 
Broadway and get this check certified.” 

He handed the young man a check for 
$5,012.50, drawn on the Iron and Brass 
Founders’ Bank of New York to the order 
of the Bank of Toronto, and bearing the 
signature “Kleinert Brothers.” 

“Perhaps you had better carry it in 
this,” the employer suggested, bringing from 
his bedroom a _ bank-messenger’s wallet, 
with a chain designed to fasten about the 
waist. “A certified check is the same thing 
as so much money, and there is no use 
taking any chance of losing it.” 

Young Frisch chained himself to the 
wallet, and started for the bank, much 
impressed by the figures on Mr. Brown’s 
check as compared with those on documents 
of a similar nature which he had some- 
times carried to be certified for his father, 
and feeling that he had taken the tide of 
his affairs at fortune’s highest flood. 

He was followed out of the hotel by a 
well-dressed man who had been standing 
near the clerk’s desk when Frisch asked 
for Mr. Brown earlier that morning, but 
whom the youth had not noticed. This man 
kept him in sight until he entered the Iron 
and Brass Founders’ Bank; kept his eye 
on the door of the bank until the messenger 
came out, and kept him in sight as he 
walked rapidly along Broadway toward the 
hotel. 

As young Frisch was passing Hegeman’s 
drug-store, however, Mr. Brown stepped 
from the door. 

“You needn’t bother about going back 
to the hotel,” he said. “Let me have the 
check, and bring the wallet in the morning. 
I’ve just been telephoned for to look at 
some offices in Pine Street.” 

Next morning, when Frisch reported to 
his employer at the Astor House, Mr. Brown 
expressed regret that he had been unable as 
yet to decide upon a suite of offices in which 
to carry on the New York end of his busi- 
ness. He was pleased with the young 
man’s memorandum of property values; 
and, as Frisch had only got as far as One 
Hundred and Third Street, he told him to 
keep on with the work. 

“Oh,” he said to the young man, as an 
afterthought, “I wish you would take this 
check—it is the one you had certified yes- 
terday—to the New York branch of the 
Bank of Toronto, and ask them to give you 
a bill of exchange on Toronto for the 
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amount. I shall be going to Canada as 
soon as I can get my New York office 
opened, and shall use the money there. 
Have the bill of exchange made payable to 
you, and you can indorse it over to me 
afterward.” 

Frisch did as he was directed, receiving 
a cashier’s check on the Bank of Toronto 
payable to himself, and following the in- 
structions of the teller, who told him to 
write his name and address on a card that 
would be forwarded to the Toronto house 
for the identification of his signature when 
the check was presented there for payment. 

As before, unknown to himself, he was 
followed from the Astor House to and from 
the New York branch of the Canadian 
bank by the same man who had kept him 
under surveillance the previous morning. 
As before, too, his employer met him in 
Broadway and relieved him of the cashier’s 
check. 

“T’ve been called out again,” Mr. Brown 
explained. “Bring your report to the hotel 
to-morrow morning.” 

Young Frisch’s report was again praised 
on the third day of his service. 


MR. FRISCH’S TRIP TO CANADA 


“Let me see—you have now got the 
property values as far as One Hundred and 
Seventh Street,” said Mr. Brown. “We'll 
put off the investigation for a day or two. 
I find that I shall not be able to go to 
Canada myself this week, and as that To- 
ronto bill of exchange is payable to you, 
you'll have to go there and get the money. 
I have a partner in Toronto—he is in the 
rubber business with me—and you can turn 
the money over to him. His name is Har- 
old Wallace. I'll telegraph him to meet 
you at the train.” 

Frisch accordingly went to Toronto, and 
was met in the railway station by Mr. Wal- 
lace, who was none other than the man who 
had kept him under surveillance on Broad- 
way on two occasions that week, and who 
had arrived from New York on the train 
immediately preceding the one that brought 
the youth with the check. 

Having established his identity as Mr. 
Brown’s partner, Mr. Wallace guided the 
young man to the outside of the bank with 
which he was to do business. 

“T’ll finish my cigar out here,” he said. 
“Have them give you five thousand dollars 
of the money for the check in Canadian 
hundred-dollar bills.” 
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When young Frisch had handed the 
$5,012.50 to Mr. Wallace, that gentleman 
told him that he would be just in time to 
catch the next train back to New York if 
he hurried to the station. He hurried and 
caught it. 

When he called at the Astor House desk 
the next day the clerk gave him an envelope, 
and told him that Mr. Brown had left the 
city. The envelope contained ten dollars, 
one week’s salary, and a note from Mr. 
Brown regretfully informing Frisch that 
unforeseen circumstances had caused him 
to postpone indefinitely the opening of his 
branch real-estate office in New York. 

It was not until a week afterward that 
young Frisch learned that the check which 
he had taken to be certified, and with which 
he had afterward purchased the bill of ex- 
change on Canada, was a forgery. He had 
been the unwitting instrument whereby the 
bank whose identity is concealed under the 
name of the Iron and Brass Founders’ had 
been done out of $5,012.50 by the two men 
who called themselves Brown and Wallace. 

When the youth learned that the same 
brace of rogues were known to have -vic- 
timized half a score of New York banks 


within a few weeks, their loot totaling some- 
thing like twenty thousand dollars for that 
period, he realized that if he had known 
a little more about commercial affairs he 
might have seen through the scheme where- 
by his quondam employer and the alleged 


Canadian partner made him their tool. 
Then, doubtless, he might have brought 
about their arrest, with material and moral 
profit to himself. 


THE EPIDEMIC OF FORGERY 


Brown and Wallace are but two of hun- 
dreds of rascals who are living to-day upon 
the proceeds of forgery throughout the 
United States. During the last few years, 
with all the improvements in locks and 
lighting, burglary has become a more and 
more dangerous occupation, and the crim- 
inal has learned that the pen is mightier 
than the jimmy or nitroglycerin. 

Albert S. Osborn, author of “ Questioned 
Documents,” and an authority on the sub- 
ject, declares that the forgery loss in this 
country for the year 1911 is fully fifteen 
million dollars. Officers of the Pinkerton 
and the Burns detective agencies, both of 
which have recently been compelled to es- 
tablish special departments to deal with 
this form of crime, and of the National 
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Surety Company, which issues a policy to 
banks insuring them against forgery, say 
that fifteen millions is a conservative esti- 
mate. 

Taking newspaper clippings alone, com- 
ing from different parts of the country, 
and not including all the States, Mr. Os- 
born recently figured up successful forger- 
ies, during the period of a single week, 
amounting to $593,133. 

“Clever penmen are leaving a trail of 
bad checks reaching from Portland, Maine, 
to Portland, Oregon,” he says. “Banks 
and hotels are naturally the shining marks 
of the forger; but nearly, if not quite, as 
much money is paid out on forgeries by in- 
dividuals, small storekeepers, and business 
houses as by all the banks and hotels com- 
bined. A large proportion, especially of 
the unreported forgeries, is in amounts of 
less than a hundred dollars. If the forger 
of a small check has vanished, and only a 
doubtful clue remains, the natural impulse 
is not to ‘send good money after bad.’ In 
most cases, nothing is done, and the crim- 
inal goes on his way unhampered and un- 
afraid. Banks naturally do not care to 
have it known that they pay out customers’ 
money on forged paper, and if the forger 
is gone they are not inclined to take much 
trouble to find him. What is more, they 
did not inform their fellow bankers that 
they have been victimized. 

“In some cases, the facts are not pub- 
lished for the reason that publicity might 
make it more difficult to apprehend the 
guilty person. On the whole, however, the 
suppression of forgery news is of undoubt- 
ed advantage to the forger.” 

Something like an epidemic of forgery 
appears to have begun about two years ago. 
It seems to be a coincidence that two prom- 
inent surety companies—one in New York 
and the other in Baltimore — established 
forgery insurance departments about the 
same time. The rate, to begin with, was 
two hundred and fifty dollars as insurance 
against a forgery loss of five thousand dol- 
lars for three years. Last spring the Bal- 
timore concern, by reason of the enormous 
increase in the number of forgeries, ceased 
writing new forgery policies altogether. 
The New York company, which still re- 
mains in the field, has raised its rate to 
a minimum of seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars as insurance against a forgery loss of 
five thousand dollars for one year, while in 
the metropolis and other large cities its rate 
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of forgery insurance is forty-five per cent 
per annum. 


THREE CLASSES OF FORGERS 


The banks and detective agencies divide 
the forgers into three classes, two of which 
are professional and one amateur. 

In the first and more numerous profes- 
sional class are the gangs of four and five, 
largely composed of former thieves and 
confidence men, the figures on whose paper 
seldom run as high as five hundred dollars, 
and are more often under one hundred. 
Women are sometimes members of these 
gangs. 

In the second class are criminals of 
breeding and education, fluent talkers, and 
familiar with banking methods and the use 
of foreign exchange, who may be profes- 
sional or business men driven to crime, or 
recruits from the higher walks of rascality. 
These gentry sometimes operate singly, but 
more often in pairs. They are likely to 


deal in four-figure amounts—seldom more 
than five thousand dollars, however. 

The amateur class is composed of boys, 
generally those working in offices, who utter 
forged checks in amounts of less than ten 


dollars, and are generally caught at it the 
first time. 

The men calling themselves Brown and 
Wallace, who got $5,012.50 as a return for 
the ten dollars paid to young Frisch as 
salary, plus his railway fare to Toronto and 
return, belong in the second class of forgers. 
Brown is the penman of the pair, and he 
seems to have begun his campaign against 
the New York banks alone, for it was his 
personal audacity that made his earlier suc- 
cesses possible. 

His first check was for $775, to which 
he forged the signature of a prominent firm 
of New York merchants, making it payable 
to an out-of-town bank. Walking into the 
bank on which the check was drawn, he 
asked to have it certified. The paying- 
teller saw that the firm whose name ap- 
peared at the bottom of the check had $775 
and a few hundred thousand more on de- 
posit. The signature seemed to be all right, 
and the fact that it was payable to another 
bank made him believe that it was an or- 
dinary transaction with a man who had 
an account there. He therefore certified 
the check without the slightest suspicion. 

Brown then went to Philadelphia, and 
deposited the check with a bank in that 
city; and before it had time to get back to 
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the firm whose name was signed to it he had 
drawn against it in three separate amounts 
for $771.50. The Philadelphia bank paid 
without question, for the check he had de- 
posited had been certified by a bank that 
was a member of the New York Clearing- 
House Association. 

Encouraged by this success, Brown put 
nine forged checks in amounts running from 
eight hundred to five thousand dollars 
through various New York banking insti- 
tutions, in each case making them payable 
to out-of-town banks, and personally con- 
ducting negotiations. After that he con- 
sidered it wise to take a partner—Wallace 
—for in September the National Surety 
Company sent out a circular describing his 
method of operation. 

When Wallace had performed the trick 
a couple of times, it became necessary to 
secure further assistance, for the game was 
becoming so well known that any teller 
might demand an explanation when an un- 
known man brought in a check payable to 
an out-of-town bank for certification, while 
neither Brown nor Wallace could be sure 
that he was not being shadowed. 

It was now that young Frisch’s adver- 
tisement for a position brought the unsus- 
pecting youth into the forgery combination. 
How many other advertisements Brown may 
have answered before finding the sort of 
novice he required, is not known; but young 
Frisch, having had no previous experience 
in down-town commerce, answered the for- 
ger’s purpose in all respects. 

Brown gave him the messenger’s wallet 
in which to carry the check for certifica- 
tion, in order that it might appear that he 
had come from another bank. Wallace fol- 
lowed and watched Frisch, not with any 
idea that he might decamp with the check, 
but to make sure that he was not suspected 
and shadowed by detectives. 

Another member of the second class, who 
was working a scheme of his own, gave 
up an hour or so, one day in October, 
to separating an up-town New York bank 
from three thousand dollars. A_ breezy 
Westerner of prosperous appearance, wear- 
ing a confidence - generating sombrero, 
romped in upon the cashier of this bank 
one morning, and introduced himself as a 
merchant of Hood River, Oregon. He was 
stopping at the Plaza Hotel, he said, and 
one of the clerks had recommended that 
particular bank to him. He had with him 
a certified check on the Butler Banking 
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Company of Hood River, with which he 
desired to open an account. 

The cashier was glad to accommodate 
him, and the Westerner was such a genial 
chap that the bank officer permitted him 
to discourse upon Oregon’s wonderful apple 
crop to the point of boredom. In the course 
of the next three days the Hood River mer- 
chant drew checks against his account to 
the amount of three thousand dollars. He 
has not been heard of since. When the 


certified check reached the Butler Banking 
Company it was found to be a forgery. 


A CHAIN-LIGHTNING REAL-ESTATE MAN 


A forger who took twenty-two thousand 
dollars out of three banks in Seattle in four 
days last summer failed to get away with 
the money through being in too much of a 
hurry. This speculative penman arrived 
in the Puget Sound seaport on a Monday, 
and announced that he had come to enter 
the real-estate business and make things 
hum. By way of demonstrating this propo- 
sition, on Tuesday he purchased suburban 
property to the extent of five thousand dol- 
lars, paying for it with a certified check. for 
ten thousand, and receiving one for five 
thousand in exchange. 

This latter check, with another like the 
first in form and amount, he deposited in a 
Seattle bank on Wednesday. On the same 
day he opened accounts in two other local 
banks, depositing certified checks for sev- 
enty-five hundred and five thousand dollars 
respectively. All four of his checks were 
drawn on the same New York bank by a 
bank in Texas, the certification, of course, 
being by the former. 

On Thursday the new depositor rushed 
into each of the three banks, one after the 
other, and withdrew altogether twenty-two 
thousand dollars, with which he said he 
was about to make a quick cash deal. After 
paying him the money, however, an official 
of one of the banks came to the conclusion 
that the chain-lightning real-estate man was 
a trifle too swift, even for Seattle; and an 
investigation speedily proved that all his 
checks were forgeries—both signatures and 
certification. He was traced to Tacoma, 
and was arrested there with a suit-case con- 
taining sixteen thousand dollars in bills. 
He is now serving a term in a Washington 
prison. 

Another unscrupulous penman, who has 
been operating a scheme of his own for 
more than a year, has made the big cities 
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of the entire country, including New York, 
his province. This adventurer telephones 
a bank, a brokerage house, or an express 
company, and asks the price of exchange 
for a certain amount in sovereigns, francs, 
or marks. Upon being asked who is ma- 
king the query, he gives the name of a 
prominent merchant. On the strength of 
this, the exact amount is figured out at the 
other end of the wire while he waits, and 
the information is given him. 

Soon afterward he presents for certifica- 
tion at the merchant’s bank what purports 
to be the latter’s check for the exact amount 
quoted for the foreign money. The check 
being certified, he uses it to purchase the 
European money, which is turned into 
American currency elsewhere. It is not un- 
til the merchant’s bank-account is balanced 
that the check is found to be a forgery, and 
by that time the swindler is perhaps a 
thousand miles away. 


HOW HOTELS ARE VICTIMIZED 


The hotels of the larger cities, and more 
particularly of New York, are continually 
being victimized by forgers. One of these 
gentry, clothed and mannered as a man of 
affairs, will provide himself in some under- 
hand way—perhaps by bribing an office- 
boy, or even by having the printing done 
himself—with letter-heads, envelopes, and 
blank checks bearing the name of a respon- 
sible firm of merchants or manufacturers 
doing business in some other town. He will 
then write letters addressed to a member of 
the firm, or a supposed confidential em- 
ployee, at from two to half a dozen hotels in 
the city where he intends to make his coup, 
enclosing a forged check signed, like the 
letter, with the firm’s name. 

The forger arrives at the scene of op- 
erations on the same day as his written 
matter. At each of the hotels he engages 
more or less expensive rooms under the 
name of the man to whom he has addressed 
a letter, and asks for his mail. After run- 
ning up small bills in all these hostelries, 
he will announce his departure. To each 
cashier he will offer, in payment of his 
account, the check he has made payable to 
the man whose name he has assumed, iden- 
tifying himself by the letter he has ad- 
dressed to himself under the same name. 

These checks are seldom made out for 
more than a hundred dollars; and as to 
refuse a check from a responsible person is 
a serious affront, no matter how regretfully 
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it may be done, the cashier will more often 
than not “take a chance” when the guest 
measures up to a certain standard of out- 
ward respectability. He therefore deducts 
the amount of the bill from the proffered 
check, and hands the guest the difference in 
cash. When he learns that the document 
is a forgery, he pockets the loss gracefully 
or otherwise, according to his temperament. 

There is little risk involved, since, in the 
event of a hotel refusing a check, or asking 
too many questions about it, the guest need 
only assume a haughty expression, pay his 
bill in cash, and depart, assuring the cash- 
ier that he will thereafter take pains to 
recommend the house to his enemies. 

It is the gangs in the big cities who flood 
the banks with forgeries for comparatively 
small amounts that make the greatest in- 
roads upon these institutions. While many 
forged checks that are paid are exceedingly 
clumsy pieces of work, there are scores of 
professional penmen whose work cannot be 
detected by comparison with the standard 
signature kept in the bank. Hence the 
most difficult work of the gangs is to secure 
valid checks as models, since it is essential 
to have a “live” one in order to get the 
serial numbers and copy the style of per- 
foration, as well as for the signature. 

TRICKS OF THE FORGER’S TRADE 

The most popular method of obtaining 
these models is by the robbery of mail-boxes 
in the hallways of business buildings. It 
was through the theft of an eight-hundred- 
dollar check from a mail-box by what is 
known as the Porazzo gang, in 1910, that 
sufficient copies were made to relieve one 
bank of forty thousand dollars. 

Sometimes a gang of forgers will have 
the signature of a firm whose name they 
are about to use, but will have lost track 
of the serial numbers then running on the 
firm’s checks. Perhaps a businesslike man 
will call at the office of this firm, repre- 
senting himself to be an agent of the con- 
cern that makes the paper on which their 
check form is printed. 

“We have been receiving complaints that 
some of our last make of paper is fading,” 
he will say. “Will you let me look over 
your returned vouchers, to see if the color 
is right?” 

The supposed paper-manufacturer’s agent 
is a member of the gang. He not only 
learns the prevailing order of numeration, 
but notices the amounts for which the firm’s 
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checks are drawn, and some of the names 
to which they are payable. All such infor- 
mation is useful in the forger’s trade. 

A method practised by many of the for- 
gers is to bribe minor clerks and office-boys 
to steal blank checks from the back of their 
employers’ check-books, where they may not 
be missed for some time. A check with 
the name of a responsible firm engraved on 
it is accepted almost anywhere. If the 
name is cleverly imitated, the forgery is 
seldom detected at the bank on which it is 
drawn until the firm’s account is balanced. 
The fact that few accounts are balanced 
more than once a month is an important 
point in the forgers’ scheme. 

The members of a gang seldom run the 
risk of presenting a check in person at a 
bank. Most of the bogus paper is put 
through some other banking concern. To 
effect this, one of the bandits will go into 
a neighboring town, perhaps; will hire office 
room as the agent of a firm of standing, and 
open a bank-account through which a series 
of forged checks will be passed. Or he 
may buy out a small store in the city in 
which the gang is operating, paying an in- 
considerable sum down, and establish con- 
nections with a bank in the same town. 

If the gang can find out at about what 
time in the month the account of the par- 
ticular firm whose checks they are forging 
is balanced, they can almost calculate the 
moment when it will be necessary for the 
member with the bank-account to make 
himself scarce. 

However, the banks are not unduly 
alarmed over the forgery epidemic. The 
police, of all the large American cities, as 
well as the local detective agencies every- 
where, are on the qui vive for the capture of 
these adroit craftsmen. Moreover, the big 
national detective agencies, on behalf of the 
National Security Company, the American 
Bankers’ Association, and many individ- 
ual banks, are making superhuman efforts 
to lay the forgers by the heels. 

Mr. Osborn, who is cognizant of many 
cases of forgery not reported except to him, 
considers that fuller cooperation, with more 
complete reports, is necessary before the 
flood of bad paper can be more than re- 
tarded. With such cooperation, and with 
a carefully devised, nation-wide plan of 
procedure, he believes that banks, hotels, 
and business houses will save millions of 
dollars that will otherwise go to the sinful 
confraternity of the pen. 





THE GREAT SHAKESPEARE-BACON 
CONTROVERSY 


BY EDWARD H. SOTHERN 


HE effort to establish the theory that 
Francis Bacon was the author of the 
plays credited to William Shake- 
speare I do not resent. It is, of course, a 
matter of pleasurable satisfaction to the 
actor to think that one of his profession 
was the author of the noblest works of im- 
agination in any language; but were there 
compelling evidence entitling Francis Bacon 
to the glory I should not grieve. 

Some have feared to read the arguments 
of the Baconians, lest they should come to 
believe. I have not been one of these. All 
the important books on the subject will be 
found in my library, and I have read them 
assiduously. 

That there is a wide-spread interest in 
the so-called Baconian theory is brought 
home to me in every city I visit during the 
theatrical season. In my daily mail it is 
an unusual thing when there are not several 
letters asking my opinion on the subject. 
Because of my familiarity with the plays, 
and my presumed interest in their author- 
ship, theatergoers quite naturally consider 
that I have come to some definite conclusion 
in the matter. 

It is unhappily the case that the Baco- 
nians have not been treated with common 
fairness. To answer arguments, honestly 
set forth, by calling a man a fool, knave, 
crank, dunce, or madman, is certainly doing 
injury to gentle courtesy. The cause of the 
Shakespearians is not advanced by bludg- 
eonry or blackguardism. Even though you 
may consider that the efforts to establish 
the theory are based on impeachable facts, 
unfounded presumptions, and even palpable 
fraud, it is nevertheless a speculation of 
such engrossing interest that one’s impa- 
tience need not break forth into boorish 
words of vindictive rejoinder. 

In his facetious little book, “Is Shake- 
speare Dead?” Mark Twain makes capital 
use of this feature of the fray. He says: 


The upholders of the Stratford-Shakespeare 
superstition call us the hardest names they can 
think of; very well, if they like to descend to that 
level, let them do it, but I will not so undignify 
myself as to follow them. I cannot call them 
harsh names! The most I can do is to indicate 
them by terms reflecting my disapproval, and this 
without malice. To resume. What I was about 
to say was, those THUGS have built their entire 
superstition upon inferences. 


Not satisfied with this gentle retort, he 
proceeds to refer to the Shakespearians as 
being “Stratfordolaters, blatherskites, and 
buccaneers,” and adds: 


I cannot call to mind a single instance where I 
have ever been irreverent, except towards the 
things which were sacred to other people. 


I recall that when a boy with my father, 
in London, I one day picked up at an old 
book-shop a paper-covered volume which 
bore an unusual cover design. In the cen- 
ter was a huge kettle, under which was a 
roaring fire. Emerging from the kettle were 
Shakespeare’s head and shoulders. Above 
this design was Shakespeare’s name, and the 
bulging side of the kettle bore the words 
“boiled down.” In short, “Shakespeare 
Boiled Down” was a little book containing 
brief summaries of the plays. An earlier 
owner of the volume—evidently an enthu- 
siastic Baconian—had run his pen through 
the first and last of the three words, making 
the title read, “ Boiled Bacon.” 

Taking the book home, I handed it to 
my father, and asked for his opinion. His 
reply, as I remember it, was to the follow- 
ing effect: 

“Tt is nonsense, Ned—all nonsense. It 
is utterly impossible, had Bacon written the 
plays, that the secret would not have leaked 
out. For example—Bacon had a wife, and 
her a faithless one. Take every line that 
has come down to us from the days of 
Shakespeare, and you can’t lay your finger 
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on a word or phrase that can be twisted, 
pinched, or tortured into the faintest sug- 
gestion that Bacon was the author of the 
plays which are credited to Shakespeare. 
That the real authorship could have been 
kept a secret would be a greater mystery— 
more inexplicable—than the Sphinx.” 


HOW COULD THE SECRET HAVE BEEN KEPT? 


In reading Baconian literature during the 
years that have succeeded, I have ever had 
in mind the words of my father, “the secret 
would have leaked out.” Let us see how 
the matter stands: 

London, during Shakespeare’s time, was 
a city with a population of about three hun- 
dred thousand. Shakespeare, while an 
actor and part proprietor of the leading 
playhouse of the city, was the companion 
of such men as Ben Jonson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Marlowe, and many other dis- 
tinguished poets. He was, likewise, well 
known to such men as the Earl of Essex, 
the Earl of Southampton, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; they were his intimate acquaint- 
ances, and yet never a word of suspicion! 

Bacon, his wife, and his family might 
have kept the secret of the authorship dur- 
ing their lifetime; but Shakespeare, the 
false claimant, would surely have been de- 
tected before he died. If he were the 
“Stratford lout” some Baconians have pic- 
tured him, he would have been laughed out 
of London. Such a man, in such an age, 
claiming the authorship of “Venus and 
Adonis,” “Lucrece,” the sonnets, “ Ham- 
let,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and the other 
plays, would have been literally annihila- 
ted; and the man most likely to execute him 
was Ben Jonson. It is inconceivably im- 
probable that “rare Ben” could have been 
so utterly hoaxed and bamboozled. If there 
was a compact between Shakespeare and 
Bacon, Jonson, above all men of his time, 
would have been acquainted with the fact, 
for, besides being an intimate friend of 
Shakespeare, he had from time to time been 
employed by Bacon as a secretary. 

Even supposing that Jonson, acquainted 
with the secret, could have been kept quiet 
during the poet’s life, he surely would have 
broken his silence after Shakespeare’s death. 
Shakespeare died in 1616, and seven years 
afterward, when the First Folio was brought 
out, Jonson was the man selected to supply 
the commendatory verses. He wrote one of 
the most magnificent eulogies in any lan- 
guage, saying that Shakespeare “was not 


Oot 


of an age, but for all time.” 
said in his “ Discoveries”: 


Again, he 


I loved the man and do honor his memory on 
this side idolatry. 


Ben Jonson died twenty-one years after 
Shakespeare, and eleven after Bacon, and 
yet there is neither a word in his writings, 
nor a whisper from him, to indicate in the 
slightest degree that any one but Shake- 
speare was the author of the plays. 

If either Essex or Southampton had the 
faintest suspicion that Bacon was the author 
of the dramas, they would surely have made 
use of the fact. Both of these men knew 
Shakespeare. So did John Webster, who 
wrote: 


For mine owne part, I have ever truly cherished 
my good opinion of other men’s worthy labors; 
especially of that full and heightened stile of Mr. 
Chapman; the labor’d and understanding works 
of Mr. Jonson; the no lesse worthy composures 
of the both worthily excellent Mr. Beaumont and 
Mr. Fletcher, and lastly—without wrong last to 
be named—the right happy and copious industry 
of Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. Dekker, and Mr. Hey- 
wood. 


Heywood knew him also, as witness his 
jocular couplets: 


Excellent Bewmont, in the formost ranke 

Of the rar’st wits, was never more than Frank. 
Mellifluous Shakespeare, whose inchanting quill 
Commanded mirth or passion, was but Will. 
And famous Johnson, though his learned pen 
He dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben. 

Fletcher and Webster, of that learned packe 
None of the mean’st, yet neither was but Jacke. 


Milton was seven years old when Shake- 
speare died. He was the companion of the 
great men of his time—men who had 
known Shakespeare, and who certainly dis- 
cussed him as a poet. Milton lived fifty- 
eight years after Shakespeare, and forty- 
eight years after Bacon. Yet never a 
shadow of doubt that Shakespeare was the 
author of the plays! 

Surely, had there been such doubt, John 
Milton would not, in 1630, have penned 
these lines: 


What needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones 

The labor of an age in piled stones? 

Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such 
name? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 


weak witness of thy 
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Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 

For whilst to the shame of slow-endeavoring art 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took— 
Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving, 
And so sepulchered in such pomp dost lie 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 


SOME BACONIAN ARGUMENTS 


The Baconians gloat over the fact that 
Jonson said that Shakespeare “ wanted art,” 
and that Voltaire referred to him as a 
“barbarian.” Indeed, the Baconians make 
some amazing deductions. Bacon himself 
invented the inductive method, but they 
have devised a wild-ducktive system of sci- 
entific investigation that is a source of per- 
petual wonder. 

The inference, of course, is that Jonson 
and Voltaire were casting doubts on the 
authorship of the plays. Both Jonson and 
Voltaire were adherents of the classic 
“unities” of time, place, and action. 
Shakespeare literally spat upon such rules, 
as does every dramatist of our time. Jon- 
son “observed the unities,” as did Voltaire; 
yet Jonson said of Shakespeare that he was 
the “soul of the age,” Voltaire wrote of the 
plays and of the poet: 


They are lightning flashes which have sent 
forth their gleams in the profoundest night. 
His genius, was at once strong and abundant, 


natural and sublime. 


Another argument tending to prove that 
Shakespeare was a “barbarian” is the fact 
that he spelled his name in several ways. 
This is one assertion that is not denied. 
It is also true that Sir Walter Raleigh, ad- 
mittedly one of the most cultured men of 
the time, spelled his name “ Rauley,” “ Rau- 
liegh,” “Raleghe,” and “Ralegh.” Sir 
Philip Sidney frequently signed himself 
“Sydney,” while Spenser often wrote 
“Spencer.” Take any of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries, and we find the same thing. 
Marlowe’s name occurs in ten different 
spellings, Throckmorton’s in sixteen, Gas- 
coigne’s in nineteen, Percy’s in twenty- 
seven, while Ben Jonson wrote his in al- 
most every imaginable form. 

Because Shakespeare sometimes spelled 
his name “Shakespere” and again 
“Shakespeare,” an English barrister, G. G. 
Greenwood, has contended that there were 
two men—Shakespeare, the author, and 
Shakespere, the player, of Stratford. In 


as 
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reply to Mr. Greenwood’s theory, it is only 
necessary to say that “The Pilgrimage to 
and Return from Parnassus,” a play printed 
in 1606, introduced Kempe, the clown of 
Shakespeare’s company, who is made to say 
that his fellow actor, Shakespeare, “ puts 
down” all the university playwrights. The 
remark is part of a conversation between 
Kempe and Burbage, the latter being the 
leading actor of the company and part 
owner of the Globe Theater: 


Bursace—“ A little teaching will mend their 
faults, and it may be, besides, they will be able 
to pen a part.” 

Kempe—“ Few of the university pen plays well; 
they smell too much of that writer Ovid, and talk 
too much of Proserpina and Jupiter. Why, here's 
our fellow Shakespeare puts them all down, aye, 
and Ben Jonson, too. Oh, that Ben Jonson is 2 
pestilent fellow! He brought up Horace giving 
the poets a pill, but our -fellow Shakespeare hath 
given him a purge that made him bewray his 
credit.” 


This clearly identifies Shakespeare the 
author and Shakespeare the player. 

This ignorant nonsense as to the spelling 
of the name, and the effort to make it ap- 
pear that there were two Shakespeares, is 
quite on a par with the cipher absurdities. 
The cryptographers claim that Francis 
Bacon, “for the purpose of concealing the 
secret histories which he wrote for poster- 
ity, composed all the plays of Shakespeare, 
Christopher Marlowe, Robert Greene, and 
George Peele; the ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ by Robert Burton, and all the works 
of Edmund Spenser, together with all the 
undisputed works of Bacon.” 

“Oh, that way madness lies,” 
says; “let me shun that!” 


as Lear 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE LAW 


It is surprising that the late Mark Twain 
could have been taken in by an argument 
which, when you turn on the light of com- 
mon sense, slinks into a corner and hides its 
head. I refer here to Shakespeare’s knowl- 
edge of the law. Books have been written 
to prove that the author of the plays must 
have been some one intimately acquainted 
with the law-courts and their practises. 
It is argued that Shakespeare, the play- 
actor, could not possibly have gained this 
special information. Hence it is proclaimed 


that Bacon wrote the plays. 

Now, lawyers are mentioned eleven times 
in the Shakespeare plays, and in no instance 
with kindly appreciation of their worth. 























We should hardly find Bacon saying, as 
in “Henry VI”: 
The first thing we do, let's kill all the lawyers. 


An attorney, in the playwright’s eye, was 
an individual whose business is to show 
people how to evade the law. Bacon would 
have had some nice compliments, probably, 
for his beloved profession; but Shake- 
speare had none. 

The argument about Shakespeare’s knowl- 
edge of the law would apply with equal 
force to his fellow playwrights, Jonson, 
Webster, and Massinger, who frequently 
employed law terms, but none of whom 
were engaged in the legal profession. John 
Ford practised as a barrister, and yet it is 
oddly a fact that he makes less use of legal 
metaphors than any of his contemporaries. 

The same scheme of reasoning might very 
well have been applied to Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of acting. His insight into the 
art was truly a marvel. Bacon was not an 
actor. Busily engaged as a politician, a 
courtier, and a judge, and in his last years 
with his scientific studies and philosophic 
writings, he was not likely to be familiar 
with the art, as well as the jargon, of the 
stage, and so could not have written the 
plays. Shakespeare was a successful and 
accomplished actor, and so must have writ- 
ten them. 

It has aptly been said that if Bacon wrote 
“ Hamlet,” then Coke may have written the 
plays attributed to other Elizabethan poets. 

This sort of wild-ducktive reasoning 
would serve to establish almost anything. 
The plays indicate, for example, an inti- 
mate knowledge of the sea. Now, neither 
Bacon nor Shakespeare is known to have 
been aboard a ship. So neither could have 
written the plays. Consequently, they must 
have been written, let us say, by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, or perhaps by Sir Francis Drake. 

Again, a man named Blades, an English 
printer, wrote an interesting book which set 
forth that had the author of the plays passed 
his whole life in a printing-office, he could 
not have been more familiar with “the 
many peculiarities of nomenclature belong- 
ing to the handicraft.” Hence, neither 
Shakespeare, nor Bacon, nor Raleigh was 
the author of the dramas, but some itinerant 
English printer, or perhaps a printer’s devil. 

The Baconians have filled volume after 
volume with this sort of wild-ducktive con- 
jecture. It is as tiresome as profitless. To 
sweep it all away, and to account sufficiently 
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for Shakespeare’s wonderful skill in dealing 
with varied phases of human life and ac- 
tivity, all that we need say is this—he was 
a genius. 

The reason commonly advanced by the 
Baconians for Bacon’s desire to keep the 
authorship of the plays a secret is this— 
being the lord chancellor of England, he 
could not, with propriety, be known as their 
author. It is admitted that it might have 
been unseemly for a counselor of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James to be known as 
a writer of plays. However, Bacon did not 
become solicitor-general till 1607, and was 
first appointed lord chancellor in 1618, two 
years after Shakespeare died. Moreover, 
this argument does not apply at all to 
“Venus and Adonis,” “Lucrece,” and the 
sonnets. If Bacon had been the author of 
these poems, he would surely have claimed 
the distinction. 

In 1621 Bacon was found guilty of bri- 
bery and sent into retirement. This was 
five years after Shakespeare’s death, and 
surely the time had now arrived for him to 
acknowledge, at least to his intimate friends, 
the authorship of the poems and plays—if 
they were his. He died in 1626, ten years 
after Shakespeare had passed away, and 
yet during all this time there is not an in- 
finitesimal hint that he had used the Strat- 
ford actor as a stalking-horse. There is 
not, indeed, “the faintest vestige of a tra- 
dition” that Lord Bacon had anything 
whatever to do with the writing of the plays. 
The idea was first propagated by an Amer- 
ican woman, Miss Delia Bacon, who was 
born in Ohio in 1811, and who published 
her “Philosophy of the Plays of Shake- 
speare Unfolded” in 1857. 


THE “MENTAL GIFTS” OF BACON 


There never was a theory so ably mis- 
represented, so beautifully befogged by false 
and subtle arguments. Mark Twain, in 
his immensely amusing little book, asserts 
that Bacon “had every one of the mental 
gifts, and every one of the acquirements, 
that are so prodigally displayed in the plays 
and poems.” He says that Bacon could 
have written anything in the plays and 
poems; that he could have written the solilo- 
quy of Hamlet. Also, adds Mark, he could 
have written the following, but refrained: 


Good frend for Jesus sake forbeare 

To digg the dust encloased heare; 

Bleste be the man that spares thes stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 





~ 
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We do not actually know that Shake- 
speare was the author of these lines; but 
applying the wild-ducktive method of 
reasoning, we have some surprises in store. 
We do not know whether Bacon wrote the 
soliloquy of Hamlet, but we do know that 
he evolved, among many other things, the 
following gems of wisdom: 


The rainbow touching anything causes a sweet 
smell 

Eggs laid in the full of the 
birds. 

Witches cannot hurt kings. 

Bracelets made from snakes are good for curing 
cramps. 

The skin of the wolf might cure the colic, be- 
cause the wolf has a good digestion. 

Divers witches and sorceresses, as well amongst 
the heathen as amongst the Christians, have fed 
flesh, to aid, as it seemeth, their 


moon breed better 


upon man’s 
imagination 

The raising gently of the bridge of the nose, 
doth prevent the deformity of a saddle nose. 
Which observation well weighed, may teach a 
means to make the persons of men and women, 
in many kinds, more comely and better featured 
than they would be, by the forming 
and shaping of them in their infancy: as by 
stroking up the calves of the legs, to keep them 
from falling down too low; and by stroking up 
the forehead, to keep them from being low-fore- 
headed 

It is reported of very good credit that in the 
East Indies, if you set a tub of water open in a 
room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn dry 
in twenty-four hours, though it stand at some 


otherwise 


distance from the cloves 

The ointment that witches use is reported to 
be made of the fat of children digged out of 
their graves. 

Is there a line in Shakespeare that can, 
by the widest stretch of the imagination, 
lead one to think that he could have penned 
these puerilities ? 


BACON AS A VERSE-MAKER 


Bacon may really have written the solilo- 
quy of Hamlet. We have no proof that he 
did not do so. We are quite sure, however, 
that he composed a number of translations 
of certain Psalms in English. Bacon was 
proud of these compositions, dedicating 
them to his friend, George Herbert. The 
Baconians have been put to very consider- 
able trouble to find some plausible excuse 
for these painfully bad verses. Sidney Lee 
calls them “clumsy and crude doggerel.” 
The first four lines of Bacon’s translation 
of the first Psalm, which may be taken as 
a fair sample, run as follows: 
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Who never gave the wicked reed 
A yielding and attentive ear; 

Who never sinners’ paths did tread, 
Nor sat him down in scorner’s chair. 


This will be enough—it is no improve- 
ment on King David! 

In the biography appearing with Ball’s 
edition of the works of Bacon, printed in 
London, in 1838—some years previous to 
the first flowering of the Baconian theory— 
there is a reference to these Psalms. ‘The 
biographer observes: 


Bacon was an excellent critic; but from want 
of genuine sensibility and early practise, or from 
the scientific character of his pursuits which led 
him to think more of a man’s wants than his 
feelings, he was no poet. 


James Spedding, the greatest student of 
Bacon’s works, his editor and biographer, 
was challenged by Judge Holmes to reply 
to his book, “The Authorship of Shake- 
speare,” which undertakes to demonstrate 
that William Shakespeare did not, and that 
Francis Bacon did, write the plays and 
poems. Spedding, in reply, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


I have read your book on the authorship of 
Shakespeare faithfully to tha end. I must declare 
myself not only unconvinced, but undisturbed 
Asking me to believe that Bacon was the author 
of these dramas is like asking me to believe that 
Lord Brougham was the author of not only 
Dickens’s novels, but of Thackeray's also, and of 
Tennyson’s poems besides. If there were any 
reason for supposing that somebody else was th¢ 
real author, I think I am in a position to say 
that, whoever it was, it was not Bacon. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FAME IN HIS OWN DAY 


It is commonly stated by the Baconians 
that Shakespeare was not recognized as the 
author of the plays during his lifetime; 
that he was ignored by the people of his 
own day. This statement may probably 
be credited to ignorance, rather than to 
sheer misrepresentation. In Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s “Life of Shakespeare” there 
are collected more than thirty contempo- 
rary mentions of Shakespeare and his plays. 

When the Baconians call attention to the 
fact that little is known of Shakespeare, 
they fail to add that little is known of any 
of the dramatists of the time. Biographical 
data are strangely scanty, not only in the 
case of Shakespeare, but in that of Bacon 
himself. Bacon’s biographer of 1838, al- 
ready quoted, says: 





















The private memorials of our most distinguished 
countrymen were not very carefully respected by 
their contemporaries; and when such a genius, 
or rather such a miracle, as Shakespeare was 
allowed to depart without the slightest effort be- 
ing made to illustrate his individual life, it would 
not have been surprising if Bacon had, notwith- 
standing his aristocratic connections, been simi- 
larly treated. 


Ben Jonson was as famous in his time 
as was Shakespeare, and yet even the date 
of his birth is in question. So little has 
come down to us of either Beaumont or 
Fletcher that one could write all that is 
authentically known of their history on a 
postage-stamp. The same is true, in greater 
or less degree, of Heywood, Greene, Mar- 
lowe, Peel, Sidney, Spenser, Wyatt, and 
Drayton. Of Webster, one of the greatest 
of English dramatists, we have practically 
no recorded facts. The date of his birth is 
a matter of conjecture, and the cyclopedias 
say that “his death has been variously set 
from 1625 to 1652.” Sidney Lee rightly 
remarks: 
wait for men of 
Shakespeare’s 


Biographers did not lie in 
eminence on their death-beds, in 
epoch. 


Instead of biographical notices, homage 
to the dead was paid in elegiac verse, such 
as Jonson’s eulogy prefacing the First 
Folio. The earliest English biographical 
collection was Fuller’s “ Worthies of Eng- 
land,” begun in 1643, and issued in 1662. 
In this work, Shakespeare did not fail of 
interesting mention. 

Fuller was able to talk with several peo- 
ple who had known Shakespeare—notably 
with Sir William Davenant, who claimed 
to be the poet’s son; with Taylor and Lowni, 
two players of Shakespeare’s company ; 
and with Thomas Heywood, a contemporary 
dramatist, who died in 1650. From these 
he gathered his description of the wit-com- 
bats between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, 
of whom Fuller said: 


Which two I behold like a Spanish great gal- 
leon and an English man-of-war. Master Jon- 
son, like the former, was built far higher in 
learning; solid, but slow, in his performances. 
Shakespeare, like the English man-of-war, lesser 
in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn with all 
tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds, 
by the quickness of his wit and invention. 


Fuller also gleaned this from Shakespeare’s 
friends: 
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Though his genius was jocular and inclining 
him to festivity, yet he could, when so disposed, 
be solemn and serious. 


A likely picture! 

John Aubrey (1626-1697) described 
Shakespeare as of a ready and pleasant, 
smooth wit; a handsome, well-shaped man, 
graceful and light of limb, displaying in 
his dress a degree of refinement harmo- 
nizing with the expression of his pale, tran- 
quil face, his intellectual forehead, and 
thoughtful eyes. 

Great ado is made of the fact that no 
copyright entries appear in the name of 
Shakespeare. The Baconians fail to state, 
however, that what is true of Shakespeare 
applies with equal truth to Jonson and Mar- 
lowe. Their names are not on the records 
at Stationers’ Hall—so neither Jonson nor 
Marlowe, I suppose, was the author of the 
plays which bear his name! 

The Baconians are pleased to refer to 
Shakespeare as a “Stratford butcher.” 
Suppose he worked in a butcher’s shop as 
a boy; that does not prove anything. Mi- 
chael Drayton was also the son of a butcher, 
and so was Cardinal Wolsey. Shakespeare 
was not the only youth who began in a 
lowly way and rose to distinction as a poet. 
Marlowe was once a shoemaker, for exam- 
ple; Ben Jonson worked with his step- 
father as a bricklayer. Keats, in a later 
day, was taunted as being an apothecary’s 
boy, and told to “go back to his galli- 
pots”; while Francis Thompson, perhaps 
the greatest poetic genius of the present age, 
was a street-crossing sweeper in London, 
and sent his poems to the publisher written 
on butcher’s paper. 


SOME BACONIAN FICTIONS 


When the Baconians assert that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was a believer with them, 
one’s patience is given a wrench. The ex- 
cuse for their belief is based on a mislead- 
ing quotation from Emerson’s magnificent 
tribute to the bard—‘“ Shakespeare; or, the 
Poet” 

He was a jovial actor and manager. I cannot 
marry this to his verse. 


The original user of these two brief sen- 
tences was guilty of gross misrepresenta- 
tion. Had he given the entire paragraph, 
or the general purport of the essay, the 
reader would have seen that Emerson was 
not a Baconian, and that he meant some- 
thing far different from what they pretend. 
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The claim that Emerson was a Baconian 
is of a piece with the claim that Dickens 
was one of them. When the purchase of 
Shakespeare’s birthplace was suggested, 
Dickens entered heartily into the project, 
and when “The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
was performed to raise funds for the proj- 
ect, he played the part of Justice Shallow. 
As Mark Twain seems to have pinned 
his faith to about every misstatement made 
by the Baconians, it may not be amiss to 
point out still another. He remarks: 


There were but few books anywhere in that 
day, and only the educated and well-to-do pos- 
sessed them, they being almost confined to the 
dead languages. All the valuable books then ex- 
tant in all the vernacular dialects of Europe 
would hardly have filled a single shelf. 


Here, indeed, is a ridiculous travesty of 
truth. After three hundred years, and 
despite the great London fire, there are in 
New York alone several libraries contain- 
ing more than a “single shelf” of books 


printed during the life of Shakespeare. 
During Shakespeare’s time there were many 
book-publishing houses 
their product was voluminous. 


in London, and 
The pur- 
pose of Mark Twain’s statement is, of 
course, to prove that Shakespeare would not 
have been able to obtain books to read, 
while Bacon, living among the “educated 
and well-to-do,” possessed them, and so, by 
the wild-ducktive method of reasoning, 
must have been the author of the plays. 
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That Shakespeare did not mention any 
plays or manuscripts in his will has long 
been a matter of grave suspicion—among 
the Baconians. The fact is, as pointed out 
by Brandes, that “poets sold their works 
outright to the theater,” for such sums as 
five or ten pounds. Having sold his plays, 
Shakespeare made no mention of them in 
his will. They were not his to convey. 

And Shakespeare gave his “second-best 
bed” to his wife. More suspicions! Bacon 
also made a will. It bears date of 1625— 
one year before his death, nine years after 
Shakespeare had been laid to rest at Strat- 
ford. Surely, if the time had not yet come 
for divulging his secret, he would direct that 
it should be revealed after his death. Yet 
in Bacon’s will there is not a hint of “ Venus 
and Adonis,” “Lucrece,” the sonnets, or the 
plays. His wife lived some twenty years 
after her lord and master, and her lips, too, 
were sealed to the last! 

Bacon, not to be outdone by Shakespeare, 
gave his servant, Stephen Paise, his “bed 
with the appurtenances, bed-linen, and ap- 
parel-linen, as shirts, pillow-biers, sheets, 
caps, handkerchiefs, etc.” So it appears 
that Alice Barnham, Lady Verulam, like 
Ann Hathaway Shakespeare, got only her 
husband’s second-best bed. 

It has seemed to me that a good many 
people have so long busied themselves ar- 
guing over the Baconian theory that they 
have somehow forgotten to read and enjoy 
the plays. 


TOGETHER 


AMBITION is a friend of mine; 


We walk life’s 


way together, 


It matters not if skies be fine, 
Or dark and rough the weather. 


Were I alone, the hills so steep, 
So rough the path we follow, 
That I perchance would never creep 
Beyond the nearest hollow. 


But strong Ambition takes my hand, 
His eager face all glowing, 

And thus we journey toward a land 
With milk and honey flowing. 


And even though the way be long, 
And rough and dark the weather, 
Upon our lips there's still a song, 


Because 


we walk together! 


Louise 


Gertrude 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


on the steamer Autocratic. Taking passage at the last moment, he is obliged to share a small 

stateroom with a somewhat eccentric fellow traveler who gives his name as William Howard 
Iff. Part of Staff's baggage is a huge bandbox, containing a gorgeous hat, which was delivered ta 
him just before he sailed—for some friend, he supposes, who wishes him to take it to New York. 
On boarding the steamer, he sees a steward carrying a precise duplicate of the box, which he 
claims as his own, but which proves to belong to a Miss Eleanor Searle. 

Among the other passengers are Alison Landis, a beautiful and brilliant young actress, to 
whom Staff is engaged, and for whose next season he is writing a play; Arkroyd, a rich but vulgar 
New Yorker, who seems to be on rather more friendly terms with Miss Landis than Staff cares to 
see; and Mrs. Ilkington, a garrulous matron of social pretensions, who insists that Staff shall sit 
at her table in the dining-room—-where Miss Searle was also seated. Thus introduced to Eleanor, 
Staff learns that she has been studying music in Europe, and is hoping to find an opening on the 
operatic stage in New York. 

On the first night of the voyage, Manvers, purser of the Autocratic, accosts Staff and gives him 
two startling pieces of information. One is that Miss Landis, while in Paris, purchased a costly 
pearl necklace, the so-called Cadogan collar, which she presumably has with her on the ship. The 
other—a significant coincidence—is that Iff, as he calls himself, is an expert thief, also known 
as Arbuthnot Ismay. Staff is not greatly surprised, therefore, a few days later, to learn that the 
necklace has vanished. Iff is summoned to the captain’s cabin, and. examined; but he successfully 
“ bluffs” his questioners, denying that he is Ismay, and claiming to be an agent of the Secret 
Service—in proof of which he exhibits what purports to be an official commission. The inquiry 
ends without throwing any light on the disappearance of the necklace. Later, the captain learns 
by wireless that Iff’s claim to be a secret service man is false; but when the ship reaches Quaran- 
tine, and detectives come aboard to arrest the supposed thief, he is nowhere to be found. 

In New York, Staff goes to his rooms on East Thirtieth Street. Here, late in the evening, 
Alison Landis visits him, and confesses that she herself has hidden the Cadogan collar in the 
mysterious hat which he has brought from London. Staff rebukes her for the folly of smuggling, 
and for her recklessness in exposing him to serious charges had the jewels been found in his 
possession; and there ensues a quarrel which ends in the breaking off of their engagement. When 
they look for the necklace, however, they find no trace of it. The bandbox contains a hat which 
neither of them has seen before, and Staff infers that he must have brought Miss Searle’s box from 
the pier, instead of his own. To recover the pearls, therefore, it will be necessary to find Eleanor. 

After Alison’s departure, Staff is surprised by a visit from Iff, who says that he has escaped 
from the Autocratic by swimming ashore. He proceeds to assert his entire innocence, and 
accounts for his suspicious behavior by telling Staff that he was watching Ismay, who, he asserts, 
is his cousin, and who was also aboard the steamer in disguise. 


Bex the st STAFF, a successful young American author, is homeward bound for New York 


XII (continued ) “At least I was pretty positive about it. 
You'll have to be patient, if you want to 
F that was so, why didn’t you de- understand—and _intelligent—and follow 
nounce Ismay when you were’ me back to Paris. The three of us are there 
accused of stealing the Cadogan —Ismay, Miss Landis, myself. Miss Lan- 
collar?” pursued Staff. dis is dickering with Cottier’s for the neck- 
“Because I knew he hadn’t got away lace; Ismay’s sticking round and not losing 
with it,” returned Iff promptly. sight of her much of the time; I’m looking 
“How did you know?” after Ismay. Miss Landis buys the collar 
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and a ticket for London; Ismay buys a 
ticket for London; I trail. Then Miss 
Landis makes another purchase—a razor, 
in a shop near the hotel where I happen 
to be loafing.” 

“A razor!” 

“ That’s the way it struck me, too. Scene 
Two—Cockspur Street, London. I’m not 
sure what boat Miss Landis means to take ; 
I’ve got a notion it’s the Autocratic, but 
I’m stalling till I know. You drift into 
the office, I recognize you, and recall that 
you’re pretty thick with Miss Landis. 
Nothing more natural than that you and 
she should go home by the same steamer. 
Similarly—Ismay. Oh, yes, I understand 
it was pure coincidence, but I took a chance 
and filled my hand. After we’d booked 
and you'd strutted off, I linger long enough 
to see Miss Landis drive up in a taxi with 
a whaling big bandbox on top of the cab. 
She booked right under my nose; I made 
a note of the bandbox. Then you came 
aboard with the identical bandbox and 
your funny story about how you happened 
to have it. I smelt a rat; Miss Landis 
hadn’t sent you that bandbox anonymously 
for no purpose. Then one afternoon— 
along toward six o’clock—I see Miss Lan- 
dis’s maid come out on deck and jerk a 
little package overboard — package just 
about big enough to hold a razor. That 
night I’m dragged up on the carpet before 
the captain; I hear a pretty fairy tale about 
the collar disappearing while Jane was ta- 
king the bandbox back to our steward. The 
hand-bag is on the table, in plain sight; it 
isn’t locked—a blind man could see that; 
and the slit in its side has been made by 
a razor. I add up the bandbox and the 
razor, and multiply the sum by the fact that 
the average woman will smuggle as quick 
as the average man will take a drink; and 
I’m Jeremiah Wise, Esquire.” 

“That’s the best yet,” Staff applauded. 
“ But—see here—why didn’t you tell what 
you knew, if you knew so much, when you 
were accused?” 

Iff grimaced sourly. 

“Get ready to laugh. This is one you 
won’t fall for—not in a thousand years.” 

“Shoot,” said Staff. 

“T like you,” said Iff simply. “ You’re 
foolish in the head sometimes, but in the 
main you mean well.” 

“That's nice of you, but what has it to 
do with my question?” 

“Everything. You’re sweet on the girl, 
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and I don’t care to put a crimp in that 
young romance by showing her up in her 
true colors. Furthermore, you may be hep 
to her little scheme; I don’t believe it, but 
I know that if you are, you won't let me 
suffer for it. And finally, in the senility 
of my dotage, I conned myself into believ- 
ing I could bluff it out; at the worst, I 
could prove my innocence easily enough. 
But what I didn’t take into consideration 
was that I was laying myself open to arrest 
for impersonating an agent of the United 
States government. When I woke up to 
that fact, the only thing I could see to do 
was to duck in out of the rain. Pretty 
thin—what?” 

“In spots,” Staff agreed. “Still, I’ve got 
to admit you’ve managed to cover the can- 
vas, even if your supply of paint was a bit 
stingy. One thing still bothers me—how did 
you find out I knew about the smuggling 
game?” 

Iff nodded toward the bedroom. 

“T happened in—casually, as the saying 
runs—just as Miss Landis was telling on 
herself.” 

Staff frowned, trying to remember if any- 
thing had been said that he would not care 
to have Iff overhear; but he failed to recall 
anything desperately personal. 

“How,” he pursued presently, “can I 
feel sure that you’re not Ismay, and, having 
guessed as accurately as you did, that you 
didn’t get at that bandbox aboard the ship 
and take the necklace?” 

“If I were, and had, would I be here?” 

“But I can’t understand why you are 
here.” 

“It’s simple enough. 


I’ve any number 
of reasons for inviting myself to be your 


guest. For one, I’m wet and cold and look 
like a drowned rat; I can’t offer myself to 
a hotel looking like this, can 1? Then I 
know your address—you’ll remember tell- 
ing me; and there’s an old saw that runs, 
‘ Any port in a storm.’ You’re going to be 
good enough to get my money changed— 
I’ve nothing but English paper—and buy 
me a ready-made outfit in the morning. 
Moreover, I’m after Ismay, and Ismay’s 
after the necklace; where it is, he will be, 
soon or late. Naturally, I presumed you 
still had it—and so did he until within the 
hour.” 

“You mean you think it was Ismay who 
broke into these rooms to-night?” 

“You saw him, didn’t you? Man about 
my size, wasn’t he? Evening clothes? 
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That’s his regulation uniform after dark. 
Beard and glasses—what?” 

“T believe you’re right!” Staff rose ex- 
citedly. “I didn’t notice the glasses, but 
otherwise you’ve described him!” 

“What did I tell you?” Iff helped him- 
self to a cigarette. “ By now the dirty dog’s 
probably raising heaven and the other place 
to find out where Miss Searle has got to.” 

Staff began to pace nervously to and fro. 

“T wish,” he cried, “I knew where to 
find her!” 

“Please,” Iff begged earnestly, “don’t let 
your sense of the obligations of a host in- 
terfere with your amusements; but if you’ll 
stop that Marathon long enough to find me 
a blanket, I'll shed these rags, and, by your 
good leave, curl up cunningly on yon 
divan.” 

Staff paused, stared at the little man’s 
bland and guileless face, and shook his 
head helplessly, laughing. 

“ There’s no resisting your colossal gall,” 
he said, passing into the adjoining room to 
get bed-clothing for his guest. 

“TI admit it,” said Iff placidly. 
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As Staff returned, the telephone-bell rang. 


In his surprise he paused with his arms full 
of sheets, blankets, and pillows, and stared 
incredulously at his desk. 


” 


“What now?” he murmured. 

“The quickest way to an answer to that,” 
suggested Iff blandly, “is there.” He in- 
dicated the telephone with an ample ges- 
ture. “Help yourself!” 

Dropping his burden on the divan, Staff 
seated himself at the desk and took up the 
receiver. 

“ Hello!” 

He started as if stung, recognizing the 
voice that answered: 

“Mr. Staff?” 

“Yes!” 

“This is Miss Searle.” 

“T know,” he stammered. 
nized your voice.” 

“Really?” The query was perfunctory. 
“Mr. Staff—I couldn’t wait to tell you— 
I’ve just got in from a theater and supper 
party with some friends.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Where are you?” 

Disregarding his question, the girl’s voice 
continued quickly: 

“I wanted to see my hat, and opened the 
bandbox. It wasn’t my hat—it’s the one 
you described—the one that—” 


“T—I recog- 
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“T know,” he interrupted. “I know all 
about that now.” 

“Yes,” she went on hurriedly, unheed- 
ing his words. “I admired and examined 
it. It—there’s something else.” 

“T know,” he said again; “the Cadogan 
collar.” 

“Oh!” There was an accent of surprise 
in her voice. “Well, I’ve ordered a taxi, 
and I’m going to bring it to you right away. 
The thing’s so valuable 

“Miss Searle—”’ 

“That I’m afraid to keep it here. I 
wanted to find out if you were up—that’s 
why I called.” 

“ But, Miss Searle—” 

“ The taxi’s waiting now. 
door in fifteen minutes.” 


I'll be at your 


He heard the click as she hung up the 
receiver, and nothing more. With an ex- 
clamation of annoyance, he swung round 
from the desk. 

“Somebody coming here?” 
brightly. 

Staff eyed him with overt distrust. 

“Yes,” he said reluctantly. 

“Miss Searle bringing back the evanes- 
cent collar, eh?” 

Staff nodded curtly. 

“Plagued nuisance!” commented Iff. 
“And me wanting to go to sleep the worst 
I ever did!” 

“Don’t let this keep you up,” said Staff. 

“ But,” Iff remonstrated, “you can’t re- 
ceive a lady in here with me asleep on your 
divan.” 

“T don’t intend to,” Staff told him blunt- 
ly. “I’m going to meet the taxi at the door, 
get into it with her, and take that infernal 
necklace directly to Miss Landis, at her 
hotel.” 

“The more I see of you,” said Mr. Iff, 
removing his coat, “the more qualities I 
discover in you to excite my admiration and 
liking. As in this instance, when with 
thoughtfulness for my comfort” — he tore 
from his neck the water-soaked rag that had 
been his collar—‘“ you combine a prudent, 
not to say sagacious foresight, whereby you 
plan to place the Cadogan collar far beyond 
my reach in case I should turn out to be 
a gay deceiver.” 

By way of response, Staff found his hat 
and placed it handily on the table, went to 
his desk and took from one of its drawers 
a small but efficient-looking revolver, un- 


inquired Iff 
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loaded and reloaded this with the idea of 
satisfying himself that it was in good work- 
ing order—and of a sudden looked round 
suspiciously at Iff. 

The latter, divested of his clothing, and 
swathed in a dressing-gown several sizes too 
large for him, fulfilled his host’s expecta- 
tions by laughing openly at these warlike 
preparations. 

“T infer,” he said, “that you wouldn’t be 
surprised to meet up with Cousin Arbuthnot 
before sunrise.” 

“ 1’m taking no chances,” Staff announced 
with dignity. 

“Well, if you should meet him, and if 
you mean what you act like, and if that 
gun’s any good, and if you know how to use 
it,” yawned Iff, “ you'll do me a favor and 
save me a heap of trouble into the bargain. 
Good night!” 

He yawned again in a most businesslike 
way, lay down, carefully pulled a blanket 
up round his ears, turned his back to the 
light, and was presently breathing with the 
sweet and steady regularity of a perfectly 
sound and sincere sleeper. 

To make his guest’s repose the more com- 
fortable, Staff turned off all the lights save 
that on his desk. Then he filled a pipe and 
The very 


sat down to envy the little man. 
name of sleep was musical in his hearing, 
just then. 

The minutes lagged on leaden wings. 
There was a great hush in the old house, 


and the street itself was quiet. Once or 
twice Staff caught himself nodding. Then 
he would straighten up, steel his will and 
spur his senses to attention, waiting, listen- 
ing, straining to recognize the sound of an 
approaching taxi. 

He seemed to hear every imaginable night 
sound but that—the crash and whine of 
trolleys over on Lexington Avenue; the foot- 
steps of a scattered handful of belated pe- 
destrians; the infrequent windy roar of 
trains on the Third Avenue Elevated; the 
empty clapping of horses’ hoofs on the Mad- 
ison Avenue asphalt; the yowl of a senti- 
mental tom-cat; a dull and distant grumble, 
vague, formless, like a long, unending roll 
of thunder down the horizon; the swish and 
sough of foaming waters that broke away 
from the flanks of the Autocratic; and then, 
finally, like a tocsin, the deep and sonorous 
booming of the clock in the Metropolitan 
Tower. 

Staff found himself on his feet, rubbing 
his eves, with a mouth dry as paper, a sense- 
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lessly thumping heart, and a vague sense of 
emptiness in his middle. 

Had he napped—slept? How long? He 
stared, bewildered, groping blindly after his 
wandering wits. 

The windows, which had been black ob- 
longs in the illuminated walls, were filled 
with a cool and shapeless tone of gray. He 
reeled, rather than walked, to one of them 
and looked out. 

The street below was vacant, desolate, 
and uncannily silent, showing a harsh, un- 
lovely countenance, like the jaded mask of 
some sodden reveler, with bleary street- 
lamps for eyes—all mean and garish in the 
chilly dusk that foreruns dawn. 

Hastily Staff consulted his watch. 

Four o'clock! 

It occurred to him that the watch needed 
winding, and he stood for several seconds 
twisting the stem-crown between thumb and 
forefinger while stupidly comprehending the 
fact that he must have been asleep between 
two and three hours. 

Abruptly, in a fit of witless agitation, he 
crossed to the divan, caught the sleeper by 
the shoulder, and shook him till he wakened 
—till he rolled over on his back, grunted, 
and opened one eye. 

“Look here!” said Staff in a shaking 
voice. “I’ve been asleep!” 

“You've got nothing on me, then,” re- 
torted Iff with pardonable asperity. “ All 
the same—congratulations. ‘Good night!” 

He attempted to turn back on his side, 
but was restrained by Staff's imperative 
hand. 

“It’s four o'clock, and after!” 

“T admit it. You might be good enough 
to leave a call for me for eleven.” 

“ But confound it, man! That cab hasn’t 
come—” 

“TI can’t help that, can 1? Go to bed!” 

“T’m afraid something has happened to 
that girl.” 

“Well, if so, it’s too late to prevent it 
now. 

“Have vou no heart, man?” Staff be- 
gan to stride distractedly up and down the 
room. “What am I to do?” he groaned 
aloud. 

“Take unky’s advice and go by-by,” sug- 
gested Iff. “Otherwise I'd be obliged if 
you’d rehearse that turn in the other room. 
I’m going to sleep, if I have to brain you 
to get quiet!” 

Staff stopped as if somebody had slapped 
him. The telephone-bell was ringing again! 
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He flung himself across the room, dropped 
heavily into the chair, and snatched up the 
receiver. A man’s voice drowsily stam- 
mered his number. 

“Yes!” he almost shouted. 
Staff at the phone. Who wants me? 

“Hold the wire.” 

He heard a buzzing, a click; then silence; 
a prolonged br-r-r-r-rp and another click. 

“Hello!” he called. “Hello!” 

His heart jumped as he recognized the 
voice that answered. It was Miss Searle’s. 

“Mr. Staff?” 

It seemed to him that he could detect a 
tremor in her accents, as if she were both 
weary and frightened. 

“Yes, Miss Searle—what is it? 

“T wanted to reassure you—I’ve had a 
terrible experience, but I’m all right now— 
safe. I started—” . 

Her voice ceased to vibrate over the wires 
as suddenly as if those same wires had been 
cut. 

“Yes!” he cried after an instant. 
Miss Searle! Hello, hello!” 

There was no answer. Listening with 
every faculty at high tension, Staff fancied 
that he detected a faint, abrupt sound, like 
a muffled sob. On the heels of it came a 
click, and the connection was broken. 

In his anxiety and consternation he swore 
violently. 

“Well, what’s the trouble? 

Iff stood at his side, now wide awake and 
quick with interest. Hastily Staff explained 
what had happened. 

“Yes,” nodded the little man. “Yes, 
that would be the way of it. She had 
trouble, but managed to get to the telephone; 
then somebody grabbed her—”’ 

“Somebody! Who?” Staff demanded 
unreasonably. 

“T don’t really know—honest Injun! But 
there’s a smell of garlic about it, just the 
same.” 

“Smell of garlic! Are you mad? 

“Tush!” said Mr. Iff contemptuously. 
“I referred poetically to the fine Italian 
hand of Cousin Arbuthnot Ismay. Now, if 
I were you, I’d agitate that hook until Cen- 
tral answers, and then ask for the manager 
and see if he can trace that call back. It 
ought not to be difficult at this hour, when 
the telephone service is at its slackest.” 
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“Yes—Mr. 


” 


” 


“Ves, 


” 


” 


BENEATH a nature so superficially shal- 
low that it shone only with the reflected lus- 
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ter of the more brilliant minds to which it 
was attracted, Mrs. Ilkington had sentiment, 
a heart, and a capacity for sympathetic 
affection. She had met Eleanor Searle in 
Paris, and knew a little more than some- 
thing of the struggle the girl had been ma- 
king to prepare herself for the operatic 
stage. She managed to discover that Elea- 
nor had no close friends in New York, and 
shrewdly surmised that she wasn’t any too 
well provided with munitions of war—in 
the shape of money—for her contemplated 
campaign against the army of professional 
people, marshaled by _ indifferent-minded 
managers, which stood between her and the 
place she coveted. 

Considering all this, Mrs. Ikington had 
suggested, with the accent of insistence, that 
Eleanor should go to the hotel which she 
herself intended to patronize—wording her 
suggestion so cunningly that it would be an 
easy matter, when the time came, to demon- 
strate that she had invited the girl to be her 
guest. And with this she was thoughtful 
enough to select an unpretentious but thor- 
oughly well-managed house on the West 
Side, in the late Seventies, in order that 
Eleanor might feel at ease, and might not 
be troubled about the size of the bill which 
she wasn’t to be allowed to pay. 

Accordingly the two ladies — with Mr. 
Bangs tagging—went from the pier directly 
to the St. Simon, the elder woman to stay 
until her town house could be opened and 
put in order, the girl while she looked 
round for some bachelor-woman studio or 
small apartment procurable for a price 
within her limited means. 

Promptly on their arrival at the hotel, 
Mrs. Ilkington began to run up a telephone 
bill, notifying her friends of her where- 
abouts; with the result—typical of the New 
York idea—that within an hour she had 
engaged herself for a dinner, with theater 
and supper to follow. Of course, she had 
managed to have Eleanor included in the 
invitation. She was one of those women 
who live on their nerves and apparently 
thrive on excitement, ignorant of the mean- 
ing of rest, save in association with those 
rest-cure sanatoriums to which they repair 
for a fortnight semiannually, or oftener. 

Against her protests, then, Eleanor was 
dragged out in an evening gown, when what 
she really wanted to do was to eat a light 
and simple meal and go early to bed. In 
not unnatural consequence, when they got 
home after one o'clock in the morning, she 
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found herself in a state of nervous unrest 
caused by the strain of keeping herself 
keyed up to the pitch of an animated party. 

Insomnia stared her in the face with its 
blind, blank eyes. In the privacy of her 
own room she expressed a free opinion of 
her countrymen, conceiving them all in the 
guise of fevered, unquiet souls cast in the 
mold of Mrs. Ilkington. 

Divesting herself of her dinner-gown, she 
slipped into a negligee and looked round for 
a book, meaning to read herself sleepy. In 
the course of her search she happened to 
recognize her bandbox, and to conceive a 
desire to reassure herself as to the becom- 
ingness of its contents. 

The hat it contained was becoming 
enough, even if it wasn’t hers. She guessed 
at sight, of course, that it was the hat which 
she had seen Miss Landis bring back to 
the Maison Lucille with instructions to de- 
liver it to Mr. Staff at his lodgings. The 
confirmation of his name and London ad- 
dress on the tag was hardly needed. The 
mistake was easily apparent and quite ex- 
cusable, considering the confusion that had 
obtained on the pier. 

She wondered when Staff would learn the 
secret of his besetting mystery, and won- 


dered, too, why Alison had wished to make 


a mystery of it. The joke was hardly clear 
—though one’s sense of American humor 
might well have become dulled in several 
years of residence abroad. 

Meanwhile, instinctively, Eleanor was 
trying on the hat before the long mirror set 
in the door of the closet. She admitted to 
herself that she looked astonishingly well in 
it. She was a sane and sensible young 
woman, who knew that she was exceedingly 
good-looking, and was glad of it, in the 
same wholesome way in which she was glad 
that she had a good singing voice. Very 
probably the hat was more in keeping with 
the somewhat flamboyant, if unimpeach- 
able loveliness of Alison Landis; but it 
would seem hard to find a hat better suited 
to set off the handsome, tall, and slightly 
pale girl who confronted Eleanor in the 
mirror. 

But it was surprisingly heavy, even for a 
hat of its tremendous size. It would make 
her head ache to wear it for many hours at 
a time. She was puzzled by its weight un- 
til, lifting it carefully off, she felt some- 
thing hard, heavy, and unyielding between 
the lining and the crown of the hat. After 
that it didn’t take her long to discover that 
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the lining had been ripped open and resewn 
with every indication of careless haste. 

Human curiosity did the rest. Within 
two minutes the Cadogan collar lay in 
Eleanor Searle’s hands, and she was mar- 
veling over it—and hazily surmising the 
truth. Staff had been used as a blind- 
folded agent to get the pearls into the coun- 
try free of duty. 

Quick thoughts ran riot in Eleanor’s 
mind. Alison Landis would certainly not 
delay longer than a few hours before de- 
manding her hat of Staff. The substitution 
would then be discovered, and she, Eleanor 
Searle, would fall under suspicion—at least 
unless she took immediate steps to secure 
the restoration of the jewels. 

She acted hastily, on impulse. One min- 
ute she was at the telephone, ordering a 
taxicab; the next she was hurriedly dress- 
ing herself in a tailor-made suit. The hour 
was late, but not too late; although—this 
gave her pause—it might be too late before 
she could get to Staff's rooms. She had 
much better telephone him that she was 
coming. Of course he would have a tele- 
phone—everybody has, in New York. 

Consultation of the directory confirmed 
this assumption, giving her both his ad- 
dress and his telephone number; but before 
she could call him up her cab was an- 
nounced. Nevertheless, she delayed long 
enough to warn him hastily of her coming. 
Then she snatched up the necklace, dropped 
it into her hand-bag, replaced the hat in 
its bandbox, and ran for the elevator. 

It was almost half past one by the clock 
behind the desk when Eleanor passed 
through the office. She had really not 
thought it so late. She was conscious of 
the surprised looks of the clerks and pages. 
The porter at the door, too, had a stare for 
her so long and frank as to approach imper- 
tinence. None the less, he was quick enough 
to take her bandbox from the bellboy who 
carried it, to place it in the waiting taxi, 
and to hand her in after it with civil care. 

Having repeated to the operator the ad- 
dress she gave him, the porter shut the door 
and went back to his post. The throbbing 
motor snorted madly, and subsided to a 
contented purring as the vehicle darted out 
from the curb. 

Eleanor knew little of New York geog- 
raphy. Her previous visits to the city had 
been very few and of short duration. With 
the shopping district she was tolerably fa- 
miliar, and she knew something of the dis- 
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trict round about Madison and Union 
Squares. But with these exceptions she was 
entirely ignorant of the lay of the land; 
just as she was too inexperienced to realize 
that it isn’t considered wholly well advised 
for a solitary young woman, in the middle 
of the night, to take a taxicab whose chauf- 
feur carries a companion on the front seat. 

If she had stopped to consider this cir- 
cumstance at all, she would have felt com- 
forted by the presence of the superfluous 
man, on the general principle that two pro- 
tectors are better than one; but the plain 
truth is that she didn’t stop to consider it, 
her thoughts being fully engaged with what 
she held more important matters. 

The cab bounced across Amsterdam Ave- 
nue, slid smoothly over to Columbus, ran 
for a block or so beneath the Elevated struc- 
ture, and swung into Seventy-Seventh Street, 
through which it pelted eastward to and 
into Central Park. Then for some mo- 
ments it turned and twisted through the 
devious driveways, in a fashion so erratic 
that the passenger lost all grasp of her 
whereabouts, retaining no more than a con- 
fused impression of serpentine, tree-lined 
ways, checkered with lamplight and the 
soft, dense shadows of foliage, and regular- 


ly spaced with staring electric arcs. 
The night had fallen black beneath an 


overcast sky. The air that fanned her face 
was warm and heavy with humidity. What 
little breeze there was, aside from that 
created by the motion of the cab, bore on 
its leaden wings the scent of rain. 

A vague uneasiness began to color the 
girl’s consciousness. She grew increasing- 
ly sensitive to the ominous quiet of the hour 
and the place, the stark, dark stillness of 
the shrouded coppices and thickets, the 
emptiness of the paths. Once only she 
caught sight of a civilian strolling in his 
shirt-sleeves, coat over his arm, hat in hand; 
and once only she detected at a distance the 
uniform of a policeman, half blotted out by 
the shadow in which its wearer stood at 
ease. 

And that was far behind when, abruptly, 
with a grinding crash of brakes, the cab 
came from full headlong tilt to a dead halt 
within twice its own length. Eleanor 
pitched forward from the seat with a cry 
of alarm, only saving herself a serious 
bruising through the instinct that led her 
to thrust out her hands and take hold of 
the partition between the driver’s seat and 
the tonneau. 
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Before she could recover the chauffeur’s 
companion had jumped out and run ahead, 
pausing in front of the hood to stoop and 
stare. In another moment he was back, 
with a report couched in a technical jargon 
unintelligible to her understanding. She 
caught the words “ stripped the gears,”’ and 
from them inferred the irremediable. 

“What is the matter?” she asked anx- 
iously, bending forward. 

The chauffeur turned his head and re- 
plied in a surly tone: 

“We've broken down, ma’am. You can’t 
go no farther in this cab. I'll have to get 
another to tow us back to the garage.” 

“Oh!” she cried in dismay. “ How un- 
fortunate! What am I to do? 

“Guess you'll have to get out ’n’ walk 
back to Central Park West,” was the an- 
swer. “You c’n get a street-car there to 
C’lumbus Circle. You'll find a plenty of 
cars down there.” 

“You're quite 
protest. 

“Ah, they ain’t no chanst of this car 
going another foot under its own power— 
not until it’s been a week ’r two in the 
hospital. The only thing for you to do’s 
to hoof it, like I said.” 

“That’s dead right,” averred the other 
man. He was standing beside the body of 
the cab, and now unlatched the door and 
held it open for her. “ You might as well 
get down, if you’re in any sort of a hurry, 
ma’am.” 

Eleanor rose, eying the man distrustfully. 
His accent wasn’t that of one who is accus- 
tomed to saying “ma’am.” His back was 
toward the nearest lamp-post, his face in 
shadow. She gained no more than a dim 
impression of a short, slender figure masked 
in a gray duster buttoned to the throat, and, 
above it, a face rendered indefinite by a 
short, pointed beard and a gray motor-cap 
pulled well down over the eyes. 

But there was nothing to do but accept 
the situation. An accident was an accident 
—unpleasant but irreparable. There was 
no alternative; she could do nothing but 
adopt the chauffeur’s suggestion. She 
stepped out, turning back to get her band- 
box. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am—I’ll get that for 
you. 

The man by the door interposed an arm 
between Eleanor and the bandbox. 

“Oh, no!” she said, and attempted to 
push past the arm. 


” 


” 


sure she began to 
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Immediately he caught her by the shoul- 
der and thrust her. away with staggering 
violence. She reeled back half a dozen feet. 
Simultaneously she saw the fellow jump 
upon the cab step and heard him say 
sharply: 

“ All right—go ahead!” 

On the instant the cab shot swiftly away 
through the shadows, the door swinging 
wide while Eleanor’s assailant scrambled 
into the body of the vehicle. Before she 
could collect herself it had disappeared 
round a curve in the roadway. 

XV 

ELEANOR’s natural impulse was to scream, 
to start a hue and cry—*“ Stop thief!” But 
the strong element of common sense in her 
make-up counseled her to hold her tongue. 
In a trice she.comprehended precisely the 
meaning of the affair. Somebody else-— 
somebody aside from herself, Staff, and 
Alison Landis — knew the secret of the 
bandbox and the smuggled necklace, and 
had planned this trap to gain possession 
of it. 

She was amazed to contemplate the pene- 
trating powers of inference and deduction, 
the cunning and resource, which had not 


only so quickly fathomed the mystery of 
the vanished necklace, but had discovered 
the exchange of the bandboxes, had traced 
the right one to her hotel, and had divined 
and taken advantage of her impulse to re- 
turn the property to its rightful owner with- 


out an instant’s loss of time. Ard with 
this thought came another, more alarming 
—in a brace of minutes the thief would dis- 
cover that the necklace had been abstracted 
from the hat; and men of such boldness 
wouldn’t hesitate about turning back to run 
her down and take by force their chosen 
beoty. 

It was this consideration that bade her 
refrain from crying out. Conceivably, if 
she did raise the alarm, help might be Jonger 
in coming than the taxicab in returning. 
The conspirators had the hat and the band- 
box, and were welcome to them, for all of 
her, so long as she retained the real valu- 
ables. Her only chance lay in instant and 
secret flight, in hiding herself away in the 
gloomy fastnesses of this unknown pleasure- 
ground, so securely that they could not find 
her. 

She stood alone in the middle of a broad 
road. There was nobody in sight, which- 
ever way she looked. On one hand, a wide 
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asphalt path ran parallel with the drive; 
on the other lay a darksome hedge of trees 
and shrubbery. She hesitated not two sec- 
onds over her choice, and in the third was 
struggling and forcing a way through the 
undergrowth and beneath the low and 
spreading branches of the trees, whose 
shadows cloaked her with a friendly curtain 
of impenetrable blackness. 

Beyond—she was not long in winning 
through—lay a broad meadow, glimmering 
faintly in the glow of light reflected from 
the bosoms of low, slow-moving clouds. A 
line of trees bordered it at a considerable 
distance; beneath them were visible patches 
of a walk, shining coldly in the electric 
glare. 

With absolutely no notion of where she 
was in the park, or which was the nearest 
way out, she decided against attempting to 
cross the lawn, and turned instead, at ran- 
dom, to her right, stumbling away in the 
kindly penumbra of the trees. 

She thanked her stars that she had chosen 
to wear this dark, short-skirted suit, which 
gave her such freedom of action, and at the 
same time blended so well with the shadows 
wherein she skulked. 

Before many minutes she received con- 
firmation of her fears. The dull drone of a 
distant motor hummed in the stillness, gain- 
ing in volume with every beat of her heart. 
Presently it was strident, very near at hand; 
and then, standing like a frozen thing, not 
daring to stir—indeed, half petrified with 
fear—in the heart of a coppice, she saw the 
marauding taxicab drive slowly past. 

The chauffeur was scrutinizing one side 
of the way; the man in the gray duster 
stood up in the body of the cab, a hand 
holding the door half open, while he raked 
with sweeping glances the place where 
Eleanor stood in hiding. 

But it did not stop. Incredible though it 
seemed to her, she had not been detected. 
Plainly the men were at a loss, unable to 
surmise which one of a dozen ways of es- 
cape she had chosen. The taxicab drilled 
on at a snail’s pace for some distance up the 
drive, then swung round and came back at 
a good speed. As it passed her for the 
second time, she could hear one of the men 
swearing angrily. 

Again the song of the motor died in the 
distance; and again Eleanor found courage 
to move. But which way? How soonest to 
win out of this strange, bewildering maze 
of drives and paths, crossing and recrossing, 
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melting together and diverging without ap- 
parent motive or design? 

She advanced to the edge of the drive, 
and paused, listening with every faculty 
alert. There was no sound but the muted 
soughing of the soft wind in the trees—not 
a footfall, not the clap of a hoof or the 
echo of a motor’s whine. She moved on a 
yard or two, undecided, and found herself 
suddenly in the harsh glare of an arc-lamp. 
This decided her; she might as well go 
forward as retreat, now that she had shown 
herself to anybody who might be watching. 
She darted at a run across the road and 
gained the paved path; paused an instant, 
heard nothing, and ran on for a time until 
forced to stop to regain her breath. 

And still no sound of pursuit! She be- 
gan to feel a little reassured, and after a 
brief rest went on, aimlessly, with the single 
intention of sticking to one path as long as 
it permitted her to, in the hope that it 
might lead her toward the outskirts of the 
park. 


Vain hope! Within a short time she 


found herself scrambling over bare rocks, 
with shrubbery on either hand and a loom- 
ing mass of masonry stenciled against the 
sky before her. 


This certainly was not the 
way. She turned back, lost herself, half 
stumbled and half fell down an abrupt 
slope, plodded across another lawn, and 
found another path. This led her north- 
ward—though she had no means of knowing 
so. In time it crossed one of the main 
drives, and recrossed. She followed it with 
patient persistence, hoping, but desperately 
weary. 

Now and again she passed benches upon 
which men sprawled in rude, uncomfortable 
attitudes, as a rule snoring noisily. She 
dared not ask her way of them. Once one 
roused to the sharp tapping of her heels, 
stared insolently, and, as she passed, spoke 
to her in a thick, rough voice. She did 
not understand what he said, but quickened 
her pace and held on bravely, with her 
head high and her heart in her mouth. 
Happily the fellow did not follow her. 

Again—and not once but a number of 
times—the sound of a motor drove her from 
the path to the safe obscurity of the trees 
and undergrowth. But in every such in- 
stance her apprehensions were without 
foundation; the machines were mostly tour- 
ing-cars or limousines privately owned, 
beating homeward from some late festivity 
or ride. 
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And twice she thought to descry at a 
distance the figure of a policeman; but each 
time, when she had gained the spot, the 
man had vanished—or else her eyes had 
been deceived by some phenomenon of light 
and shadow. 

Minutes in themselves seemingly endless 
ran into hours while she wandered, so 
heavy with fatigue that she found herself 
wondering how it was that she didn’t col- 
lapse from sheer exhaustion on any one of 
the interminable array of benches that she 
passed, dragging her leaden feet and aching 
limbs and struggling to hold up her heavy, 
stupid head. 

It was long after three o’clock when she 
finally came out at the entrance at One 
Hundred and Tenth Street and Lenox Ave- 
nue. And here fortune favored her; she 
blundered blindly almost into the very arms 
of a policeman, stumbled through her brief 
story of getting lost, and dragged wearily 
on his arm over to Central Park West. He 
put her aboard a south-bound Eighth Ave- 
nue surface-car, instructing the conductor 
where she was to get off, and then pre- 
sumably used the telephone on his beat to 
such effect that she was met on alighting 
by another man in uniform, who escorted 
her to the St. Simon. 

She was too tired, too thoroughly worn 
out, to ask her guide how it happened that 
he was waiting for her, or even to do more 
than give him a bare word of thanks. As 
for complaining of her adventure to the 
night-clerk — who stared as she passed 
through to the elevator—no imaginable 
consideration could have induced her to 
stop for such a purpose. 

But it was clear to her intelligence that 
she must attend to one thing before she top- 
pled over on her bed—-Staff must be warned 
by telephone of the unsuccessful attempt to 
steal the necklace, and informed why she 
had not been able to reach his rooms. And 
if this were to be accomplished, she must 
do it before she dared sit down. 

In pursuance with this fixed idea, she 
turned to the telephone immediately upon 
closing the door of her room behind her 
pausing neither to strip off her gloves and 
remove her hat, nor even to relieve her ach- 
ing wrist of the hand-bag which, with its 
precious contents, dangled from it by a 
silken cord. 

She had to refresh her memory with a 
consultation of the directory before she 
could ask for Staff’s number. 
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The switchboard operator was slow to 
answer; and when he did, there followed 
one of those exasperating delays, apparently 
so inexcusable. 

Eleanor experienced a sensation of faint- 
ness and dizziness; her limbs were trem- 
bling beneath her. She felt as if sleep were 
overcoming her as she stood; but a little 
more, and she had strained endurance to 
the breaking-point. 

At length the connection was made. 
Staff’s agitated voice seemed as if thinned 
by an immense distance. By a supreme 
effort she managed to spur her flagging 
faculties, and began to falter her incredible 
story; but she had barely swung into the 
second sentence when her voice died in her 
throat and her tongue clave to the roof of 
her mouth. 

The telephone-instrument was fixed to 
the wall near the clothes-closet, in the door 
of which a long mirror was framed. This 
door, standing slightly ajar, reflected to her 
vision the hall door. 

She had detected a movement in the mir- 
ror. The hall door was opening—slowly, 
gently, noiselessly, inch by inch. Fasci- 
nated, dumb with terror, she watched. -She 


saw the hand that held the knob—a small 
hand, thin and fragile; then the wrist, then 


part of the arm. A head appeared in the 
opening, curiously suggestive of the head of 
a bird, thinly thatched with hair of a faded 
yellow; out of its face small eyes watched 
her, steadfastly inquisitive. 

Almost mechanically she replaced the re- 
ceiver in the hook and turned away from 
the wall, stretching forth her hands in a 
gesture of pitiful supplication. 


XVI 
snapped Iff irritably. “What 


” 


“WeLL?” 
are you staring at? 

“You,” Staff replied obviously. 
thinking—” 

“About me? What?” 

“T was thinking that you were apparent- 
ly as cut up about this affair as if the 
necklace were yours—as if you were in 
danger of being robbed, instead of Miss 
Landis—by way of Miss Searle.” 

“And I am!” asserted Iff vigorously. 
“T am, confound it! I’m in no danger of 
losing the necklace, but that infernal scoun- 
drel will manage some way to fix this on 
me, if he gets away with the goods. Oh, 
I know his tricks! He'll implicate me and 
rob me of my good name, and perhaps of 


“T was 
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my liberty as well. Seems to me I’ve got 
a right to be excited!” 

Staff’s unspoken comment was that the 
explanation of the little man’s agitation was 
something strained and inconclusive—un- 
satisfactory, at best. It was not apparent 
how—assuming that the historical Ismay 
were at that moment forcibly taking the 
Cadogan collar from Miss Searle—the 
crime could be fastened on Iff, in the face 
of the positive alibi which Staff was able 
to furnish him. On the other hand, it was 
undeniable that Iff considered himself in 
danger, in some mysterious way; or had 
some other and more secret cause for dis- 
quiet. For his uneasiness was so manifest, 
in such sharp contrast with his habitual, 
semicynical repose, that even he hadn’t at- 
tempted to deny it. 

With a shrug Staff turned back to the 
telephone and asked for the manager of the 
exchange. In the course of the next few 
minutes he secured the attention of that 
gentleman, explained his predicament—a 
friend whose address he didn’t know had 
called him up on important business and 
had been cut off—and was promised that, 
if the call could be traced back to the orig- 
inal station, he should have the number. 
He was, however, advised to be patient. 
Such a search would take time, quite pos- 
sibly and very probably. 

He explained this to Iff, whose disgust 
was ill-disguised. 

“And meanwhile,” he expostulated, 
“we're sitting here with our hands in our 
laps—useless—and Ismay, as like as not, 
is—” He broke into profanity, trotting 
up and down and twisting his small hands 
together. 

“T wish,” said Staff, standing up and 
watching him, “I knew what it was that’s 
making you act this way. Ismay can’t sad- 
dle you with a crime committed by him 
when you’re in my company—” 

“You don’t know him!” 
Iff. 

“And you surely can’t be stirred so 
deeply by simple solicitude for Miss Landis 
—or Miss Searle.” 

“Oh, can’t I? And how do you know I 
can’t?” barked the little man. “G’wan— 
leave me alone! I want to think.” 

“Best wishes,” Staff told him pleasantly. 
“I’m going to change my clothes.” 

“Symptoms of intelligence,” grunted Iff. 
“T-was wondering when you’d wake up to 
the incongruity of knight-erranting it after 


interpolated 
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damsels in distress in an open-faced get-up 
like that.” 

“Tt’s done,” argued Staff good-humored- 
ly, glancing down at his evening clothes. 
“Tt’s class, if the illustrators are to be be- 
lieved. Don’t you ever read modern novels? 
In emergencies like these the hero always 
takes a cold bath and changes his clothes 
before sallying forth to put a crimp in the 
villain’s plans. Just the same as me, only 
I’m going to shed evening dress instead 
a 

“ Good Heavens, man!” snorted Iff. “ Are 
you in training for a monologist’s job? If 
so—if not—can it, can it!” 

The telephone-bell silenced whatever re- 
tort Staff contemplated. Both men jumped 
for the desk, but Staff, being the nearer, got 
there first. 

“ Hello!” he cried, receiver at ear. 
Hello!” 

But instead of the masculine accents of 
the night exchange manager he heard, for 
the third time that night, his name enun- 
ciated in the voice of Eleanor Searle. 

“Yes!” he replied almost breathlessly. 
“It is I, Miss Searle. Thank Heaven you 
called up! I’ve been worrying—” 

“We were cut off,” the girl’s voice re- 
sponded. He noted, subconsciously, that 
she was speaking slowly and carefully, as 
if with effort. “Cut off,” she repeated as 
by rote, “and I had trouble getting you 
again.” 

“Then you’re—you’re all right?” 

“Quite, thank you. I had an unpleasant 
experience trying to get to you by taxicab. 
The motor broke down coming through Cen- 
tral Park, and I had to walk home, and 
lost my way. But I am all right now- 
just tired out.” 

“T’m sorry,” he said sincerely. “It’s too 
bad I couldn’t make you understand that I 
was quite ready to call for the—you under- 
stand—and save you the trouble of the trip 
down here. But I’m glad you had no more 
unpleasant adventure.” 

“The necklace is safe,” the girl’s voice 
tald him with the same deadly precision of 
utterance. 

“Oh, yes; I assumed that. 
call for it?” 

“If you please; to-day at noon. I am 
so tired I am afraid I sha’n’t get up before 
noon.” 

“ That'll be quite convenient to me, thank 
you,” he assured her. “And where are 
you stopping?” 


“Ves! 


And I may 
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There fell a brief pause; then she said 
something indistinguishable. 

“Yes?” he said. “Beg pardon—lI didn’t 
get that. A little louder, please, Miss 
Searle.” 

“The St. Regis.” 

“Where?” he repeated in surprise. 

“The St. Regis. I am here with Mrs. 
Iikington—her guest. Good night, Mr. 
Staff—good morning, rather!” 

“Good morning!” he laughed, and the 
connection was severed. 

“And that’s all right!” he announced 
cheerfully, swinging round to face Iff. 
“She was in a taxicab accident and got lost 
in Central Park—just got home, I infer. 
The necklace is safe, and I’m to call and 
get it at twelve o’clock.” 

“Where’s she stopping?” demanded Iff, 
shaking his little head as if with impa- 
tience. Staff named the hotel, and Iff 
fairly jumped. “Why, that’s impossible!” 
he cried. “She can’t afford it.” 

“How do you happen to know she 
can’t?” inquired Staff, perplexed. 

Iff showed momentarily a face of con- 
fusion. 

“T know a lot of things,” he grumbled 
evasively. 

Staff waited a moment; then, seeing that 
the little man didn’t purpose making any 
more adequate or satisfactory explanation, 
he observed: 

“Tt happens that she’s Mrs. Ilkington’s 
guest, and I fancy Mrs. Ilkington can af- 
ford it—unless you know more about her, 
too, than I do.” 

Iff shook his head, dissatisfied. 

“All right,” he said wearily. 
what are you going to do?” 

“What I advise you to do—try to snatch 
a few hours’ sleep. There’s no reason why 
I shouldn’t, now, with no business of mo- 
ment before noon.” 

“Pleasant dreams!” said Iff sourly, as 
Staff marched off to his bedroom. 

Then he sat down on the edge of the 
divan, hugging the dressing-gown round 
his small body, scowled vindictively at 
nothing, and began thoughtfully to gnaw a 
bony knuckle. 

In the other room his host was undress- 
ing with surprising speed. In spite of his 
nap, he was still tremendously tired. Per- 
haps the reaction caused by Eleanor’s re- 
assurance, capping the climax of his ex- 
citement, had something to do with the sense 
of complete mental and physical fatigue 


“Now 
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that swept over him the instant his back 
rested upon the bed. Within two minutes 
he was asleep. 

But in the study Mr. Iff kept vigil, chew- 
ing his knuckles what time he was not de- 
pleting his host’s stock of cigarettes. 

Daylight dawned and broadened over the 
city. The sun rose. Not to be outdone, so 
did Iff—moving quietly round the room, 
swearing as his conscience dictated beneath 
his breath, gradually accumulating more 
and more of the articles of clothing which 
he had so disdainfully discarded some hours 
earlier in the day. 

The telephone summoned him somewhat 
after six o'clock. He answered it—to spare 
Staff, assuming his identity for the time 
being. After the conversation closed, he 
sat in reverie for some minutes, then con- 
sulted the telephone-book and called two 
numbers in quick succession. Immediately 
thereafter he tiptoed back into the bedroom, 
assured himself that Staff was fast asleep, 
and proceeded calmly to rifle the pockets of 
that gentleman’s evening clothes, carefully 
arranging what he found in an orderly little 
row upon the bureau. In the end, bringing 
to light a plump bill-fold, he concluded his 
search. 

The pigskin envelope contained a little 
short of four hundred dollars, mostly in 
gold certificates. Iff helped himself gener- 
ously, and restored the bill-fold to its 
pocket. Then he returned to the study, 
found paper and pens, and wrote Staff a 
little note, which he took back to the bed- 
room and propped against the dresser mir- 
ror. Finally, filling one of his pockets with 
his host’s cigarettes, he smiled blandly and 
let himself out of the apartment—and, sub- 
sequently, out of the house. 

Staff slept on, sublimely unconscious, 
until the sun, slipping round to the back 
of the house, splashed his face with molten 
gold, and he woke, fretful and perspiring. 
He glanced at his watch and got up prompt- 
ly; the hour approached eleven. Diving 
into a bath-robe, he turned the water on 
for his bath, trotted to the front room, and 
discovered the evasion of Iff. This, how- 
ever, failed to surprise him. Iff was, after 
all, not bound to sit tight until Staff gave 
him leave to stir. 

He rang for Mrs. Schultz and ordered 
breakfast. Then he bathed and began to 
dress. It was during this latter ceremony that 
he found his pockets turned inside out and 
their contents displayed upon his bureau. 
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This was a shock, especially when he 
failed to find his bill-fold at the first sweep. 
The bottom dropped out of the market for 
confidence in Iff’s integrity and Staff’s per- 
spicacity. He saw instantly how flimsy had 
been the tissue of falsehood wherewith the 
soi-disant Iff had sought to cloak his du- 
plicity, how egregiously stupid had been 
his own readiness to swallow that extraor- 
dinary yarn. 

The more he considered it, the more Staff 
marveled. It surpassed belief—his asinin- 
ity did; at least he wouldn’t have believed 
that he could be so easily fooled. He felt 
like kicking himself, and longed unutter- 
ably for a chance to kick his erstwhile 
guest. 

In the midst of this transport he found 
himself staring incredulously at the envelope 
propped up against the mirror. It was ad- 
dressed to him in a sprawling, strange hand. 
He snatched it up, tore it open, and re- 
moved three pieces of white paper. Two 
of them were crisp to the touch and en- 
graved on one side with jet-black ink. The 
third bore this communication: 


My DEAR Mr. Starr: 

Your bill-fold’s in your waistcoat pocket, where 
you left it last night. It contained three hundred 
and eighty-five dollars when I found it. It now 
contains two hundred. I leave you, by way of 
security, Bank of England notes to the extent of 
forty pounds. There'll be a bit of change, one 
way or the other—I'’m too hurried to calculate 
which way. 

The exchange manager has just called up. The 
interrupted call has been traced back to the Hotel 
St. Simon, in West Seventy-Ninth Street. I have 
called the St. Regis; neither Miss Searle nor Mrs. 
Ilkington has registered there. I have also called 
the St. Simon; both Mrs. I. and Miss S. are 
there. Your hearing must be defective—or else 
Miss S. didn’t know where she was at. 

I'm off to line my inwards with food and to 
decorate my outwards with purple and fine under- 
linen. After which I purpose minding my own 
business for a few hours or days, as the case may 
be. But do not grieve—I shall return eftsoons or 
thereabouts. 

Yours in the interests of pure crime, 
WHuirr 


Prompt investigation revealed the truth 


of Mr. Iff’s assertion—the bill-fold with 
its two hundred dollars was safely tucked 
away in the waistcoat pocket. Further- 
more, the two twenty-pound notes were un- 
questionably genuine. The tide of Staff's 
faith in human nature began again to flood; 
the flower of his self-conceit flourished 
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amazingly. He surmised that he wasn’t 
such a bad judge of mankind, after all. 

He breakfasted with a famous appetite, 
untroubled by Iff’s aspersion on his sense 
of hearing. It was excellent, and he had 
certainly heard Miss Searle aright; she had 
named the St. Regis not once, but twice, 
and each time with the clearest enuncia- 
tion. He could only attribute the mistake 
to her excitement and fatigue. People fre- 
quently made such slips of the tongue under 
unusual conditions. If Miss Searle had 
wished to deceive him as to her whereabouts 
she needed only to refrain from communi- 
cating with him at all. And anyway, he 
knew now where to find her, and within 
the hour he would have found her and 
everything would be cleared up. 

Staff was mildly surprised at the sense 
of pleasant satisfaction with which he 
looked forward to seeing the girl again. 
He reminded himself not to forget to inter- 
view a manager or two in her interests. 

Just to make assurance doubly sure, he 
telephoned the St. Simon while waiting for 
Schultz to find him a taxicab. The switch- 
board operator at that establishment replied 
in the affirmative to his inquiry whether 
Mrs. Ilkington and Miss Searle were regis- 
tered there. 

At this point he was called up by Alison. 

“I’m just starting out—cab waiting,” he 
told her at once—“ to go to Miss Searle and 
get your—property.” 

“Oh, you are?” she returned in what he 
thought a singular tone. 

“Yes; she called me up last night—said 
she'd discovered the mistake and the—ah 
—property—asked me to call to-day at 
noon.” There wasn’t any need that he 
could see of delaying to detail the whole 
story over a telephone-wire. 

“Well,” said Alison, after a little pause, 
“TI don’t want to interfere with your ap- 
pointment, but—I’ve something very par- 
ticular to say to you. I wish you'd stop 
round here on your way to her.” 

“Why, certainly,” he agreed 
hesitation or apprehension. 

XVII 

THE actress was staying, in accordance 
with her custom, at a handsome, expensive, 
and world-famous hotel in the immediate 
neighborhood of Staff's rooms. Conse- 
quently he found himself in her presence 
within fifteen minutes from the conclusion 
of their telephone conversation. 


without 


Dressed for the street and looking un- 
commonly handsome, she was waiting for 
him in the sitting-room of her suite. As he 
entered, she came forward and gave him a 
cool little hand and a greeting-as cool. He 
received both with an _ imperturbability 
founded, as he discovered to his great sur- 
prise, on solid indifference. It was hard 
to realize that he no longer cared for her, 
or whether she were displeased or pleased 
with him; but he didn’t. 

He concluded, not without profound 
amazement, that his passion for her, which 
had burned so long and brightly, had been 
no more than an incandescent thing—like 
an electric light, brilliant only when the cur- 
rent was on, cold and dark when the switch 
was turned off. And he began to think 
himself the devil of a fellow, who could 
toy with the love of women with such com- 
plete insouciance, who could off with the 
old love before he had found a new, and 
not care a rap! 

Throughout this self-analysis, he was 
mouthing commonplaces—assuring Alison 
that the day was fine, that he had never felt 
better, that she was looking her charming 
best. Of a sudden his vision comprehended 
an article which adorned the center-table; 
and words forsook him and his jaw 
dropped. 

It was the bandbox; and not the one 
which he had left, with its contents of trash, 
in his rooms. 

Alison followed his glance, elevated her 
brows, and indicated the box with a wave 
of her arm. 

“What do you know about that?” she 
inquired bluntly. 

“Where did it come from?” he counter- 
questioned, all agape. 

“That’s what I’m asking you.” 

“But I know nothing about it. 
Miss Searle send it?” 

“T can’t say,” replied the actress dryly. 
“Her name on the tag has been scratched 
out, and mine, with this address, written 
above it.”” Staff went to the table to investi- 
gate. While he was intently scrutinizing 
the tag, Alison continued: “It was deliv- 
ered by messenger-boy at about eight o’clock 
this morning. Jane brought it to me when 
I got up a little while ago.” 

“The hat was in it?” he asked. 

She nodded impatiently. 

“Oh, of course—with the lining half 
ripped out and the necklace missing!” 

“Curious!” he murmured. 


Did 
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“Rather,” she agreed. “What do you 
make of it?” 

“This address isn’t in 
said, deep in thought. 

“Oh, so you’re familiar with the lady’s 
handwriting?” 

There was in Alison’s voice an accent 
which told Staff plainly enough, even be- 
fore he looked, that her lip was curling and 
her eyes were hard. 

“This is a man’s writing,” he said quiet- 
ly, wondering if it could be possible that 
Alison was jealous. 

“Well?” she demanded. “ What of it? 

“TI don’t know. Miss Searle got me on 
the telephone a little after one o'clock last 
night; she said she’d found the necklace in 
the hat and was bringing it to me.” 

“How did she know it was mine?” 

“Saw you buy it and order it sent to 
me, in London. You'll remember my tell- 
ing you about her knowledge.” 

“Oh, yes. Go on!” 

“She didn’t show up, but telephoned 
again, some time round four o'clock, ex- 
plaining that she had been in a taxicab 
accident in the park, had lost her way, but 
had finally got home—that is, to her hotel, 
the St. Simon. She said the necklace was 
safe—didn’t mention the hat—and asked 
me to call for it at noon to-day. I said I 
would, and I’m by way of being late now. 
Doubtless she can explain how the hat came 
to be sent to you this way.” 

“I shall be interested to hear,” said Ali- 
son, “and to know that the necklace is 
really safe. On the face of it—as it stands 

there’s something queer—wrong. What 
are you going to do?” 

Staff had moved toward the telephone. 
He paused, explaining that he was about to 
call up Miss Searle for reassurance. Ali- 
son negatived this promptly. 

“Why waste time? If she has the thing, 
the quickest way to get it is to go to her 
now—at once. If she hasn’t, the quickest 
way to get after it is the same way. I’m 
all ready, and if you are, we'll go immedi- 
ately.” 

Staff bowed, and took up his hat and 
stick. He was displeased with Alison’s 
manner to the point of silence. He had no 
objection to her being as temperamental as 
she pleased, but he objected strongly to hav- 
ing her imply by everything except spoken 
words that she considered him in some way 
responsible for her necklace, and that she 


her hand,” he 
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believed Eleanor Searle quite capable of 
conspiring to steal it. 

As for Alison, her humor was dangerous, 
strongly impregnated with the conscious- 
ness that she had played the fool to such 
an extent that she stood in a fair way to 
lose that necklace. Inasmuch as she knew 
it to be altogether her own fault, whatever 
happened, she was in a mood to pick a 
quarrel with the whole wide world. She 
schooled herself to treat with Staff on terms 
of semicivil tolerance only by exercise of 
much self-restraint and because she was 
exacting service of him. 

So their ride up-town was marked by its 
atmosphere of distant and dispassionate 
courtesy. They spoke infrequently, and 
then on indifferent topics soon suffered to 
languish. 

In due course, however, Staff mastered 
his resentment, and—as evidenced by his 
wry, secret smile—began to take a philo- 
sophic view of the situation, to extract some 
slight amusement from his insight into Ali- 
son’s mental processes. Intuitively sensing 
this, she grew even more exasperated with 
him—as well as with everybody and every- 
thing else, aside from her impeccable self. 

At the St. Simon, Staff soberly escorted 


the woman to the lounge, meaning to leave 
her there while he inquired for Eleanor 
at the office; but they had barely set foot in 


the apartment when their names were 
shrieked at them in a shrill, excitable fem- 
inine voice, and Mrs. Ilkington bore down 
upon them in full regalia of sensation. 

“My dears!” she cried, regarding them 
affectionately. “This is such a surprise, 
such a delightful surprise! And so good of 
you to come to see me so soon! And so 
opportune—I'm dying, positively expiring, 
for somebody to gossip with! Such a sin- 
gular thing has happened—” 

Alison interrupted bluntly: 

“Where’s Miss Searle? 
anxious to see her.” 

“That’s just it—just what I wanted to 
talk about. You'd never guess what that 
girl has done—and after all the trouble and 
thought I’ve taken in her behalf, too. I’m 
disgusted, positively and finally disgusted; 
never again will I interest myself in such 
people! I—” 

“But where is Miss Searle?” demanded 
Alison, with a significant look at Staff. 

“Gone,” answered Mrs. Ilkington im- 
pressively. 


Mr. Staff is 


(To be continued) 
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write a book about you!” declared 
Mollie, and she kissed him em- 
phatically. 

“Write it, anyhow,” said Beek. 
be a good one.” 

When she said that Mollie believed it, for 
to her Sam Beekman was the most provo- 
king, exasperating, and delightful person 
she knew. They had been married four 
years, and never a quarrel in all that time. 
People who worship each other as did Beek 
and his wife cannot quarrel, anyhow. Beek 
knew that his wife was the most wonderful 
woman of all time, including the future. 
Mollie knew that Beek was not wonderful 
in the least, but just adorable and “ fine.” 

Beek had only one fault —-he couldn’t 
“do” anything. The word “do,” in the 
sense employed by Mollie, meant much. 
Beek coincided in her opinion, for he knew 
that she was right and he admired her dis- 
cernment. “Do” meant to be a social suc- 
cess, a competent, always-at-ease, versatile 
man of leisure. 

Two young persons, each of independent 
income and each born to a certain station in 
society, inevitably must follow a course in 
life that is largely not of their own making. 
This course was so natural and congenial 
to Mollie that it required no effort and no 
thought. Beek always marveled at her thor- 
ough command of the usages of their world. 
He was happy because she found her delight 
there. As for himself, he frankly and good- 
naturedly admitted that he was a “dub.” 

It was convenient that Beek and Mollie 
had money. He was not a millionaire, yet 
his income was a comfortable one. It af- 
forded a small and fashionable apartment, 
with city luxuries and sufficient servants. 


" Bre: if I didn’t really love you, I'd 
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Mollie’s fortune exceeded his. It gave 
her an added capacity for dress and enter- 
tainment, without which she would have 
found the world a strange place. Yet Mol- 
lie was not spoiled; she simply lived, with 
joyous unaffectedness, the only life she knew. 
Mrs. Hemyngway, her mother, was left rich 
when her banker husband died, with a “ po- 
sition” that was as unassailable even as 
that of Beek’s own family. 

Mollie had no illusions concerning Beek 
before she married him. She knew that, as 
for “doing things” in their sphere, he rep- 
resented a perpetual deficiency. She simply 
loved him. But having possessed herself 
of Beek, it was a natural result that she 
should attempt to educate him into a capa- 
ble person. 

Everybody who knew Beek liked him; 
anybody who didn’t do so ceased to interest 
Mollie. Yet after four years Mollie real- 
ized that he had made no progress in the 
ways of his world. 

Beek was in no sense stupid; neither was 
he an idler. He had a profession—civil 
engineering; but he had married to devote 
himself to Mollie Hemyngway, and engi- 
neering was a side line. Active pursuit of 
it is apt to take men into rude places and 
among rough conditions; so Beek simply put 
the idea aside. He became a consulting en- 
gineer, and then sometimes laughed at che 
joke. He had an office, a stenographer, and 
occasionally some mail. 

Some consulting engineers, if their repu- 
tations are sufficiently large, can stay at 
home most of the time and write bills for 
sage advice. But a youthful consulting en- 
gineer, with no reputation and a fixed rule 
against “outside” jobs, is little more than 
a name in the city directory and a number 
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in the telephone-book. Thus it was with 
Beek, who did not care whether he had any 
business or not. If his professional income 
paid office-rent and the stenographer’s sal- 
ary, he felt that he was indulging in no ex- 
travagance. The main thing was to look 
out for Mollie. 

All she had to do was to play, and Beek 
made it his task to help her. He was as 
faithful as a grateful dog, for he knew that 
no man was so lucky as Mollie’s husband. 
Mollie did not object to Beek’s profession, 
for it made few drafts on his time; neither 
was she particularly interested in it. She 
was not in the least selfish. She wanted 
Beek to have just as fine a time as she had, 
and she labored with him like a mother 
teaching a child, with love and patience and 
amused toleration. 

“ Beek, if you could only do something!” 
she would exclaim, laughing. 

“T know,” Beek would answer with a 
grin. “I own up.” 

“Beek, you’ve got brains; I know you 
can.” 

“Sure,” Beek would say impersonally. 

“T don’t mean work, you know. You 
don’t have really to work, Beek. I don't 
suppose it’s right to say so, but honestly I 
don’t care whether you work or not.” 

“Neither do I, sis; not a bit.” 

“ But there are so many things you ought 
to do, beside working. Beek, will you ever 
learn?” 

“Of course. 
Beek would reply. 
say.” 

Yet Beek never did learn, and he knew it 
and Mollie knew it. She was not a bit 
ashamed of him; even her mother was not 
permitted to criticize. What worried Mol- 
lie was her certainty that Beek was not hav- 
ing a good time in life, and to Mollie there 
was only one way of having that. 

Beek did not dislike society, and it did 
not embarrass him; but he was a duffer; not 
a plain one, but an ornate one. He was 
always on the edge of things, never in the 
center. He could not dance, and apparently 
could not learn. Dinners and affairs of that 
sort did not annoy him; neither did they 
particularly interest him. Running an auto- 
mobile never aroused his enthusiasm. He 
cared nothing for golf, or tennis, or conven- 
tional summer amusements; or, if he did, 
he could attain no proficiency. 

His bridge was an abomination. 


That is, I think I shall,” 
“T'll do anything you 


Yacht- 


ing he liked mildly, but he admitted that he 
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wasn’t much of a sailor. He could swim, 
but there was nothing particularly fashion- 
able about that. Opera made him sleepy, 
and box-parties were a form of penance. 

Now, in all things like these Mollie was 
beyond doubt efficient, by reason of both 
birth and training. She enjoyed life, and 
she worked loyally to teach Beek how to en- 
joy it. Beek never tired of trying to learn, 
and never deceived himself to the extent of 
believing that he was learning. 

“You must try, and keep trying,” 
Mollie. 

“You bet!” declared Beek. 
ing to.” 

“Somehow, I’m afraid you’re not inter- 
ested, Beek.” 

“T’m interested in you.” 

At that point he was always kissed, which 
explained the frequency of his remark. 

“And you'll really try harder than ever 
to do something, won’t you, Beek?” 

“T will!” he would solemnly resolve. 

Beek did not lack character; he sup- 
pressed it. Mollie knew only one world, 


said 


“I’m go- 


‘and it was his business to escort her through 


it. All initiative he left to her; and she 
knew so many ways of making life pleasant 
that there was no need for Beek to suggest. 
She loved happiness, and she wanted Beek 
happy. He was, too. 

When Mollie did anything, it was thor- 
oughly and efficiently done, and her hus- 
band marveled at her skill. She was popu 
lar, and he gloried in it. A mutual sense of 
humor, as well as affection, saved the situa- 
tion for Beek and Mollie. She laughed at 
him, even when she despaired, and he 
laughed in return. 

Mollie had a persistence that knew no 
discouragement, although Mrs. Hemyngway 
was not optimistic concerning her son-in- 
law’s social future. She was, however, per- 
mitted no right .o disparage. 

Summer seemed to be the most hopeless 
season for Beek. He never succeeded in 
grasping the theory, much less the details, 
of a society summer. Newport was a puz 
zle. Europe was a place to travel through, 
and nothing more. A coaching-trip in Scot- 
land was‘simply an opportunity to be Mol- 
lie’s slave. A West Indian cruise on Colonel 
Bagley’s yacht, with a bright company of 
young people, was a duty to be conscientious 
ly performed, because Mollie was there. 

Each summer revealed Beek doing his 
desperate and inefficient best. The only 
changes that the season ever seemed to pro- 




















duce in him were periods of occasional wist- 
fulness and odd moments of preoccupation. 
Mollie, watching over him as she would 
over a child, was quick to notice, yet unable 
to fathom; for when she asked Beek what 
he really wanted to do, the answer always 
was: 

“Just whatever you want to do, Mollie 
girl. I’m having a fine time!” 


II 


THEIR fifth summer was at hand, follow- 
ing a long season of pursuing the pleasures 
in which Mollie was an expert and Beek a 
willing blunderer. Mollie had been think- 
ing about that summer; in fact, she had 
planned it. It provided for one startling 
feature. 

She sought Beek’s den one evening, and 
sat down for confidences. 

“ Beek, what are we going to do this sum- 
mer?” she asked abruptly. 

“Why—why, whatever you say,” he an- 
swered in surprise. 

“That’s agreed, then, is it? 
I say?” 

“You know it is,” said Beek, putting 
down his pipe. “What else?” 

“ All right, Beek. I'll hold you to that. 
Remember! ” 

Beek nodded and smiled and waited. 

“Beek, dear, we’re going to separate.” 

“What!” He stared. 

“Exactly,” said Mollie, smiling. “Sep- 
arate. Of course, I don’t mean really sep- 
arate. But just for a while—for the sum- 
mer, perhaps.” 

“But, Mollie—” 

“Listen now, Beek. 
fond of a lot of things—society things. 

“So am I.” 

“Stop fibbing, Beek; you're not. 
can’t learn.” 

“Well, I know I’m a dub,” he admitted; 
“but I try.” 

“Bless your dear heart, of course you try. 
You'd try anything if I asked you to.” 

He nodded firmly. 

“But you simply don’t seem to have the 
knack of doing things, Beek. They bore 
you. Oh, no; I know that I don’t bore you. 
We couldn’t bore each other, because we 
know better. But the things you don’t know 
how to do bore you. I can see it. Now, 
mother and I have the usual campaign 
planned.” 

She laughed, and Beek joined. 

“T’ll help carry it out,” he supplemented. 
13 
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Mollie shook her head. 
“No, Beek; I won’t drag you around. 
Don’t misunderstand; you won’t, anyhow; 


but don’t. It isn’t because I don’t want you 
around. It’s because I’m selfish to make 
you come. You’re so awfully good to me, 


and so patient, that I get conscience-stricken. 
I’m not going to inflict another summer on 
you. You’re going to do just as you please 
—by yourself.” 

“T please to go with you,” said Beek 
stoutly. 

“Oh, no, you don’t, young man. Of 
course, I’ll miss you dreadfully, Beek, and 
you'll miss me. If you didn’t, I’d scalp you. 
But mother and I are going in for the usual 
whirl, and you’re not. You’re going to be 
left to your own devices.” 

Beek looked mournful, for he felt that 
Mollie was going to win. 

“It’s the only sensible thing, Beek. Of 
course, if you find you positively can’t 
amuse yourself, why, you can join us; but 
I insist on a trial—a month, at least.” 

“A month!” groaned Beek. 

“Yes,” said Mollie firmly. “If by that 
time you haven’t learned to do something by 
yourself, why, then I’ll take you back, Beek. 
And I'll want you back, too.” 

“Well, Mollie,” said Beek slowly, “if 
you say so—” 

Mollie sat on his knee and hugged his 
head. 

“I’m doing it because I love you,” she 
whispered. “Really, Beek. And maybe 
you'll find something that you can do if 
you’re left to yourself for a while.” 

“ That’s so,” answered Beek thoughtfully. 


III 


MoLLie and Beek “separated” in the 
early part of June. She cried a little as 
Beek put her and her mother in the parlor- 
car for Newport. Beek was glum, but he 
smiled. He knew that Mollie was going to 
have a fine time, anyhow. She liked New- 
port, and after a month there she and Mrs. 
Hemyngway would join Mr. Wetherell’s 
yachting-party through some of the big Ca- 
nadian lakes. After that they might go to 
the Virginia mountains. Beek was to write 
whenever he wanted to, and Mollie promised 
to be a faithful correspondent. 

As the train pulled out, she turned to her 
mother and said: 

“What a dear Beek is! Poor boy! He 
says, mother, that he may go up to the woods 
for a while.” 
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“Fancy the idea!” exclaimed Mrs. Hem- 
yngway with a well-bred shiver. 

“It is odd,” mused Mollie; “but so is 
Beek.” 

Mollie missed Beek, but she liked New- 
port. Three weeks after she had left the 
city one of his letters announced that he was 
about to take a little trip to try some fish- 
ing, and told her to send his letters to his 
office, which he would keep informed of his 
address, so that they might be forwarded. 

Mollie had been doubtful of Mr. Weth- 
erell’s cruise until it started, and then she 
found that it was all luxury and no hard- 
ship. His big motor-yacht had the furnish- 
ings of a small but select hotel. And the 
party was excellently chosen. Mr. Wether- 
ell’s two daughters were there, the Van Am- 
bergs, the Shipmans, Mrs. Bob Macalester, 
Billy Grovesteen, and Tod Calloway — all 
seasoned experts in the polite ways of en- 
joying life. The route was so plotted that 
it revealed a succession of fashionable hotels 
and interesting towns. 

It was in the second week of the cruise 
that Mollie saw her first woodsman, and she 
suffered a sharp disappointment. Mr. Weth- 
erell had sent for guides, because some of his 
party expressed a desire to fish for ‘lunge. 
Mollie’s idea of a guide had been a rather 
picturesque, wild, and romantic person—a 
sort of compromise between a pioneer and a 
pirate. What she saw was a short, chunky, 
ordinary man, who wore suspenders and a 
vest and smoked powerful tobacco. And 
the rest were all like him, save for variety 
as to size and shape. A farmer was fully 
as poetic. 

Jack Greene took off his hat with no in- 
considerable grace when Mollie spoke to 
him. 

“Tell me,” she said, “is it dreadfully 
hard living in the woods?” 

Jack grinned as he appraised her Paris 
costume with a respectful glance. 

“Can’t say as it is, ma’am,” he answered. 

“ And they tell me a great many city folks 
are here in the woods, camping -just as 
you do.” 

“Lots of em; yes, ma’am.” 

“The reason I ask is that my husband is 
off in the woods somewhere. I fear he 


won't like it much; he’s unused to that sort 
of thing.” 

“Lots of city people come every year,” 
remarked Jack. “They seem to git along 
Fact is, most of ‘em keep a 
They may stay away for a 


pretty good. 
comin’ back. 
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while, but after a spell they gen’rally come 
driftin’ in. There’s a feller up north of 
here now that ain’t been here for five or 
six years. Two days ago he shows up, com- 
in’ through from Temiskaming way. He 
couldn’t stay away.” 

“And people like that have to have 
guides, of course?” 

“Yes, ma’am; most of ’em do. 
dlin’ Sam don’t carry no guides.” 

“ Paddling Sam!” echoed Mollie. “What 
an odd name!” 

“Tt ain’t his regular name, of course,” 
explained Jack. “But we never called him 
nothin’ else. He’s a city feller. I don’t 
rightly remember his real name, except the 
Sam part. We call him Paddlin’ Sam ’cause 
he’s got a bug on paddlin’. Likes to keep 
movin’. Now, there’s a city feller that can 
take care of himself as good as I can. I 
remember one summer, ma’am, when Sam 
was mistook for a guide by another city man 
and hired out to him for three days, doin’ all 
his cookin’ and camp work, and then give 
him the laugh when he com: to pay him. 
Fact is, he’s the only city man I ever seen 
round here that could run the Little Red 
rapids at low water and git through with- 
out dumpin’ his duffle overboard and swim- 
min’ ashore.” 

“What an odd amusement 
Mollie. 

“Wisht I could remember his name,” 
added Jack. “He’s some swell city man 
Begins with a B, seems to me, now.” 

Mollie gave a little start, and stared at 
the guide. 

“ Describe him,” she said. 

“Well, he’s a little more than middlin’ 


But Pad- 


'» 


commented 


height. He’d weigh about a hundred and 
seventy, I guess. Light hair and smooth 
face.” 


Mollie gripped her parasol and leaned 
forward. 

“Has he got a funny-looking scar over 
his left eye?” 

“Right,” said Jack, grinning. “He sure 
has. Goes up from his eyebrow and kinder 
branches out into two lines. I seen Sam git 
that, lickin’ a French breed up here, ’bout 
eight years ago.” 

Mollie gasped. And they called this man 
Sam! 

“Ts his name anything like Beekman?” 
she whispered. 

“Right again, by jingo! I guess you 
know him. That’s his name, sure enough.” 

Mollie allowed herself a moment in which 














Then she said tersely: 
I want to see him. Is 





to recover her poise. 

“T do know him. 
it possible?” 

“Why, yes, ma’am. It’s only ’bout twelve 
mile. There’s one short carry. Joe and me 
come down from his camp last night. He’ll 
be movin’ on to-morrow. We can git you 
there in two hours, almost.” 

Mollie, sunshade, lace gown, white veil, 
and French-heeled pumps, stepped briskly 
into a canoe where Joe, half Indian, sat 
smoking. 

“Please take me at once,” she command- 
ed Jack. 

“In that rig, ma’am?” he asked casually. 

“Yes; isn’t it all right?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” he answered with a 
smile, as he took the stern paddle. 

IV 

THE canoe was driven swiftly across the 
lake and around a point, beyond which was 
revealed a long and island-dotted arm. Close 
to heavily forested shores their course lay, 
until finally the woods themselves blocked 
the passage. The nose of the canoe was 
driven on a little beach, and Jack helped 
her out. 

“ Just a short carry,” he said. 

The Indian picked up her pillow and seat, 
and started up a trail that seemed to lose it- 
self in the brush. Jack swung the canoe to 
his shoulders, and followed. Mollie brought 
up the rear. Her pumps were poor footgear 
for a Canadian portage, and she had hard 
work keeping pace with the bobbing canoe 
in front, but the journey was not long. 

They embarked in a stream now, and fol- 
lowed its winding course for a few miles, 
until it spread into a lake of rippling silver. 

“Sam’s on a little island round that 
point,” volunteered Jack, with a gesture of 
his paddle. 

Mollie sighted a tiny brown tent, half 
hidden in trees, five minutes later. There 
was no sign of life as the canoe was rounded 
up alongside a rocky landing-place. As 
Mollie stepped out, Jack called: 

“Oh, Sam!” 

A figure arose where it lay half hidden 
by a tree—that of a man who rubbed his eyes 
sleepily. Mollie felt a moment’s misgiving. 
Certainly this creature was not Beek. He 
wore a stubbly growth of beard, and his face 
and arms were the color of dull copper. A 
brown flannel shirt was open at the throat, 
and his legs were encased in a dirty and 
patched pair of trousers. Hobnailed boots 
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graced his feet, and above them protruded 
several inches of coarse gray stockings, tied 
about with bits of shoe-lace. 

The man took a step forward, gazed at 
Mollie in astonishment, and then gave a 
shout. It was Beek! But such a Beek! 
She was lifted up in a bear’s embrace that 
cared nothing for Paris gown or hat. 

“Mollie!” he exclaimed in bewilder- 
ment. “What next?” 

She struggled free, and looked at him with 
an expression of solicitude and commisera- 
tion. Then her eyes became moist. 

“Oh, Beek!” she cried. “ You poor boy! 
And this is what I drove you to!” 

Beek knitted his forehead in perplexity 
and kissed her again. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he said. “ Jack, this 
is my wife.” 

“T reckoned she was,” 
with a bow. 

“Oh, but I’m glad I found you, Beek!” 
said Mollie, patting his cheek. “ You're 
going to be taken back, poor boy! I never 
believed it would come to this.” 

Beek looked a little troubled. 

“Joe and me are goin’ on up the lake a 
piece,” remarked Jack. “We'll be back in a 
couple of hours or so and git the lady, Sam.” 

“Sam!” repeated Mollie, as the canoe 
disappeared around a corner of the island. 
“Fancy people like that calling you Sam! 
And do you know that they called you some- 
thing queerer than that, Beek?” 

Beek nodded, smiled sheepishly, and start- 
ed to fill a grimy pipe. 

“T’ll fix a seat for you,” he said suddenly. 
“Then you can tell me what in the world all 
this means. Gee, but you’re good to look at, 
Mollie!” 

He dragged out a short log, and spread a 
sweater over it. Mollie seated herself care- 
fully, and her eyes roved wonderingly about 
the camp. From the tiny tent of brown silk 
her glance wandered to a stone fireplace, 
near which lay some pots and pans. A fish- 
ing-rod stood against a tree, an ax stood 
driven deep into a log, and a pair of blan- 
kets, thrown across a tump-line, stretched 
from tree to tree, waved lazily in the breeze. 
There was a canoe drawn out in the shade 
of some bushes. 

Mollie’s eyes turned again to Beek. 

“Poor boy!” she repeated. “Oh, Beek, 
I‘m sorry! I feel so guilty!” 

And then Beek explained, with many in- 
terruptions, certain facts about his earlier 
pastimes that brought a succession of ex- 
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clamations from his fashionably gowned 
wife. 

“You never told me a word of all this, 
Beek,” she said accusingly. 

“Why, it never occurred to me that you'd 
be interested, Mollie.” 

She sat, with skirts drawn carefully about 
her feet, trying to adjust her thoughts. 

“And you can really live this way!” she 
murmured. “ Beek, I don’t understand it. 
What in the world do you do for food?” 

“Getting hungry?” asked Beek, bright- 
ening. “I’m starved.” 

“Well, it’s past luncheon, I’m afraid,” 
admitted Mollie. 

“T was going to have a bass for dinner,” 
continued Beek. “Do you mind waiting? 
I’ve got to catch him first. You can come, 
if you like. Better yet, you can catch the 
bass.”’ 

She smiled doubtfully as they started on 
the adventure. As Beek slid the canoe into 
the water, she exclaimed: 

“ Beek, those trousers 
grace.” 

“ Comfortable,” he answered with a grin. 
“T know they’re not pretty.” 

Vv 

Tue next fifteen minutes of Mollie’s life 
furnished her with some new and curious 
sensations. First, there was the spectacle 
of her husband, squatted on his heels in the 
stern of the canoe, swinging his paddle with 
deep, noiseless strokes. Then he prepared 
the rod for her, and showed her what the reel 
was for and where to troll. She took it in 
her gloved hands gingerly. 

Ten minutes later, as they glided softly 
past a rocky point, there came a sharp splash 
sixtv feet astern, a bending of slender bam- 
boo, and a shriek from Mollie: 

“Beek! Quick! I’ve got it! 
I do?’ 

Explaining to an exquisitely groomed 
woman of society who has hooked her first 
bass just how to play it is not a simple un- 
dertaking, but Beek went about it without 
excitement and with calm assurance. Mollie 
could not believe it had really happened 
when a skilfully wielded net scooped into 
the canoe a struggling, flashing, belligerent 
fish that shook spray in all directions. 

“Pound and a half,” said Beek critically. 
“You're doing fine! He'll do for dinner.” 


are a positive dis- 
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He drove the canoe swiftly back to camp, 
lifted Mollie ashore, made her comfortable 
on a log, and promised to hurry dinner. She 
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had fallen silent within the last few minutes, 
watching her husband with curious eyes. It 
all seemed so utterly impossible. Beek was 
doing things! 

She saw him start a fire among the stones, 
almost as easily as she would turn on an 
incandescent light. He filled a pot with 
water, swung it over the blaze, supported it 
by a primitive contrivance consisting of two 
forked sticks and a straight one, and then 
turned methodically to another task. Beek 
—he of the society life—his hands reddened 
with blood, cleaned a fish as dexterously as 
if he were the proprietor of a market-stall. 
He worked without haste, but he seemed to 
get along surprisingly fast. Presently he 
began dumping powders into a pan. 

“What are you doing now, Beek?” 

“ Biscuits,” he answered, without look- 
ing up. 

She stared in silence. He unfolded a 
shiny metal contrivance, and set up a small 
oven in front of the fire. She watched him 
grease the pan with butter and mold the 
dough into lumps. Next he sliced bacon, 
and, while the bake-oven stood close to the 
blaze, he fried his fish in a pan that had a 
detachable handle, through which he thrust 
a long stick. 

The water in the pot boiled, and Beek 
made tea from little tablets. Leaving his 
stove for a moment, he fumbled in a canvas 
sack and extracted a box of crackers and a 
pot of jam. Then, with a rubber blanket, 
he spread a table-cloth at Mollie’s feet. 

She did not interrupt him, having fallen 
into a speechless fascination. Never in her 
life had she eaten from a tin plate, with an 
iron knife and fork, and never had she 
supped tea from an aluminum cup. Most 
amazing of all things, however, was the din- 
ner itself. It was good! 

Beginning doubtfullvy and delicately, she 
discovered that she was hungry. Beek’s bis- 
cuits were unbelievable. As for her fish, it 
was an utterly new and strange article of 
diet—and delicious. 

“If I'd only known you were coming,” 
Beek apologized, “I’d have had a cake. 
I've got plenty of raisins.” 

She heard him as if in a trance. 

Beek “cleaned up” after dinner with the 
same easy confidence that he showed as a 
cook. Water for the dishes had been boiling 
while they ate, and he scrubbed them and 
stood them up to dry. Remnants of the food 
were carefully burned in the ashes of the 
fire. Then he sat down to smoke. 




















Mollie’s face became serious. 
“You’ve been deceiving me, Beek,” she 
said. “Tell me more about this—this busi- 
ness. Tell me a lot of things!” 

The afternoon slipped past, and Mollie’s 
guides seemed in no hurry to return. Beek 
took her out on the lake again, showed her 
more islands, and explained why certain 
places were likely fishing-ground, and why 
others were not worth wasting time upon. 
He even gave her a lesson in paddling. 

As the shadows deepened on the farther 
side of the lake, he sent the canoe softly 
across, moving noiselessly toward a little bay 
where a creek came down and the grass grew 
rank in the shallow water. She stared in 
awed wonder as he softly touched her on the 
shoulder and pointed, without a word, to two 
dark, moving shapes, close in toward the 
shore. Now and then her ear caught a 
heavy splashing. 

Dusk was coming with the reluctant ap- 
proach of a Canadian summer night as they 
silently paddled back to the island, where 
the brown tent was now almost invisible. 
The guides were there, waiting. 

“Ready, ma’am?” asked Jack, with a 
glance at the fading sunset. 

Mollie looked at Beek. Then she sur- 
veyed her Paris gown and laughed curiously. 

“In a few minutes,” she answered. 
“Come up here, Beek. I want to talk to 
you. 

They sat near the tent, talking in low 
tones. Occasionally Jack and the Indian 
caught sounds of low laughter. Presently 
Beek lighted a tiny acetylene lamp, and its 
white glare showed two heads bent close over 
a fly-leaf torn from a book. 

It was getting dark when Beek rose to his 
feet and walked down the slope toward the 
shore, where the guides were waiting. He 
handed Jack two pieces of paper. 

“ Make a hustle, Jack, for the yacht where 
you got my wife. They'll be getting worried 
about her,” said Beek. “This note is a 
memorandum for you. The other is for a 
lady aboard the yacht. I'll expect you not 
later than noon to-morrow.” 

“Ts the lady comin’?” asked Jack, nod- 
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ding toward the slender figure in the lace 
dress, sitting with her back against a hem- 
lock and gazing out across the stilled waters. 

“Nix!” said Paddling Sam with a grin. 


VI 


JAcK read his note by the light of a match, 
as they neared the Wetherell yacht. It said: 


Five pounds bacon, five pounds sugar, three 
pounds flour, one pound graham flour, small bag 
salt, box pepper, two pounds butter, half-pound 
erbswurst; one pair three-point Hudson Bays, one 
pair boy’s boots, number nine, hobnailed; two 
pair wool stockings to fit; boy’s flannel shirt; 
lady’s woolen skirt, short; felt hat, broad brim, 
six and a half; one pair moosehide moccasins. 
Let Mrs. McCarthy at company store select. 


Jack stowed the note carefully in his vest- 
pocket, and brought the canoe alongside the 


Evaleen. He heard excited voices; then a 
cry: 

“Where is she? Where is my daugh- 
ter?” 


The guide handed up a crumpled paper, 
and, under the yellow light of a brass lan- 
tern, Mrs. Hemyngway read: 


MOTHER DEAR: 

I have decided to go away with Paddling Sam. 
He is a wonderful man—nothing like Beek at all. 
He can do things—the most marvelous things! 
Mother, he can cook. Think! He knows all sorts 
of funny things about the woods, and canoes, and 
tents, and fishing. He showed me a moose—two 
of them! He taught me how to catch a bass. No- 
body in the world can do so many things as Pad- 
dling Sam. Mother—once he thrashed an awful 
lumberman—with his fists. Imagine! He’s just 
been traveling two hundred miles in a canoe, all 
alone. To-morrow we are going to start for some 
place—I think he said north of here, through some 
chain of lakes. I don’t. know exactly—I don’t 
care. Perhaps we'll be gone a couple of weeks; 
perhaps four or five. We can’t tell; we don’t 
want to tell. It doesn’t matter, anyhow. 

Tell Jack to be sure and hurry to-morrow morn- 
ing with my duffle; I think that’s what Sam calls 
it. And he mustn’t forget the grub. 

MOLLIE. 

Here’s a P. S., mother, just to show you I’m 
not crazy. Paddling Sam is your wonderful son- 
in-law. 


TIDE OF LIFE 


By indetermined drift years blend with years, 
Spring comes to earth, night to the skies above, 
Our grief runs into song, our joy to tears, 
Time merges life with death, and love with love. 





Arthur Wallace 
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MY NEIGHBOR'S COOK 


HE is not young, she is not fair, 
Nor yet of high degree; 

But still she seems beyond compare 
Of other girls to me. 

Her hair is red, her arms the same, 
Her voice is loud and shrill; 

Yet all day long I sing this song 
Across the window-sill: 


“Come live with me and be my cook, 
And I don’t care how fierce you look! 
I'll pay you anything you wish, 

And you may break my final dish!” 


I've seen her in the morning gray 
And at the fall of night; 

I’ve seen her temper loose all day, 
And oh, I’ve seen her—tight! 
Her tongue is in the middle hung, 
Her scolding makes me ill; 
Yet all day long I sing this song 

Across the window-sill: 


“Come live with me and be my cook, 

And I don’t care how fierce you look! 

I'll pay you anything you wish, 

And you may break my final dish!” 
William Wallace Whitclock 


A LEAP-YEAR SUGGESTION 


HYLLIS, here's the leap-year come, 
Come to us once more. 
Father Time is going some, 
Piling up his score! 
He’s a rapid-moving wight; 
Doesn't linger much 
In his dashing onward flight— 
Better keep in touch! 


As he bids you do and dare, 
You should dare and do; 

He has brought a very rare 
Privilege to you. 

He has set a year apart 
Wherein any maid 

Is allowed to speak her heart, 
Wholly unafraid. 


Only once in four long years 
Comes a chance like this, 
And he whispers in our ears: 
“Better seize on bliss!” 


Now’s the time, and now’s the place— 
Seize it ere it goes! 
Look me, Phyllis, in the face; 
What do you propose? 
Blakeney Gray 


THE EPITHET 


CALLED him a dog, though he'd stood my 


friend 
For all of a dozen years, 


And served with a faith that had never an end, 


In hours of joy or tears. 
When my other friends have looked askance, 
His glance has been straight and true; 
And never a time has he ta’en the chance 
To turn from his friend in rue. 


I called him a dog, who in all his life 
Had ne'er an unkindly thought 

For me or for mine, whatever the strife, 
Whatever the battles fought. 

Unwavering faith, unwavering love 
These two were the gifts he bore, 

As tried and true as the treasure-trove 
We seek on life’s golden shore. 


I called him a dog, who had guarded well 
The interests of me and mine; 

In broad, blue skies and in stormy spell, 
Alike did he hew the line; 

By day and by night, in joy and in grief, 
Together we'd walked our way— 

He the meek follower, I the chief 
And I called him a dog that day! 


I called him a dog, and I'm glad I did, 
However the reader rail, 
Because of his joy that wouldn’t be hid, 
As he showed when he wagged his tail! 
Samuel M. Woods 


THE STOCKHOLDER 


TOLD her that the circle had 
Been squared—for so I'd read. 

She did not say that she was glad, 

But simply: “Pass the bread!” 
I then informed her that a chap 

Had flown across the seas; 
She asked not if without mishap, 

But murmured: “Pass the cheese!” 


The news was flashed from land to land 
That doctors had found out 

How men could live a century, and 
A certain cure for gout. 
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I told her, but she merely sighed: 
“T’ll thank you for the slaw!” 
But when she heard that Steel preferred— 
She owned two shares, upon my word !— 
Had jumped an eighth, then, deeply stirred, 
She cried: “Hip, hip, hurrah!” 
Granther Green 


STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY 


THE KANGAROO 


HE Kangaroo, above all others, 
Ranks among beasts the Best of Mothers; 
And to her credit let me mention 
The Bassinet was her invention; 


Wherein her young ones neatly stowing, 
She at her day’s work can keep going. 
Compare the Squaw, who tight must pack 
Her small Papoose upon her back; 


Or mother Snail, who’s oft seen gliding 
With snaillets on her shell a riding; 
While with her young the Cat will trek 
By seizing each one by the Neck. 


Of all these ways of being toted, 
The Kangaroo’s the best I’ve noted. 
I as a baby would have roared 

To be fast bound to a Hard Board, 


And lugged about on Mother’s Back 
The while she Plowed or piled the Stack; 
On snail-back I too slow would go; 
And Cats’ Teeth in my Neck? Oh, no! 


But yet the Kangaroo’s tender young 
Must often feel a bit unstrung 

When she goes jumping o’er a Tree— 
At least, I think it would Jar me. 


For Kangaroos, as you must know, 
Think nothing of ten rods or so, 
And, if my memory’s not a failure, 
Are known to leap o’er half Australia. 


But since she is a gentle brute 

She needs a way to ’scape pursuit; 

And though I am a slowish trudger, 

Her mode of going I don’t grudge her! 
George Jay Smith 


ON A RAINY DAY 

UTTERIN’ around the house— 
That’s a deal o’ fun! 

Sort of snoopin’ like a mouse, 
Nothin’ to be done 

While the rain is comin’ down 
With its patter song, 

In an easy dressin’-gown, 
Putterin’ along. 


VERSE 


Mercy, all the things ye find! 
Letters old and sere, 

Bringin’ back into your mind 
Folks no longer here; 

Pictures of your schoolboy pals 
In the days gone by; 

Tintypes of the roguish gals 
Useter make ye sigh. 


Faded yellow papers of 
Some forgotten day; 

Old, forgotten tales of love 
Long since passed away— 

Maybe just a ribbon blue 
Tangled up with tears, 

Bringin’ back somebody you 
Loved in yesteryears. 


Yes, indeed, the drops of rain, 
As they fall outside, 
Help to pleasure and to pain, 
Humbleness and pride, 
When you putter round the house 
In your dressin’-gown, 
Like a snoopin’ little mouse, 
While it’s comin’ down! 
John Kendrick Bangs 


LUCINDA’S HAT 


HERE is trouble down in Haiti, 
There is war among the Turks, 

And the Portuguese are scrapping 

With their sashes full of dirks; 
The Colombians for ructions 

To a man are standing pat, 
3ut it’s nothing to the fracas 

When Lucinda wants a hat! 


In the ancient land of China, 
Far across the rolling sea, 
Lo, they pul! each other’s pigtails 
And forget to drink their tea; 
And Morocco’s always ready 
With the French to have a spat; 
But it’s nothing to the racket 
When Lucinda wants a hat! 


Coffee cold and biscuit soggy, 
Milk and butter strong and sour, 
Sulky looks and snappy answers, 
Sighs and sniffles by the hour, 
Cuffs and kicks for poor old Towser, 
And the broomstick for the cat— 
Every morning that’s the program, 
When Lucinda wants a hat! 


Pleasant words and smiles and kisses, 
Apple sauce and chicken fried, 
Sweet potatoes, jam, and waffles 
Wait for me at eventide, 
And the tabby-cat and Towser 
Are invited to the mat, 
And the dove of peace is with us, 
When Lucinda gets her hat! 
Minna Irving 
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OBBY took up the telephone with a 
B certain trembling desperation. He 
had been consumed with an eager 
wish ever since early morning, and it had 
survived the day. There was just one thing 
he wanted more than anything else in the 
world—to see Avis and bask in the restful 
charm of her deep eyes and caressing voice. 
“Nine thousand and ninety Bryant,” he 
demanded of the operator. 

She repeated the number, correcting his 
manner of putting it, and in another mo- 
ment he heard the voice of Avis. 

“Ts this you, Avis?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” she answered. “This is—” 

“Bobby—Bobby Brown. I was just 
wishing that I might drop in at your studio 
for tea this afternoon. May I? You asked 
me, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! I’m not free until 
six o'clock to-day—lI have a tiresome en- 
gagement, but—” 

“Yes?” pursued Bobby. It seemed as 
if the universe hung on her answer. 

“ Make it seven, and I'll give you a funny 
little dinner. I'll cook it myself.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of troubling you!’ 
protested Bobby weakly. 

Something like a gurgle of laughter met 
his ear. Then: 

“Tt’s just a girl’s dinner, you know— 
very sketchy and unsatisfying. You told 
me you hated restaurant dinners.” 

“Did 1?” faltered Bobby. “I 
loathe them!” 

“And you're interested in scientific ex- 
periments, I know. This dinner will be a 
genuine surprise. Do come!” 

“You're sure it won’t put you out?” 

“Oh, quite sure!” 

“Then I'll be there!” 

“ Surely?” 

“Sure as the stars!’ 

More of the gurgling, throaty sounds on 
the wire. Had he been a student of the 
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Paper Bag 
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cries of the forest, he might have detected 
a certain feline purr; but the fact is that 
Bobby, while deeply in love, would hardly 
admit it to himself. 

He remembered how, on meeting Avis, 
only a fortnight ago, he had found himself 
talking seriously to her about his ideal girl 
—one with a domestic tendency hidden un- 
der the chiffons. It hadn’t exactly occurred 
to him that a sculptor girl living in a studio 
could have more than the faintest under- 
standing of his strong desire to meet a nice 
old-fashioned girl who knew what home 
meant to a man. 

And here she was actually going to cook 
his dinner! That bronze-haired goddess 
who didn’t talk up in the air, who didn’t 
wear long earrings, who didn’t wiggle when 
she walked, who didn’t do any of the things 
that Bobby particularly hated and that he 
was always encountering in girls—she had 
invited him to dinner! 

At seven o'clock he tinkled the bell. It 
sounded far off somewhere, like a harp. 
She opened the door, smiling. She wore 
an almost ostentatiously checkered kitchen 
apron that came up over her shoulders. 
Her sleeves were rolled above the wrists. 
In one hand she had an egg-beater. 

“T’m hard at work!” she laughed. 

“May I help?” asked Bobby. 

“Let me see—would you mind cracking 
some nuts?” 

Would he mind? He smiled fatuously 
at her. He was really very hungry. Un- 
obtrusively he placed a five-pound box of 
bonbons on the davenport. 

“T'll chop wood, if you wish it!” 
replied. 

There was a log fire crackling on the 
hearth. A table was drawn up near by, 
covered with a lace cloth and blue and 
white china, and lighted by a tall, many- 
branched Russian candlestick. Avis gave 
him a bowl of nuts and a cracker. 
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“You can put the shells in the fire,” she 
suggested. “We have to do all those things 
in studios.” 

“Can’t I do some real work?” asked 
Bobby, feverishly beginning on the nuts. 

“There isn’t any!” She smiled. “This 
is the new paper-bag idea. It’s the sim- 
plest thing—the loveliest plan for a studio! 
Excuse me?” 

She whirled out into the kitchenette. He 
heard her humming as she moved. By and 
by she called out to him: 

“You can carry in 
like!” 

She stood framed in the blue and white 
kitchenette before an odd, foreign-looking 
pewter tray. On it were a dozen or more 
brown paper bags, twisted at the top, sug- 
gesting Indian teepees in their lines. There 
was a mingling of spicy, pungent odors. 

“Well!” he said. “Not a bit like mother 
used to make, eh? What next?” 

She laughed delightedly. 

“ Just wait till you taste them. 
the old plan, I can assure you!” 

He put the tray on a side-table within 
reach of the one by the fire. Olives and 
celery and caviar had already been placed 
upon it. From a window-sill Avis took in 
a tall glass jar full of golden sauterne, with 
cucumber-peel and lemon and berries show- 
ing through the sides. 

“You can pour it,” she suggested. 

He did so, while she began emptying the 
little bags and throwing them in the fire, 
one by one 

“Isn’t this marvelous?” said Bobby, as 
she gave hin: some delicately broiled salmon 
“T never thought it was 
Can one 


this tray, if you 


It beats 


with green peas. 
a practical plan, this bag thing! 
learn it?” 

She handed him a half a lemon on a 
plate; then chipped potatoes, very brown. 
Chops in paper frills stood ready. 

“Tt is just a little difficult,” she admit- 
ted. “The heat must not be above three 
hundred degrees. Too much expansion or 
evaporation will burst the bag. There’s a 
knack in it; but what appeals to every 
woman is that there are no pots and pans 
to wash. You have no idea, the number 
of utensils that confront a houseworker after 
even the simplest meal! It is the terror of 
kitchen-work.” 

“I can imagine,” said Bobby seriously. 
“It keeps men from marrying. Suppose a 
man can’t afford to have a cook. Think of 
him inviting a girl to do all that pan- 
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sploshing three times a day! He couldn’t 
do it, that’s all! This makes everything 
different, doesn’t it?” 

“It’s like playing house,” she replied. 
“It’s the salvation of a studio girl. We get 
so tired of the regular cut-and-dried meals 
and we can’t have cooks or Japs like you 
men.” 

“T should love to live like this!” said 
Bobby, as she unbagged some chicken and 
mushrooms. “After a hard day’s work 
down-town, it’s terribly lonely to go home 
to a flat, with no one to talk to!” 

She gave him baked apples and whipped 
cream, with maraschino cherries round the 
edge; then some little cakes. She lit a 
lamp under a coffee-machine. 

“You may smoke, if you wish to, Bob- 
by,” she said. 

Then she rose and set the pianola going 
—a sweet, wordless song with little trills 
through it. Bobby had risen with his cig- 
arette, sending rings into the air. She be- 
gan to unhook the back of her apron. 

“Please don’t take it off!” said Bobby. 
“It looks so real—so like home—it makes 
a fellow feel that—” 

“Nonsense!” she said, struggling with 
a button. “It hides my dress. Unhook 
me, there’s a good chap!” 

The entanglement happened here. There 
is no need to distress some possibly lonely 
reader with the details. 

The logs burned merrily, flavored with 
nutshells; the pianola throbbed on. Avis’s 
face was hidden in Bobby’s chest; Bobby’s 
eyes were buried in her hair. Which was 
the reason why they did not see a strange 
person who had entered and stood looking 
at them with a grin. 

The intruder had coughed twice—had 
whistled, danced a few steps—all to no 
effect. 

“Say, youse!” he finally shouted. 

They turned suddenly on him, wakened 
from the delightful trance of love’s first 
kiss. They saw a fat youth, wearing a 
cook’s cap and a white apron. Bobby put 


Avis protectingly behind him when she 
would have advanced. 
“What do you want?” he demanded. 


“What do you mean by coming in here?” 
“T want the tray I brung the things on. 
I’m the waiter from the Rotissary.” 
“The what?” 
“The Rotissary—the cook-place around 
the corner.” 
Bobby indicated the empty platter. 


The 
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white-aproned menial took it—also a coin 
deposited in his hand by Bobby. The 
young man saw him out politely, then shut 
and belted the door. 
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Avis stood by the fire, looking down into 
it, her face very flushed. She still wore the 
apron with the big checks. If she hadn’t, 
Bobby might not have forgiven her. 


A Rainy Sunday 


BY 


Morris sat alone in her room—a tiny 

hall-room in Mrs. Dean’s rooming- 
house in Harlem. On Muriel’s lap was a 
copy of a Sunday newspaper. She had 
looked at the funny pictures twelve times. 
She had pored over the “ how-to-be-beauti- 
ful” page for an hour. She had wandered 
through the want advertisements, seeking 
an interesting four lines; she had gazed at 
the picture of the giant scorpion that held 
up the motor-car; at the prehistoric man 
smoking a gas-house boiler instead of a 
cigar; at the European actress whose waist 
was smaller than a bottle of wine. She had 


| T was a rainy Sunday afternoon. Muriel 


been through the newspaper thoroughly, and 
finally she laid it down with a sigh—a long, 


weary sigh that almost dragged itself out 
into a sob. 

Then she looked out at the rain—the 
slow, dismal, sodden, hopeless, unending 
rain—and sighed again. 

Muriel had come from the conventional 
small town. She had left a home, a mother, 
and three sisters. She was employed in a 
large office in Chambers Street, where she 
received ten dollars a week for typewriting 
letters. She was a very recent acquisition 
to the city’s marching army, and her ac- 
quaintances were the office-boy, a delicates- 
sen clerk in the next block, who occasionally 
sliced cheese for her, and Mrs. Dean. 

The day before Mr. Wallace had said 
to her suddenly: 

“What are you going to do to-morrow 
night, Miss Morris?” 

To which she replied, after recovering 
from the shock and thinking quickly: 

“T have an engagement, Mr. Wallace.” 

“I'm sorry,” he answered. “I thought 
you might like to run around town with 
me and see some of the bright lights. 
They're rather interesting to a girl who has 
just come to New York.” 

Mr. Wallace had walked away, and 
Muriel had drawn in her breath sharply. 
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Mr. Wallace was the sort of a man a girl 
fears. He was short and dark and pale. 
His eyes were small and his lips were thick, 
and whenever Muriel looked at him she 
thought of the terrible things her mother 
had told her of New York and its wicked- 
ness. Besides that, one of the other stenog- 
raphers had told her: 

“Tf that Wallace asks you any place, look 
out. He’s a wolf!” 

Muriel was very glad she had thought 
of the quick excuse. Engagement! She 
laughed dismally. If she had had any 
sort of an engagement for the dreary eve- 
ning, life might seem slightly endurable. 

At four o’clock she combed her hair for 
the fourth time, and stared out into the 
rear court. It reminded her of a wet 
sepulcher. If it would only stop raining! 
She could put on her hat and walk for miles 
and miles, and finally come back in a state 
of satisfied weariness and go to bed. 

Hopelessly, she peered under the window 
and up at the gloomy sky. There was no 
promise of better weather. The rain was 
likely to continue all afternoon and evening. 
Muriel sat down and wept silently. 

Suddenly she remembered the boy she 
had seen in the hall of Mrs. Dean’s house. 
Where was he? Who was he? He was 
tall, and had large, cheerful eyes, a round 
face, and a good-natured mouth that had 
threatened to smile at Muriel more than 
once. She had not seen him for a week. 
Perhaps he had left Mrs. Dean’s for an- 
other rooming-house. The occupants were 
continually changing. 

It would be nice to know the boy with 
the pleasant eyes, Muriel reflected ; but no 
doubt he had gone away. Luck was against 
her. There was nothing to do but sit and 
stare at the dirty white, wet walls of the 
opposite court until night; and then noth- 
ing but a restless, unrefreshing sleep. 

Mrs. Dean knocked on the door, and 
Muriel opened it. 
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“T just come in to change the towels, 
Miss Morris,” she said. “Ain’t it a bad 
day, though? It’s a pity. A rainy Sun- 
day spoils the pleasure of people who have 
to work the other six days.” 

Mrs. Dean went away with the towels. 
The rain continued steadily. 

A wild thought flew into Muriel’s mind. 
She started up, shocked at the notion. Then 
she considered it calmly. Finally she said, 

ressing her lips together tightly: 

“T'll do it!” 

Very gently she opened her door and 
crept down-stairs. The halls were deserted, 
but she tiptoed along like a desperate crim- 
inal at the door of a bank-vault. 
the telephone-book from its hook, and by 
the dim light of the lone gas-jet she hurried 
through the pages. 

“T’ll find a name,” she murmured. “It 
doesn’t matter whose name it is, as long as 
itis aman. I mustn’t phone to a business 
office, because there will be nobody there on 
Sunday. I'll try to pick out a name that 
looks as if it might belong to a nice man in 
a nice part of town.” 

Foolish, you say? Of course. Have 
you ever been cooped up alone in a hall- 
room, on a rainy Sunday, in a city where 


you were a stranger and friendless? 
After a long, heart-throbbing hunt, she 
found a fairly nice name—Randolph P. 


Turner. The book gave Mr. Turner’s ad- 
dress, but not his occupation. Muriel lifted 
the receiver and asked for the number, 
breathing with great rapidity and fearing 
the appearance of somebody—anybody. 

A voice replied, after a long wait. 

“Is this Mr. Randolph P. Turner?” 
Muriel asked, her voice scarcely above a 
whisper. 

The man said he was Mr. Turner. 

“Will you do me a favor?” Muriel con- 
tinued. “A terribly lonely girl is talking 
to you. You don’t know me. I am not 
playing a joke on you. I don’t know any- 
body in New York. I picked your name 
out of the telephone-book at random. Will 
you please come here after supper and take 
me to a church or a concert or a moving- 
picture show—anywhere that’s respectable? 
If you don’t, I'll die of homesickness!” 

There was a long silence. Muriel was 
listening to what the voice said. She added 
a few more hasty, frightened sentences, and 
gave her address. 

“T’ll come for you at seven o'clock,” the 
voice said in conclusion. 


She took _ 
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Having replaced the receiver with a 
trembling hand, Muriel dashed up-stairs to 
her little white bed, and flung herself upon 
it in a tumult of excitement. 

“My goodness!” she gasped. 
boldest girl that ever lived!” 

After a time she began to comb her hair 
again. 

At six o’clock Mrs. Dean knocked on her 
door. 

“There’s a gentleman to see you, Miss 
Morris,” she said with a grin. “ He’s wait- 
ing in the reception-room.” 

Muriel flew into her things. 

“He’s an hour ahead of time,” 
to herself; “but that’s all right. 
I’m frightened!” 

At the door of the reception-room Muriel 
paused and patted her heart, which was 
galloping wickedly. When she went in, a 
figure arose, crossed the room, and shook 
her by the hand. 

“T’m glad to meet you, Miss Morris,” he 
said. 

Muriel stared at him in silent astonish- 
ment. She was gazing at the tall boy with 
the cheerful eyes and the good - natured 
mouth. 

“Why, how in the world—how did you— 
did you get my telephone-call?” she said 
haltingly. “Are you Mr. Turner?” 

“We're going to a perfectly good moving- 
picture show,” he replied, smiling. “I’m 
sorry you've been lonely, and I'll do my best 
to prevent it in future. The rain’s stopped, 
as it always does for good people. Come 
along!” 

Muriel reflected that his smile was en- 
gaging. He took her by the arm master- 
fully, and they walked down the steps. 

“TIsn’t it perfectly wonderful that I 
should have stumbled upon your name in 
the telephone-book?” said Muriel. “I’ve 
seen you in the halls, you know; but you’ve 
moved away, haven’t you?” 

“Not I,” replied her companion content- 
edly. “I’m still one of the Dean unfor- 
tunates.” 

“Then how was it that I telephoned 
you?” she insisted. 

“You didn’t.” 

“Aren’t you Mr. Turner? 

“T am not. I’m Bob Weeks, and I oc- 
cupy the room in Mrs. Dean’s house direct- 
ly opposite the place where the telephone 
hangs. I happened to be sitting there, 
wondering whether to go and shoot myself 
through sheer loneliness or merely to jump 


“T’m the 


she said 
My, but 


” 
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into the river, when I heard you at the 
phone. I heard everything you said to Mr. 
Turner. Realizing that you were in as bad 
a fix as myself, and were adopting some- 
what dangerous methods, I leaped into the 


Her 


BY 


a H, Mr. Murray, I want to tell you 
() about the good news I have had 
to-day!” 

John Murray turned quickly toward the 
eager voice. 

The friendship between this handsome, 
well-bred youth and the little, withered old 
maid who sat at his left hand at the table 
was a never-ending subject for discussion 
among the other boarders. Why should he, 
who held the men at arm’s length with his 
cool politeness, he who, while courteous to 
all women, treated them with that absolute- 
ly impersonal manner which they instinct- 
ively resent—why should he relax only to 
Miss Bender, the poorest, the plainest, the 
most insignificant person in the house? No 
one wondered at it more than she herself. 
So little chivalry had.ever entered her gray 
life that she used to blush like a girl when 
he paid her any of the little courtesies which 
were instinctive with him. 

“T am glad of anything good that has 
come to you, Miss Bender. What is it?” 

“If you are not going out, I’d rather tell 
you afterward,” she murmured; for she had 
often noticed that their lightest intercourse 
at table was watched by the other boarders. 

“T may come up, then? And you will 
let me smoke, as you did last week?” 

“Whenever you like,” she answered. 

For years Cornelia Bender had taught 
school in a New England village and served 
as volunteer librarian in the little local li- 
brary. Then she had taken her little sav- 
ings, had gone through a course of library 
training, a gray-haired woman in the class 
with girls just out of high school or col- 
lege, and had obtained a position in the 
Public Library in Washington. 

She soon grew to love the city of her 
adoption, to revel in its delicate, exquisite 
springs and its long blue and gold autumns; 
to take a patriotic pride in its beautiful 
public buildings, and to use to the utmost 
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breach, offered myself as your companion, 
an hour before the strange gentleman was 
due, and here I am walking beside the girl 
I’ve wanted to know for a month. Isn’t 
it lucky?” 


Proxy 
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the advantages presented by its art-gallery 
and library, its museums and _ lecture 
courses. By marvels of economy, become 
second nature through the habit of years, 
she managed, on her pittance of a salary, to 
hear some of the good concerts, and occa- 
sionally, with a delightful sense of doing 
something almost wrong, to attend a play 
or opera. 

She did not know it, but it was by watch- 
ing her rapt face while a great violinist 
played that John Murray was attracted to 
her. His artist eyes saw a glimpse of a soul 
that was neither old, nor poor, nor plain; 
and in the same instant he fathomed the 
depth of her loneliness in uncongenial sur- 
roundings by measuring it with his own. 
His father’s death had deferred the pursuit 
of his art studies abroad; his mother, whom 
he adored, was living with his elder brother 
in Virginia. This brother had offered John 
the funds for his year abroad with such gay 
good-will that it was hard to realize what 
severe self-denial it would have implied. 

“Hang it all, John,” he had said, “ you 
ought to go! I can’t bear to think of your 
burying your talent in a lot of dusty parch- 
ments and tying it up with red tape!” 

“Don’t worry about my talent,” John had 
answered. “It will have a resurrection some 
day, and will earn ten more, if it is real 
gold and not fool’s gold. In the mean time 
think of all the lessons of punctuality, self- 
denial, and thrift I shall learn — things 
which the artistic temperament notoriously 
lacks.” 

So, instead of his beloved black and 
white, the boy was tinting maps for seven- 
ty-five dollars a month, until he almost 
loathed his brush. He was not the sort of 
man who saves. Flowers to his mother at 
all the little home anniversaries; his special 
brand of cigarettes at command of friends 
or deskmates; a loan to the colored messen- 
ger whose soft, respectful speech made him 
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think of home; and, since he had found a 
friend in Miss Bender, concert tickets for 
her—such expenditures easily made away 
with all that the bare necessities of life left 
from his salary. 

Miss Bender was his great safety-valve. 
His letters to his mother and brother were 
gav; his intercourse with the other people 
in the Doarding-house was of the most per- 
functory character ; to her he poured out his 
thoughts and plans and dreams. He told 
her how he chafed under the daily grind of 
the office; how he hated the deadly board- 
ing-house, with its men who talked sport 
and stocks, its women who exchanged gos- 
sip and tittle-tattle, and its underbred girls 
who tried to flirt with him. 

He did not realize how much she cared; 
her New England habit of self-suppression 
kept her from pouring out her sympathy in 
words; and his confidences would have end- 
ed abruptly if he had guessed that she 
sometimes lay awake at night, after one of 
their talks, her heart aching to think of his 
brilliant young life cramped and stifled, 
and of her own powerlessness to help him. 

“Now, Miss Bender, tell me your good 
news. You don’t know how eager I have 
been to hear it.” 

He lay back among the cushions of the 
old mahogany davenport. She had brought 
her own furniture, books, and pictures to 
Washington, and, though worn and faded 
like herself, they, too, had an unmistakable 
air of refinement. 

“Why,” she began, “it hardly seems as 
if it could be true, and of course it would 
be so little to some people; but a cousin of 
my father’s, whom I never even saw, died 
intestate some time ago. I had the usual 
legal forms to fill out, and thought nothing 
of it; but I was one of the heirs-at-law, and 
to-day I heard that my share is a little 
more than fifteen hundred dollars.” 

The young fellow sprang up and held 
out both hands. 

“Congratulations, Miss Bender, with all 
my heart! Let me tell you how to spend it. 
I’m the best fellow at spending money you 
ever saw. Don’t, please don’t tell me that 
you are going to put it into a dusty savings- 
bank to draw a miserable four per cent for 
a long, weary life. Its life ought to be 
short and golden, and to bring in better 
returns than that!” 

“What would you do with it? 

“Do with it! Travel, of course! Take 
the Mediterranean steamer, stop at Gibral- 
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tar, Genoa, Naples, and so to Greece 

think of it, Miss Bender! Think of the 
white temples on the everlasting hills, the 
blue sea and bluer sky, the gray olive-trees 
and the white flocks of Homer! Say a 
prayer for me at some shrine of the olden 
gods—perhaps they are not dead, only 
sleeping!” 

“ How 
softly. 
want to see England, too.’ 

“* Oh, to be in England now that April’s 
there! ’” he answered... “ You must do that 
too. Stay in Greece and Italy for the win- 
ter, then go through the chateau country of 
France, and so over to England when the 
primroses and violets are abloom, and 
when the larks sing in the morning and the 
nightingales in the wonderful, long, per- 
fumed twilights.” 

“Would fifteen hundred dollars do all 
that?” 

“Certainly, as you would do it. You 
take a safe, slow steamer; you travel sec- 
ond class on the Continent and third class 
in England; you stay at pensions and in 
lodgings instead of at first-class hotels, 
falsely so-called; and you have a beautiful 
year set like a jewel to shine out forever 
from among all the rest of your years!” 

“Would you dare do it, when it is all my 
little capital? I was thinking I ought to 
save it for my old age.” 

“Would J dare do it? 
would try me, that’s all!” 

“T wish you could come with me,” she 
said wistfully. “I’m afraid I sha’n’t man- 
age right alone.” 

She had slipped into the future tense! 
She was actually going to do it! 

“T’d come with you in a minute if my 
rubber stock hadn’t shrunk,” he answered 
gaily. “You know I had a little money 
from father’s estate—about a thousand dol- 
lars. I put it into some rubber stock, which 
was to boom, and which collapsed instead. 
I don’t know what it’s worth now; I haven’t 
the courage to look. That’s why I warn 
you against the folly of investing. I ex- 
pected it to increase and give me several 
years of Europe, but I lost the one I might 
have had.” 

She questioned him a little inquisitively, 
he thought, about the name of the rubber 
company, and the brokers of whom he had 
bought his stock. He answered readily but 
indifferently, and was soon off again, run- 
ning on about her trip until he recollected 


attractive it sounds!” she said 
“T have always wanted to go. I 


Wish some one 
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himself, glanced at his watch, and said 
good night. 

Miss Cornelia looked at herself in the 
mirror over her bureau. Her eyes were 
shining, her cheeks mottled with red. 

“Go and leave that dear boy wearing his 
heart out in a dusty office! I wonder, I 
wonder how I can make him take it!” 

When impulse once finds its way from 
the New England heart to the New Eng- 
land head, it has a gallant ally there. The 
wish, formed as she listened to his eager 
talk that evening, had hardened into a pur- 
pose before she slept. Every objection to it 
was waved aside. 

Extravagance? Well, she would be ex- 
travagant for once; she had done well 
enough without that money, and she could 
continue to do without it. The temptations 
of foreign travel? Indignantly she scouted 
their power over her boy; besides, she was 
not so unworldly as to suppose Washington 
more devoid of them than other cities. The 
money should be given to the poor? Ah, 
were there not other hungers than those for 
bread ? 

The practical difficulty of conveying it 
to him was the point around which all her 
thoughts finally centered. She found all the 
excitement of an intrigue in laying her 
plans and carrying them out. It was easier 
to manage it with John Murray than it 
would have been with a more practical, 
businesslike man. When he received the 
carefully worded, typewritten letter offer- 
ing him fifteen hundred dollars for his 
stock, it did not occur to him to wonder 
how the writer knew about it, or why he 
preferred to buy of Murray rather than in 
the open market. 

He wrote a manly letter, saying that he 
was afraid that there was some error, as he 
believed the stock to be worthless, and 
would not sell it without saying so. When 
the answer came, rather mysteriously say- 
ing that the writer had inside information 
—Miss Bender prided herself on that 
phrase!—that the stock would appreciate 
very soon, and that he did not care to buy 
it for less than its real value, Murray 
thought that, after all, there were some hon- 
est men in the world, and he sent the cer- 
tificate accordingly. Even he was a little 


surprised at receiving payment in cash at 
the hands of a messenger; but he had come 
to the conclusion that he was dealing with 
an eccentric; and besides, what did such 
a trifle mean to him at that moment? 
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The golden key of opportunity was in 
his grasp. He did not hesitate to use it. 
He obtained a year’s leave of absence from 
a paternal government, went to Virginia to 
say good-by to his mother and brother, and 
planned to sail in October. He had of- 
fered to escort Miss Cornelia, but she told 
him that she had decided not to go. 

“Poor soul!” he thought. “She has 
been so repressed all her life that she dare 
not spend fifteen hundred dollars in a 
year!” 

Little he guessed that she had spent it 
all in much less time than that. He 
passed his last evening in Washington with 
her in his gay, enthusiastic talk. When at 
last he rose to go, he said: 

“Well, good night, Miss Bender. I’m 
sorry you’re sending me alone and unpro- 
tected. I hope, at least, that your money 
is earning more than four per cent.” 

“A great deal more,” she assured him. 

There was a little catch in her voice, and 
perhaps he heard it. At any rate, he said: 

“Good-by, Miss Bender. Your friend- 
ship has meant a lot to me. God keep 
you!” 

And he bent his handsome head and 
kissed her. 


She was lonely at first—lonely as only 
loving women can be; but before long news 
came; beautiful postals, chosen with his 
exquisite taste, alternated with long, de- 
lightful letters. At Christmas there was a 
package containing a string of pink coral 
beads from Naples, slipped through the 
hasp of a dainty fan, painted with a group 
@ la Watteau. Useless, foolish, extrava- 
gant? How she adored the boy for sending 
her something useless! She had had plen- 
ty of “practical presents” in her life. 

She used to shut herself into her own 
room after dinner, lock the door, and leave 
the gas unlighted. Then she would put the 
chain around her neck, fan herself gently, 
and, like the Marchioness, “make believe 
very much,” until it almost seemed that she 
could see the spark of his cigarette gleam 
out from among the cushions where his head 
used to rest. 

Washington’s climate is treacherous. One 
day in January Miss Bender went to work 
in a heavy, warm rain, and returned at night 
in the face of a high northwest wind and a 
temperature thirty degrees lower. The next 
morning she felt headachy and languid, but 
went to office; the next, she was in a high 














fever, and the doctor looked grave. She de- 
murred at having a trained nurse, on ac- 
count of the expense, so he sent a sister of 
charity to her, thinking that it would not 
be long. 

Nor was it. Pneumonia set in and car- 
ried the frail life quickly out toward its 
long voyage. 

The third evening, she made the sister 
understand that she wanted something from 
the bureau drawer. It took several trials 
before the good sister brought her the coral 
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chain and the fan; but her face lighted up 
when they were given to her, and she signed 
to have the chain put around her neck. By 
putting her ear very close, the sister heard 
her say: 

“Give them back to him—afterward. I 
think he would like to know how much I 
cared for them!” 

And so, very tranquilly, the coral chain 
about her neck, and the gay, painted, fool- 
ish fan spread out on her breast, Miss Cor- 
nelia fell asleep. 


Severn 


BY JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


from Fond du Lac, and Weyman, 

the Hudson’s Bay Company doctor, 
north through the Geikie River country. 
They had met at Severn’s cabin, on the 
Waterfound. Both had come on the same 
mission—to see Severn; one to keep him 
from dying, if that was possible, one to 
comfort him in the last hour, if death came. 

Severn insisted on living. Bright-eyed, 
hollow-cheeked, with a racking cough that 
reddened the gauze handkerchief the doc- 
tor had given him, he sat bolstered up in 
his cot and looked out through the open 
door with glad and hopeful gaze. Weyman 
had arrived only half an hour before. Out- 
side was the Indian canoeman who had 
helped to bring him up. 

It was a glorious day, such as comes in 
its full beauty only in the far northern 
spring, where the air enters the lungs like 
sharp, warm wine, laden with the tang of 
spruce and balsam, and the sweetness of the 
bursting poplar-buds. 

“It was mighty good of you to come up,” 
Severn was saying to the doctor. “The 
company has always been the best friend 
I've ever had—except one—and that’s why 
I’ve hung to it all these years, trailing the 
sledges first as a kid, you know, then trap- 
ping, running, and—oh, Lord!” 

He stopped to cough, and the little black- 
frocked missioner, looking across at Wey- 
man, saw him bite his lips. 

“That cough hurts, but it’s better,” 
Severn apologized, smiling weakly. “ Fun- 
ny, ain’t it, a man like me coming down 
with a cough? Why, I’ve slept in ice a 
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thousand times, with snow for a pillow and 
the thermometer down to fifty. But this 
last winter it was cold, seventy or lower, 
an’ I worked in it when I ought to have 
been inside, warming my toes. But, you 
see, I wanted to get the cabin built, an’ 
things all cleared up about here, before she 
came. It’s the cold that got me, wasn’t it, 
doc?’ 

“That’s it,” said Weyman, rolling and 
lighting a cigarette. Then he laughed, as 
the sick man finished another coughing 
spell, and said: 

“T never thought you’d have a love- 
affair, Bucky!” 

“Neither did I,” chuckled Severn. “ Ain’t 
it a wonder, doc? Here I’m thirty-eight, 
with a hide on me like leather, an’ no 
thought of a woman for twenty years, until 
I saw her. I don’t mean it’s a wonder I 
fell in love, doc—you’d ’a’ done that if 
you’d met her first. The wonder of it is 
that she fell in love with me.” He laughed 
softly. “Ill bet Father Brochet’ll go in 
a heap himself when he marries us! It’s 
goin’ to happen next month. Did you ever 
see her, father—Marie La Corne, over at 
the post on Split Lake?” 

Severn dropped his head to cough, but 
Weyman saw the sudden look of horror that 
leaped into the little priest’s face. 

“Marie La Corne!” 

“Yes, at Split Lake. 

Severn looked up again. 
what Weyman had seen. 

“Yes, I’ve seen her.” 

Bucky Severn’s eyes lit up with pleasure. 

“She’s—she’s beautiful, ain’t she?” he 


’ 
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cried in a hoarse whisper. “ Ain't it a won- 
der, father? I come up there with a canoe 
full of supplies, last spring about this time, 
an’—an’ at first I hardly dast to look at 
her ; but it came out all right. When I told 
her I was coming over here to build us a 
home, she wanted me to bring her along to 
help; but I wouldn’t. I knew it was goin’ 
to be hard this winter, and she’s never goin’ 
to work—never so long as I live. I ain’t 
had much to do with women, but I’ve seen 
’em and I’ve watched ’em, an’ she’s never 
goin’ to drudge like the rest. If she’ll let 
me, I’m even goin’ to do the cookin’ an’ the 
dish-washin’, and scrub the floors! I’ve 
done it for twenty-five years, an’ I’m tough. 
She ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ but sew for the 
kids when they come, an’ sing, an’ be happy. 
When it comes to the work that there ain’t 
no fun in, I'll do it. I’ve planned it all 
out. We're goin’ to have half an arpent 
square of flowers, an’ she'll love to work 
among ’em. I’ve got the ground cleared— 
out there—you kin see it by twisting your 
head through the door. An’ she’s goin’ to 
have an organ. I’ve got the money saved, 
an’ it’s coming to Churchill on the next 
ship. That’s goin’ to be a surprise—’bout 
Christmas, when the snow is hard an’ 


sledging good. You see—” 
He stopped again to cough. 
flush filled, his hollow cheeks, and there was 


A hectic 


a feverish glow in his eyes. As he bent his 
head, the priest looked at Weyman. The 
doctor’s lips were tense. His cigarette was 
unlighted. 

“T know what it means for a woman to 
die a workin’,” Severn went on. “My 
mother did that. I can remember it, though 
I was only a kid. She was bent an’ stoop- 
shouldered, an’ her hands were rough and 
twisted. I know now why she used to hug 
me up close and croon funny things over me 
when father was away. When I first told 
my Marie what I was goin’ to do, she 
laughed at me; but when I told her "bout 
my mother, an’ how work an’ freezin’ an’ 
starvin’ killed her when I needed her most, 
Marie jest put her hand up to my face an’ 
looked queer—an’ then she burst out crying 
like a baby. She understands, Marie does! 
She knows what I’m goin’ to do—” 

“You mustn’t talk any more, Bucky,” 
warned the doctor, feeling his pulse. “It'll 
hurt you.” 

“Hurt me!” Severn laughed hysteric- 
ally, as if what the doctor had said was 
a joke. “Hurt me! It’s what’s going to 
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put me on my feet, doc. I know it now. 
I been too much alone this last winter, with 
nothin’ but my dogs to talk to when night 
come. I ain’t never been much of a talker; 
but she got me out o’ that. She used to 
tease me at first, an’ I’d get red in the face 
an’ almos’ bust. An’ then, one day, it come, 
like a bung out of a hole, an’ I’ve had a 
hankering to talk ever since. Hurt me!” 

He gave an incredulous chuckle, which 
ended in a cough. 

“Do you know, I wish I could read better 
’‘n I can!” he said suddenly, leaning al- 
most eagerly toward Father Brochet. “She 
knows I ain’t great shucks at that. She’s 
goin’ tor have a school just as soon as she 
comes, an’ I’m going to be the scholar. 
She’s got a packful of books an’ magazines, 
an’ I’m goin’ to tote over a fresh load every 
winter. I’d like to surprise her. Can’t you 
help me to—” 

Weyman pressed him back gently. 

“See here, Bucky, you’ve got to lie down 
and keep quiet,” he said. “If you don’t, 
it will take you a week longer to get well. 
Try and sleep a little, while Father Brochet 
and I go outside and see what you've done.” 

When they went out, Weyman closed the 
door after them. He spoke no word as he 
turned and looked upon what Bucky Severn 
had done for the coming of his bride. Fa- 
ther Brochet’s hand touched the doctor’s, 
and it was cold and trembling. 

“How is he?” he asked. 

“It is the bad malady,” said Weyman 
softly. “The frost has touched his lungs. 
One does not feel the effect of that until 
spring comes. Then—a cough—and the 
lungs begin literally to slough away.” 

“You mean—” 

“ That there is no hope—absolutely none. 
He will die within two days.” 

As he spoke, the little priest straight- 
ened himself and lifted his hands as if 
about to pronounce a benediction. 

“Thank God!” he breathed. Then, as 
quickly, he caught himself. “No, I don’t 
mean that. God forgive me! But—it 
is best.” 

Weyman stared incredulously into his 
face. 

“It is best,” repeated the other, as gently 
as if speaking a prayer. “How strarigely 
the Creator sometimes works out his ends! 
I came straight here from Split Lake. 
Marie La Corne died two weeks ago. It 
was I who said the last prayer over her 
dead body!” 














THE PENALTY OF ACCEPTANCE 


“TT “RUE to the predictions of last spring, 
the price of theater-seats is going 
up, at any rate in New York. The 

best places at “ The Garden of Allah” and 

at Mme. Simone’s performances cost two 
dollars and a half each, and the same rate 
prevails at both Mr. Belasco’s theaters on 
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Saturday night. Possibly, by the time you 
read these lines, there may be other addi- 
tions to the list. 

While the cost of an evening at the play 
is advancing, the selling price of novels is 
falling. From the old standard of a dollar 
and fifty cents for a cloth-bound book, the 
marked rate has been sliding down, until, 
according to a publisher quoted in the New 
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MARY MA ZRING, WHO IS DOMINI ENFILDEN, THE HEROINE, IN 


“THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, 
ON VIEW AT NEW YORK'S CENTURY THEATER 
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York Times, the day of fifty-cent 
novels may soon be upon us. The 
same observer goes on to say: 


However, there seems to be compensa- 
tion even in the economics of literature. 
For just as the financial rewards of au- 
thorship threaten to diminish almost to 
the vanishing-point, those of the play- 
wright grow more alluring. 


From the horde of folk who are 
writing—or attempting to write 
plays, one would not suppose it to be 
necessary to throw out any lures in 
this direction. By way of presenting 
the other side of the picture, it may 
be worth while to record the recent 
experience of a woman dramatist. 

Her manuscript had hung fire for 
months, when suddenly a manager 
called her up by long-distance wire, 
to tell her that it was to be put in 
rehearsal immediately. He wanted a 
few changes made, however, so the 
writer was requested to report at once 
in the city where the rehearsals were 
to be held. Arrived there, she was 
told what must be done, and ordered 
to do it without delay, in order that 
the actors might have their parts to 
study. This meant an all-night ses- 
sion, to complete the revision of the 
first act; and the work must be con- 
tinued after daylight, so that the au- 
thor could be ahead of the players on 
the remainder of the piece. 

Dead weary, but kept up by strong 
coffee, excitement, and the anticipated 
glory of the night of production, the 
woman labored on. Presently, how- 
ever, she was informed that the star 
had decided that the first scheme was 
better, after all. Would the play- 
wright please restore it? 

As passages had been plucked 
from the original version here and 
there to make up the other, and 
numerous minor changes had mean- 
while been suggested, this meant re 
writing the whole thing. As haste 
was being constantly dinned into her 
ears, one may imagine with what zest 
the task was entered upon, and what 
sort of inspiration would be likely to 
crop out in her werk. 

ELIZABETH FIRTH, WHO IS WITH DONALD BRIAN IN Is it any wonder that at the “dog 
“THE SIREN” town” first performance of the piece 
Brom a pheterrath ty Martin, Louden the critics declared it to be lacking in 
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THE MANAGER, NOW STARRING IN REPERTOIRE, 
SHAKESPEARE’S ‘‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING" 
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continuity of action? And this experience 

showing, as it does, that the acceptance 
of a play is by no means the end of a dra 
matist’s troubles—might easily be paralleled 
by other instances. 


ON THE STOREHOUSE TRAIL 


October sent Broadway several good 
plays, but November heralded the approach 
of the poet’s “melancholy days” with some 
particularly feeble spec imens. Robert Ede- 
son came into New York, for the first time 
“The Cave Man,” a 
satirical farce by Gelett Burgess, which 
lived only a fortnight. Thereupon Mr. 
Edeson took Edgar Selwyn’s place as the 
star in “ The Arab” for the road, where he 
will undoubtedly do well. 

Poor Helen Ware! She is one of the most 
versatile of actresses, vet because nature has 
endowed her with a sobbing tremolo which 


in two seasons, with 
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she can turn on or off at pleasure, her man- 
agement compels her to appear in an un 
broken series of emotional rdles. In his 
“Bought and Paid For,’ Geors> Broad- 
hurst wrote a play which I enjoyed more 
than any other this season; in “ The Price,” 
he turned out a drama so untrue to life that 
it was a constant jar to one’s sensibilities. 
And it did not even serve the first purpose 
for which it was selected, for the neglected 
wife, not the love-lorn private secretary, had 
first call on the sympathies of the audience. 
The fact that Miss Ware has a chance, at 
the close of the middle act, to sing a song 
in the midst of which she breaks down and 
hides her face in the portiéres, does not make 
an evening of thrills. 

Helen Ware, consummate artist that she 
is, does her work with fine intelligence and 
responsive tone and gesture, but the entire 
fabric of the play is so hopelessly artificial 
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INA CLAIRE, IN THE NAME PART OF THE MUSICAL COMEDY SUCCESS, ‘THE QUAKER GIRL" 


From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New Vork 


as to leave the spectator altogether uncon- 
vinced. Julia Ralph plays the drudge of 
an artist’s wife with bludgeonlike force. 
Possibly she has been instructed to hold 
down the loud pedal in order to conceal the 
weakness of the story itself. 

The whole piece seems sketchily worked 
out, as if the author tired of his theme be- 
fore he got half-way into it. Mr. Broad- 
hurst can do many, many times better than 
this, as his “ Bought and Paid For” abun- 
dantly testifies. The general critical com- 





ment on “The Price” was by no means 
enthusiastic. 

Swift and sure was the quietus adminis- 
tered to “The Three Lights,” with which 
May Robson returned to Broadway after 
three seasons on the road and in London 
with “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary.” 
In an effort to duplicate the lines of the 
latter farce, the author produced a hopeless 
hodgepodge of weak sentiment and far- 
fetched fun. 

On the other hand, a whirlwind finish 
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JULIA SANDERSON, WHO SINGS LOLETTE, THE TITLE ROLE IN “‘THE SIREN," ONE OF NEW YORK'S 
MUSICAL COMEDY SUCCESSES 
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failed to save the night for “Uncle Sam.” 
The piece turned upon Jack Barrymore’s 
deliberate attempt to make a “sissy” of him- 
self in order to disgust his uncle, Thomas 
A. Wise, who was afterward required to 
do much ‘the same sort of thing. After a 
“ Gentleman from Mississippi,” for the one, 
and “The Fortune Hunter” for the other 
of these actors, such concomitants of “ Uncle 
Sam” were distinctly banal by comparison. 


CHICAGO’S BID FOR BETTER DRAMA 


Undeterred by the experience of New 
York’s New Theater, some Chicago “ high- 
brows” have corralled capital, Donald Rob- 
ertson, and the Shuberts, and organized 
themselves into what was at first called the 
Chicago Theater Society, but has come to 
be known, in New York at any rate, as the 
Drama Players. 

Money is no object with this association. 
That is to say, there is sufficient guarantee 
to carry the enterprise through the season, 
whether the public steps briskly up to the 
box-office or not. 

Donald Robertson, who acted the name- 
part in “Beethoven” when it was brought 
out at the New Theater, has been doing 
something of this sort on a smaller scale in 
Chicago for some years past. He is man- 
aging director of the new company, in which 
he plays important parts; as, for instance, 
Dr. Wangel in Ibsen’s “Lady from the 
Sea,” and Chrisale in Moliére’s “Learned 
Ladies.” These two offerings formed the 
first week’s repertoire of the Drama Play- 
ers in New York, where, by one of the sud- 
den turns of the theatrical wheel, they be- 
gan operations before moving on Chicago. 

Both plays were in a sense novelties on 
Broadway, but neither served to agitate 
that thoroughfare by attracting much of a 
crowd. They were well acted, however, 
Hedwig Reicher making the visionary £l- 
lida in the Ibsen piece almost human, while 
Charlotte Granville, Renée Kelly, and Fred 
Eric carried off chief honors in the Moliére 
comedy as the literary wife, the normal 
younger daughter, and the latter’s genuine 
lover, respectively. Herbert Kelcey and Effie 
Shannon went to make up a generally effect- 
ive cast, while the one set used was notice- 
ably striking. 

For their third and last New York offer- 
ing the Drama Players presented Pinero’s 
best - written play, “The Thunderbolt.” 


They did not suffer by comparison with the 
strong cast that performed the piece at the 


15 


New Theater last season. This “episode in 
the history of a provincial family” appears 
to be actor-proof—although I do not intend 
this remark to reflect in any sense on the 
admirable work of Donald Robertson as 
Thaddeus, of Herbert Kelcey as James, of 
Effie Shannon as the will-stealing Phyllis, 
and of James Cooley as the Rev. Trist. In- 
deed, every one of the nineteen parts was 
done so well that I was reminded of a per- 
formance on the Continent, where neither 
the star system nor the actor-manager mi- 
crobe has as yet penetrated, but where each 
and every one in the proscenium picture 
contributes his or her best toward the en- 
semble of the portrayal. 

While “The Thunderbolt” has never 
been commercially profitable, I feel con- 
vinced that it is the one product of Pinero’s 
pen that will live in repertoire. Here is the 
Drama League’s great opportunity to antici- 
pate history, and make the Chicago career 
of “The Thunderbolt” as notable as it 
made that of “ Disraeli.” 


A FARCE THAT CAUGHT THE CRITICS 


It is always dangerous when the first act 
in a play is the best, yet “ The Million” ap- 
pears to have made good despite this draw- 
back. Indeed, to read the comments of the 
critics, one would think that this farce— 
from the French of Berr and Guillemand, 
the two men who wrote “The Pink Lady” 
when it was “ Le Satyr ”—must be the fun- 
niest set of happenings that ever occurred 
behind the footlights. It is funny, I ad- 
mit, but not as deftly put together as “ The 
Pink Lady,” for example, nor as cumula- 
tive in its mirth-provoking incidents as 
“Excuse Me.” 

For one thing, “The Million” is han- 
dicapped by bringing on a fresh set of 
characters with each of its four acts; but 
there is no denying the cleverness of the 
idea on which it is based. Even the transfer 
of the scene to New York does not lessen 
the value of this. 

An impecunious young sculptor sudden- 
ly discovers that his lottery ticket has won 
a prize for a million pesos, but the ticket 
is in his blue blouse, which his fiancée has 
given away; and the rest of the play con- 
cerns the chase to recover it. The best work 
is done by Taylor Holmes as the fellow 
lodger with the mean disposition. He has 
a drunken scene quite as well managed as 
the one he showed us last year in “The 
Commuters.” 
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By the way, I wonder if “drunks” are 
mascots for this season’s plays. Three 
containing them are hits—“ Maggie Pep- 
per,” “Bought and Paid For,” and now 
“The Million.” 


A DELUGE OF MUSICAL SHOWS 


It seems as if there is always either a 
feast or a famine of musical shows on 
Broadway. Such pieces naturally cost the 
management more to put forth than straight 
plays, but their producers always have be- 
fore them the mental vision of the “tired 
business man” and the visitor from out-of- 
town whom the brightness and lightness of 
musical comedy are supposed to lure. 

Lew Fields is proving his own worst rival 
in the game. When a man makes a series 
of productions in the same line, comparisons 
are inevitable and novelties are the harder 
to come by. Thus “The Never Homes” is 
distinctly less entertaining than “ The Hen 
Pecks,” and the latter’s predecessors, al- 
though such capable people as George 
Monroe, Jess Dandy, Al Leech, and Joseph 
Santley are concerned in the affair. I am 
not sure that better results might not have 
been obtained if less conspicuous actors 
had been engaged. For some of these play- 
ers have specialties which they are always 
eager to exploit, regardless of whether the 
time, the place, and the audience serve 
or not. 

The futility of woman suffrage is the 
theme of “The Never Homes.” This has 
not hitherto proved a fortunate subject for 
drama. 

In “The Wife Hunters,” another Lew 
Fields production, horse-play and chorus 
groupings take the place of wit, thus re- 
moving the piece beyond the plane of serious 
consideration, which “The Red Widow” 
challenges at the outset. 

Why, you ask? Well, in the first place, 
the book and lyrics are by Channing Pol- 
lock and Rennold Wolf, two men who have 
gained a wide reputation, the one for his 
plays, the other as a raconteur of stage gos- 
sip in which novel humorous twists take the 
sting out of the thrusts. Again, the music 
is by Charles J. Gebest, who has scored all 
of George M. Cohan’s compositions and led 
his orchestras ; while the star is that favor- 
ite comedian whom the Castle Square Opera 
Company introduced to New York—Ray- 
mond Hitchcock. 

I attended the performance of “ The Red 
Widow,” at the Astor, with such confident 
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expectations of laughing my head off at the 
sallies of Messrs. Pollock and Wolf that I 
was actually disappointed to find myself 
more absorbed by the dramatic development 
of the story than convulsed by the verbal 
fireworks in the lines. Whether these two 
gentlemen, who are both friends of mine, 
will take this for a compliment, or the re- 
verse, I do not know; but in strict honesty 
I can say thus much with respect to “ The 
Red Widow ”—of all the musical plays I 
have seen since “ The Pink Lady,” this one, 
dealing with a woman of deeper hue, is the 
only one I should enjoy seeing a second 
time. 

Hitchcock, as the corset-manufacturer 
from Yonkers, is really funny. Sophye 
Barnard, in the title part, reeks wi.h tem- 
perament—appropriate excess baggaze for 
a Russian nihilist. Gertrude Vanderbilt 
dances so well and sings so poorly that it 
was positive inspiration in the authois to 
give her the song “ Never Mind Singinz— 
Just Dance, My Dear.” Young Harry 
Clarke, whose legs became famous when he 
was with Elsie Janis in “ The Fair Co-Ed,” 
is quite capable of fitting his steps to Miss 
Vanderbilt's. 

Cohan & Harris have not only provided 
a novelty in the view of a London music- 
hall from the rear of the balcony, showing 
tie descent of the final curtain, but in their 
picture of the garden of the Winter Palace 
during a white féte they have hit on a color- 
scheme which is novel, striking, and yet 
restful to the eye. 

An obsessing fault of us Americans is our 
refusal to “stay put.” Although the gra- 
zing may be fine in our own pasture, we are 
prone to use up valuable energy in trying to 
force our way into the next field, where we 
probably have no right to be. Here is R. 
H. Burnside, a wonder at staging shows—as 
has been proved by his work with the Hip- 
podrome in the past, and more lately with 
“The Red Rose” — actually writing both 
the book and the lyrics of a musical comedy. 
It’s a wonder that he did not tackle the 
music, too. 

Why not, you ask? George Cohan does 
all of this, besides staging his own plays 
and acting in them. Very true, but Mr. 
Cohan is an exceptionally versatile genius 
who has had a long experience in all the 
arts of the stage. 

“The Three Romeos” does not prove 
Mr. Burnside to possess an equal range of 
talent. Minus some catchy airs by Ray- 














mond Hubbell, an excellent cast, and three 
or four novel stage effects, the piece would 
not merit the reviewer’s attention, so hope- 
lessly amateurish are its plot and its dia- 
logue. But strong financial backing, sup- 
plied by a new producing firm, procured 
such people as Georgia Caine, Fred Walton, 
noted for his Tin Soldier; Elita Proctor 
Otis, formerly a famous Nancy Sykes; 
Fritz Williams, one of the Midnight Sons; 
and Ethel Cadman and Alfred Kappeler, 
from “The Arcadians.” What are you go- 
ing to do for art—even such art as ought 
to obtain in musical comedy—when money 
will enable managers to set forth poor fare 
on silver platters? 

An exact reversal of these conditions was 
to be noted in a German performance of 
“The Merry Widow” at the Irving Place 
Theater, where Gustav Amberg is present- 
ing the Vienna Operetta Company. ‘The 
settings were meager, and there were no shi- 
ning lights in the cast, but all threw them- 
selves into the performance with such 
whole-souled abandon that one forgot that 
the widow was fat and the prince—who, by 
the way, is only a, count in this original ver- 
sion—a less perfect waltzer than Donald 
Brian. 

In fact, one never thought of any of the 
participants as actors at all. Nobody was 
scoring for individual points, and the result 
was the first top-heavy house I have seen in 
New York for many a month. I mean that 
both balconies were crowded to the limit 
with delighted auditors. The managers of 
the Broadway theaters are lamenting that 
the picture-plays have stolen away their gal- 
lery patrons. Mr. Amberg has not found 
it so. 

In his repertoire are “The Dollar Prin- 
cess,” “ Vienna Blood,” “The Opera Ball,” 
“Boccaccio,” and “Fledermaus.” I hear, 
by the way, that the last-named, which has 
been an international favorite for nearly 
forty years, is to have its libretto brought 
up to date for presentation at one of Lon- 
don’s West End theaters. . 

Yet another would-be successor to “The 
Merry Widow” is “Little Boy Blue,” with 
music by Henri Bereny, and an American- 
ized libretto by A. E. Thomas, author of 
the unlamented “What the Doctor Or- 
dered” and the clever “Her Husband’s 
Wife.” Mr. Thomas worked in collabora- 
tion with Edward A. Paulton, but, as in 
one or two other instances this season, the 
stage director—in this case Frank Smith- 
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son — seems to have worked harder than 
anybody. It was a happy thought to have 
the entire company fall into rigid march- 
ing step in the “King of the Boulevards” 
number, and throughout the piece there is 
evidence of a desire to tickle the eye as 
well as the ear—not always, however, with 
equally fortunate results. The operetta as 
a whole is pleasing, and the Scottish atmos- 
phere that permeates its later half is grate- 
ful after the surfeit of Austria and France 
that has of late been slapped between the 
covers of musical comedy librettos. 

Little Boy Blue, of course, is played by a 
girl—another practically unknown “ find,” 
as was the case with Ina Claire in “The 
Quaker Girl.” But Gertrude Bryan should 
begin, continue, and end in her boyish dis- 
guise, for she is far and away more attract- 
ive in it than in her own proper person. 
She is the boy to the life—much more like 
one, in fact, than the mute who steps forth 
for a few minutes, at the very end, as the 
real Oliver, and whom I strongly suspect 
of being a chorus-girl. 

Charles Meakins, who followed Donald 
Brian in “The Merry Widow,” is a par- 
ticularly manly and forceful lover as the 
impecunious French count, and John Duns- 
mure’s sonorous bass rings out finely in the 
part of the Earl of Goberdeen. The low 
comedy is ladled in by Otis Harlan, as a 
cowardly French detective, and by Maude 
Odell, who sees things in a crystal globe. 


THE HIPPODROME’S BIGGEST HIT 


Not only do Broadway’s musical shows 
have to contend with one another for patron- 
age, but they must face the competition of 
their big Sixth Avenue rival, the Hippo- 
drome, whose offering this season is more 
like a musical comedy than a circus. In 
fact, there is not a ring in all its sixteen 
scenes. Personally I missed the old tan- 
bark flavor of the entertainment, but as 
“ Around the World” is the most successful 
of all the Hippodrome productions, I will 
not say that the Messrs. Shuberts have made 
a mistake in not paying more attention to 
the horse. 

Undoubtedly they were wise in limiting 
the dialogue and the plot to a minimum. 
This may be hard on the principals, but it 
is certainly a relief to the spectators, who 
in an auditorium of such dimensions can 
use their eyes much better than their ears. 

The scene in Switzerland appealed to me 
as being especially attractive. The one out- 
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side the Spanish bull-fight arena is happy 
in color effects, while the finale of the Dur- 
bar in India, with the splendors of its orien- 
tal trappings and the blaring of the mount- 
ed band, is impressively gorgeous. 

My one big disappointment came with 
the dropping of the curtain — the curved 
Hippodrome curtain, unlike those of the 
theaters, drops to disclose a scene and rises 
to hide one—on “Venice by Moonlight.” 
I confidently expected the big tank to be 
utilized for gondolas, and was greatly as- 
tonished to find these barges of the lagoons 
plowing to and fro in wooden grooves, 
against a painted background, with never a 
drop of real water in sight. 

The tank is reserved, as usual, for the 
grand finish of the entertainment, which is 
reminiscent of the transformation scene in 
“The Black Crook,” the famous show of 
the early seventies. The ballet of the but- 
terflies, which is very pretty, leads up to a 
well-managed forest fire. Both the fire and 
the sand-storm are much more cleverly de- 
vised than anything of the sort in “ The 
Garden of Allah.” 

Arthur Voegtlin and Carroll Fleming 
are to be credited with the staging of these 
Hippodrome marvels, while of Manuel 
Klein’s musical numbers the catchiest is 
“Tt’s a Long Lane That Has No Turning.” 


THOSE WORTH-WHILE IRISH PLAYERS 


By this time everybody who reads the 
newspapers knows that, next to the Ma- 
cready riot of 1849, the most unruly mob 
ever gathered within the four walls of an 
American theater threw eggs and vegetables 
and bad-smelling compounds upon the stage 
of the immaculate Maxine Elliott on the 
night of November 27, 1911, when the Irish 
Players first presented in New York “ The 
Playboy of the Western World,” by the late 
J. M. Synge. 

According to Lady Gregory, who is spon- 
sor for these clever actors, and who always 
sits in a rear orchestra-chair during their 
performance, this row outdistanced the one 
they had in Dublin when the piece was first 
produced there in January, 1907, and the 
noisy protest it recently evoked in Boston 
and Providence. So continuous was the up- 
roar that when the first act was ended the 
players were instructed to go through it all 
over again, which they did. 

There was some more trouble the second 
night, but on the third New York perform- 
ance of the play, when I saw it, the 
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malcontents had dwindled down to a few 
hissers, who manifested their disapproval 
wlkenever the priesthood was alluded to. 

Why all this row, you ask? Is the piece 
an attack on the Irish people or the Catho- 
lic church? It cannot fairly be called such. 
It is a comedy of the satirical sort, written 
by a clever Irishman whose promising ca- 
reer was cut short by death three or four 
years ago. 

The hero is a good-looking young Irish- 
man, who blows into a public-house in 
County Mayo, after a row with his father. 
The daughter of the innkeeper, taken with 
his looks, makes up to him. Emboldened 
by her admiration, he proceeds to boast that 
he has killed his father, and that he is a 
terrible fellow generally. He is engaged at 
the inn as potboy. The women in the neigh- 
borhood, hearing of his presence, hurry to 
Flaherty’s and proceed to shower attentions 
upon the young rascal, who, it turns out in 
the second aci, has not killed his father at 
all, only stunned him. 

The father now appears in search of his 
wayward son, who cringes away from him 
and shows himself an arrant coward. He 
does win a foot-race, however, and his vic- 
tory is applauded by his parent, who, in a 
well-managed scene, views the contest from 
the inn windows. A little later, enraged at 
losing his prestige as a supposed murderer, 
Christy makes after his father with a shov- 
el, and fells him off stage. But again he 
fails to kill. As he is about to be led off 
to jail, the old man reappears, and the play 
ends with the two going off together, and 
tae deserted Peggy wailing that she will 
never again see her “ finest playboy of the 
Western world.” 

You will perceive that the thing is sheer 
burlesque from beginning to end. If it is 
to be regarded as an insult to the Hiber- 
nian race, then there is scarcely a single 
play of American life that can be acquitted 
of lampooning our national characteristics 
or institutions. How can Scotsmen tolerate 
Barrie’s unsparing humor? How can Eng- 
lishmen endure the shrewd thrusts dealt 
them by Pinero and Jones? 

If Irish audiences—or certain elemefit> 
in them—are unduly sensitive, Celtic valor 
was once more illustrated by the plucky way 
in which the actors went through their parts 
at the Maxine Ejliott on the nights of the 
riot. As Christopher Mahon, the hero, Fred 
O'Donovan not only acts with the requisite 
light and shade effects, but has a pleasing 
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personality that fits him well into the pic- 
ture as the lady-killing youth. He is also 
exceptionally good as Hugh Morrissey in 
“ Birthright.” 

This two-act tragedy by T. C. Murray, 
which was on the program of the troupe’s 
first week in New York, is one of the most 
striking little plays I have ever seen. Its 
story concerns the family of Bat Morrissey, 
whose eldest son, Hugh, is a sore trial to 
his father because of his quickness at learn- 
ing and his fondness for sport, in contrast 
to the younger boy Shane’s stolid applica- 
tion to work on the farm. In the natural 
order of things, the land will fall to Hugh, 
while Shane is to emigrate to America. 

Four days before Shane’s steamer sails, 
however, Hugh’s participation in a hockey 
match kindles the old man’s anger anew. 
The death of a mare fans the flame, and 
when he finds that Hugh has gone to a 
celebration of his victory, he tears the tag 
from the new trunk and bids Shane write 
on it his brother’s name instead of his own. 
This means that the eldest son has been de- 
liberately deprived of his birthright. In an 
ensuing scene between the brothers, Hugh 
calls Shane a “grabber,” words lead to 
blows, and Shane finds that his superior 
strength has done Hugh to death. 

This brief synopsis can convey but a 
faint idea of the graphic force inherent in 
“ Birthright.” Furthermore, the acting of 
the little drama is on a notably high plane. 
The strongest point of these Irish players 
is their team-work; and another commend- 
able feature is their complete ignoring of 
the people across the footlights. They are 
one and all, for the time being, the people 
they portray, not O’This and McThat im- 
personating a fancy of the author’s. They 
act their best because they believe in what 
they are acting. 

On the opening bill, besides “ Birth- 
right,” was “The Rising of the Moon,” 
which is not nearly as well wrought out as 
Lady Gregory’s other piece presented the 
same evening, “Spreading the News,” an 
altogether delightful presentment of Dame 
Rumor working overtime. 

But the repertoire of these earnest work- 
ers in drama is not confined in its locale to 
Ireland. What Bernard Shaw calls his 
“sermon in crude melodrama,” which the 


London censor considered too blasphemous 
for regular performance in the West End, 
comes in for a share of their attention, and 
proves to be a curious admixture of in- 
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verted morals, thrill drama, and burlesque. 
“The Showing Up of Blanco Posnet” has 
its scene in the West of the United States, 
the local color being secured, apparently, by 
reading Bret Harte and some of the nickel 
libraries. 

Posnet is accused of stealing a horse be- 
longing to the sheriff. It turns out that he 
thought it belonged to his brother, who had 
taken from him something far more val- 
uable. As the horse was not found in his 
possession, the only evidence his accusers 
have is that of Feemy, a woman of bad 
character. At the critical moment there 
appears a sad-faced mother, with the horse 
in dispute. She explains that a man loaned 
it to her in order that she might hasten with 
her sick child to a doctor; but the baby 
died on the way, and now she has nothing 
more to live for. 

Feemy’s feelings are so worked upon by 
this new turn in the case that her animosity 
against Posnet—the only man in the town 
who has refused to make love to her— 
dwindles, and she will not swear his life 
away. The case is dismissed; whereupon 
Posnet mounts a table, and proceeds to 
deliver what he calls a sermon. He tells 
his hearers that everybody in the place is 
“rotten,” himself most of all, but that this 
incident on the roadway proves that even he 
could not be consistently “rotten.” The 
one moment, he adds, when he did the good 
deed that put his neck in jeopardy filled 
him with more solid satisfaction than all 
the years that he had given over to “ rotten- 
ness.” The plays ends with his offer to 
marry Feemy. 

Shavian to the limit, as will be seen, this 
story is, but with a real uplift to its theme 
from which, one might think, no censor 
could get away. The language is by no 
means parlor-picked, and I believe this was 
the real cause of the veto upon its London 
performance. 

It was for the most part well acted by the 
Irish players. The dash and vigor of Fred 
O’Donovan’s Posnet proved that your man 
unusual endowment of the 
versatility that goes to the making of the 
well-equipped actor. 

In “Birthright,” as Hugh, he was the 
good boy of the village, beloved of his 
mother and the trusted helper of the priest. 
As Blanco he must swagger and swear and 
exaggerate every evil trait. 

A like opportunity fell to Sara Allgood, 
the Feemy of “Posnet,” who, on the same 
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evening, became the old blind beggar, Mary 
Doul, in J. M. Synge’s fanciful drama, 
“The Well of the Saints.” This latter 
piece presents two blind folk who are made 
to believe that each is good to look upon, 
only to discover the sad truth when a wan- 
dering friar restores their sight. Mr. 
Synge worked out the idea neatly, albeit at 
too great length. 


WHERE JOKES ARE RAMMED HOME 


A direful penalty is attached to laughing 
at any of Willie Collier’s jokes. It means 
that you will have the same remark or piece 
of stage business repeated, for the Collier 
motto appears to be that one laugh deserves 
another. And the worst of it is, the Collier 
humor is all of the primer brand, as if the 
prompt-books were printed in big type with 
an epidemic of capital letters, like the fables 
of Esop and Ade. 

For example, in his latest “entertain- 
ment ”’—I quote the program’s classification 
—he has made himself president of the 
Pacific Lemon Company, the word “lem- 
on,” of course, being good for a laugh right 
off the reel. Again, Mr. Collier’s talented 
sister, Helena Collier Garrick, must ~do 
what she can to extract mirth from a con- 
stant state of hunger. In devising the piece 
with his collaborator, James Montgomery, 
author of “The Aviator,” I can imagine 
Collier saying: 

“ Now look here, we must fix it so that I 
am deprived of drink and cigars. They'll 
surely laugh at my efforts to obtain both 
on the sly.” 

I admit that a good share of the public 
admires Mr. Collier and laughs obediently 
when he pulls the strings, frayed and worn 
as these are with long usage in the same 
joke-factory. I like him, too, when he first 
comes on in each new piece; but when I sit 
there and see him pressing each precious 
witticism into the thinnest possible wafer to 
help eke out his evening, my admiration 
drops into boredom, and I spend the rest of 
the two hours wondering how in the world 
he manages to get away with it. 

“Take My Advice” is the weakest gruel 
he has ever stirred together for two-dollar 
patients, but I dare say it will Jast him out 


his season. Those who have made up their 


minds that they like the Collier brand of 
humor will probably enjoy the piece. To 
any one, however, who has yet to make the 
acquaintance of the gentleman and his act- 
ing family across the footlights, I should 
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like to offer a suggestion—don’t seek the in- 
troduction via his present vehicle. Perhaps 
his next play will be a better one. 


OUT OF DATE FOR BROADWAY 


Edward Peple appears to consider chil- 
dren his mascots; and it is certainly true 
that a child helped amazingly toward ma- 
king “The Prince Chap” a success for 
Cyril Scott, a few seasons ago. Now he has 
selected another of his “kid” stories for the 
stage—this time “The Littlest Rebel,” 
which, having served its time in vaudeville, 
he has expanded into a full evening’s enter- 
tainment for the brothers Dustin and Will- 
iam Farnum. 

Mr. Peple has done a much better job in 
the elongation process than did George Be- 
ban with his “Sign of the Rose.” Chicago 
folk crowded to see “The Littlest Rebel” 
for many weeks; then Mr. Woods switched 
the play to New York, to make room in the 
Western house for “Gypsy Love.” The 
metropolitan critics were kind, for the most 
part, but I doubt if the attendance will jus- 
tify the shift from a Loop certainty to a 
Broadway chance. 

“The Littlest Rebel” is a back number 
on the Great White Way. As a war play, it 
isn’t big enough. It is pretty, pathetic, and 
cumulatively tense in its second act—the 
original sketch. After that, the action drags. 
The battle scene, while well staged by Edgar 
MacGregor, leaves one bewildered by the 
very multiplicity of swift incident. 

As for little Juliet Shelby, the seven-year- 
old actress, she speaks so indistinctly that 
it is positive torture to try to make out what 
she is saying. She has wonderful intelli- 
gence, I grant, and a remarkable conception 
of her part; but with such a defective enun- 
ciation, she might possess the genius of a 
Duse and still be a bore. 

William B. Mack looked very much like 
General Grant as I remember him. How 
fortunate for modern playwrights, isn’t it, 
that the general was such a persistent smo- 
ker! Put a short beard on his chin and a 
long cheroot in his mouth, and the great 
Federal commander is certain to be recog- 
nized in any drama of the Civil War. Mr. 
Woods was either so certain of this or so 
sure of Mr. Mack that he did not take the 
trouble to put the name on the program. 
He simply printed the line “The General, 
U. S. Army,” and let Mack, the beard, and 
the cigar do the rest. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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THE JANUARY DIVIDENDS 
PTIMISM is proverbial in the finan- 
cial markets as.the old year draws 


t toward its close and the new year 


appears on the horizon. There is some- 
thing more than mere sentiment, arising out 
of the annual custom of wishing happiness 
to one’s friends, to explain the cheerful at- 
mosphere: which usually - pervades Wall 
Street around January 1. There is a mate- 
rial as well as a sentimental association with 
the first red-letter day of the year. Custom 
has ordained the period to be that of a gen- 
eral annual stock-taking and balancing of 
accounts; and the month is also marked by 
great corporation disbursements, the largest 
of any month of the year. 

The total amount of dividend and inter- 
est payments in January, 1912, is, at this 
time, a matter of conjecture; but one may 
make a close approximation by recalling 
that those of January last ran up to the 
huge figure of $226,747,350. For all that 
industry has hesitated at times during 1911, 
and for all that manufacture has in many 
industries been below full productive ca- 
pacity, the coming disbursements will ex- 
ceed those of a year ago. 

The large new capital issues in the first 
half of 1911 require larger total interest 
payments. There have been no important 
defaults. While some few dividends have 
been reduced, or even omitted entirely, other 
companies have entered the dividend-pay- 
ing class, and many have increased their 
distribution, so that one factor offsets the 
other—if, in fact, there is not something in 
favor of the good side of the account. 

A quarter of a billion dollars, probably, 
is not far from the amount that will be paid 
over to prudent investors by the national 
government, by States and municipalities, 
and by countless corporations, in the form 





of dividends and interest, within the next 
few days. Although some portion of this 
will be remitted to Europe to meet obliga- 
tions due to foreign investors in American 
securities, by far the larger sum will re- 
main in this country. A very considerable 
part of it will seek employment in bonds, 
high-grade stocks, and other forms of safe 
and profitable investment. 

January is always an interesting month 
in the financial district, not only because of 
its tremendous dividend and interest dis- 
tributions, but also from the fact that it 
brings forth the bewildering statistics of a 
year’s achievements in every department of 
American industrial activity. 

One cannot anticipate these figures, but 
enough is already known of the agricultural 
outcome—the chief source of the nation’s 
wealth—to indicate that the value of our 
farm products will closely approximate the 
nine billion dollars obtained from the same 
source during the preceding year. Further- 
more, one may rest assured that it will be 
no mean tale when one reads the story of 
the mines, the forests, and the fisheries, or 
listens to the epic of the forge and the loom. 

The hope of the future, now as in the 
past, rests upon the firm foundation of our 
greatly increased national wealth, drawn 
from earth’s inexhaustible store. With this 
year’s bountiful harvests for a basis, con- 
structive industry has little to fear. 

In shaping their affairs for the future, 
business men always proceed cautiously in 
a year marked by a Presidential election, 
and particularly so if the issues of the cam- 
paign are at all likely to prove unsettling. 
Such elements, it would seem, may enter 
into the impending contest, for the ques- 
tions of tariff revision and of the super- 
vision or regulation of the great industrial 
concerns, or trusts, are those most promi- 
nently before the country. These factors, 
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however, should not be permitted to cloud 
one’s judgment as to the intrinsic situation, 
or as to the saving elements. Even though 
industrial activity may hesitate, it will not 
cease, in a country of ninety-four million 
people ; and as our constructive investment 
is sound at heart, there is no reason why a 
prudent man should not employ his sur- 
plus funds in safe securities. 

In fact, it is in times of political agitation 
and unsettlement that one may well be spe- 
cially careful to turn away from specula- 
tive, hazardous, and uncertain propositions, 
and to hold fast to such forms of invest- 
ment as give complete assurance of the safe- 
ty of one’s principal. 

As I have repeatedly pointed out, the 
opportunities for safe and profitable em- 
ployment of money in American securities 
is practically limitless. We may start with 
the savings-bank, which offers an admi- 
rable investment for persons of small means. 
It is the best reservoir for the accumulation 
of funds which may be employed in good 
securities later on. We may pass on to 
selected first mortgages on real estate and 
guaranteed mortgage bonds or certificates, 
and thus into the realm of government and 
municipal bonds; bonds of steam railway 
companies; public utility bonds, including 
the issues of water, gas, electric light, street 
and interurban railway, and numerous 
other undertakings; industrial corporation 
bonds; high-grade railway stocks; and the 
listed preferred shares of important indus- 
trial concerns. 

The range of securities is wide. The 
range of interest yield is also considerable, 
but, of course, in the matter of income from 
an investment there are limitations. Com- 
plete safety and a high interest yield never 
go together. An experienced investor knows 
this full well, but it is always the stumbling- 
block for the inexperienced. It is like the 
heel of Achilles—the vulnerable spot aimed 
at by every “ get-rich-quick” promoter, and 
by every bond or investment dealer who 
cares more for selling securities than for his 
reputation. 

It may be true that in this or that in- 
stance some one has bought a security prom- 
ising an unusual interest yield, and that the 
company has made good; but if so, the pur- 
chaser has taken a serious risk, and the out- 
come is simply the result of a fortunate 
speculation. Such pieces of good luck are 
few and far between, and they bear no more 
relation to investment than winning a capi- 
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tal prize in a lottery does to a deposit of 
money in a savings-bank. 

Under ordinary circumstances, an invest- 
or cannot hope to obtain more than six per 
cent from an investment. In practically 
all instances, in order to obtain that rate, 
he has to forego something. It stands to 
reason that if a security paying six per cent 
possessed every desirable quality of one re- 
turning only four and a half or five per 
cent, there would be no market at all for 
these lower income-yielding bonds; but 
such, we know, is not the case. 

Usually, when the high interest-bearing 
issue is safe, the purchaser has to forego the 
element of ready marketability or convert- 
ibility. That is, the security is not as read- 
ily salable as some others; or it is difficult 
to borrow money upon it at a bank in case 
of emergency. 

Convertibility is not the chief essential in 
selecting a security. A person who has am- 
ple funds, and who buys strictly for invest- 
ment purposes—that is, for the income he 
receives—may not care to sell his bonds or 
stocks, and may never have occasion to bor- 
row upon them; but the feature is one which 
should always be considered. It may be 
exceedingly vexatious to find that one holds 
a security which cannot readily be resold, 
or which is valueless for use as collateral 
in a loan. 

Investment is viewed differently by differ- 
ent persons. Some incline to one form of 
security, some to another. Some demand 
absolute safety, and will therefore accept a 
low interest yield; some are so situated that 
they are willing to assume some risk, and 
they seek a larger return. One man favors 
real estate, another buys municipal bonds, 
a third limits his operations to steam rail- 
way issues, and so on through the gamut of 
investment possibilities. 

What a man should buy is essentially a 
matter for the individual to determine, but 
if he is inexperienced he should not attempt 
to settle the question alone. The average 
investor has not the time, the facilities, or 
the knowledge to solve intricate investment 
problems. Nor is he under the necessity 
of doing so, for if he will deal only with 


responsible bond and investment houses, 
whose reliability may be determined through 
banks or credit agencies, and if he will be 
governed by their advice, he is not likely to 
make mistakes. 

If those who are so situated as to justify 
them in withdrawing funds from the sav- 
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ings-banks and entering the class of per- 
sonal investors, during the coming year, will 
adhere to four or five good resolutions, they 
will have no occasion for subsequent regret. 
If they will deal only with houses of estab- 
lished reputation and known responsibility ; 
if they will buy securities in established 
propertics, or in properties brought out in 
regular manner by well-known banks or 
bankers; if they will content themselves 
with moderate interest yields; if they will 
close their ears to the siren song of the 
prospectus-writer, the romantic tales of 
great wealth to be had for a trifle; anc if 
they will chuck the alluring literature of 
the “fiscal agent” into the waste-basket or 
into the kitchen stove, the year 1912 will 
be a “happy new year” indeed. 





SWALLOWING THE BAITED 
HOOK. 
CORRESPONDENT in Washington 
A congratulates this department on 
having saved the money of many of 
its readers through various cautionary arti- 
cles, and particularly so in connection with 
certain references to the hazardous nature 
of the periodical publishing business — a 
warning which has been amply justified by 
a recent disastrous collapse. He goes on to 
propound a question which has often puz- 
zled me. 

“Why is it,” he asks, “that some men 
will swallow every hook with any bait? 
With me everything that comes along looks 
sunshiny and a dead certainty. There must 
be something wrong; I must be a trust 
company, for I trust every one.” 

Yes, there must be something wrong 
when men and women learn nothing from 
experience, but keep on “investing” mon- 
ey and losing it in one unsubstantial propo- 
sition after another. Why they do so is a 
mystery, but I know that what this cor- 
respondent says is literally true. There 
are countless persons like him, so guileless 
that they trust every one. There are thou- 
sands of others so anxious to make money, 
so credulous, that they believe any fanciful 
tale of great riches spread before them, and 
so fall ready victims to company-promoters. 

The fact that a man has once “ fallen 
for” a seductive swindle seems only to add 
to the likelihood of his being trapped a 
second time. This is so well known that 
the dealers in “sucker lists” place a pre- 


mium on the names and addresses of dupes. 
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They advertise such as “names which have 
brought results.” The addresses of “ share- 
holders” of bankrupt get-rich-quick com- 
panies form a valuable asset in the hands 
of a dealer in “sucker lists,” and in those 
of promoters of the “fiscal agency” type. 

It seems to me that there is a certain psy- 
chology about this matter. There must be 
something in the mental make-up of the 
individuals so often deceived which renders 
them peculiarly susceptible to promises of 
great and unusual rewards. The explana- 
tion of their childlike confidence—their 
credulity—goes as deep as human nature 
itself. 

One reason, of course, why men once bit- 
ten in a dubious promotion may bite again 
is inherent in the “get-rich-quick” busi- 
ness itself. The exponents of the game 
count upon the victim’s natural desire to 
recover some portion of his loss Knowing 
that he is impressionable and credulous, 
from the fact that iis name is on a “ sucker 
list,” the sharper always makes some sym- 
pathetic reference te his disappointment, 
and lures him on by promises of rich re- 
wards in some other company to make good 
his losses in the unsuccesstui venture. 

The promoter frequently offers to take 
over the worthless stock in exchange for 
shares in some other undertaking, usually 
on the payment of a small fee. Of course, 
this fee represents the full worth of the new 
stock, and probably much more. If he 
responds, the victim merely passes from 
one undesirable company into another, get- 
ting no nearer the promised treasure or the 
promised dividend than the donkey does to 
the carrot suspended before its nose. 

Assuredly, the answer to the question 
asked by our Washington correspondent, 
“Why is it that some men will swallow 
every hook with any bait?” is wrapped up 
in human nature itself, and in the character 
and composition of the individual. He 
must have the imaginative quality highly 
developed. In consequence, the romantic 
fables of company-promoters appeal to him. 
He must be confiding and trustful, for he 
accepts the statements of utter strangers, 
conveyed to him, usually, in imitation type- 
written letters and flamboyant circulars or 
advertisements. He must be wholly inex- 
perienced or ignorant of business, for he 
believes that great success in life may be 
won without much effort or without much 
ability. He must be avaricious, for he seeks 
to secure a fortune in return for a few 
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paltry dollars laid out in the stock of some 
company of which he knows nothing. 

If he would but stop to think, he surely 
might realize the absurdity of his ideas. 
The conspicuously successful men of this 
country, with but rare exceptions, have been 
men of exceptional ability. They have laid 
the foundation of their fortunes by hard 
work, perseverance, and economy, or they 
have possessed some unusual quality or 
gift, or they have enjoyed peculiar advan- 
tages of one sort or another. It is absurd, 
for instance, to compare the courtless trum- 
pery patents which possess no great utility, 
and which are exploited by persons of no 
particular ability or of doubtful ante- 
cedents, with the great inventions of two or 
three very remarkable men. 

Again, the most successful American en- 
terprises, so often cited by prospectus- 
writers engaged in exploiting something 
else, have had very humble beginnings. 
They have been built up by slow processes, 
by hard work and earnest endeavor extend- 
ing over many years. Not one of them, so 
far as I know, was brought into being cnr 
the “jump-off” through the creation of 
some company with a large authorized capi- 
talization, but probably without plant or 
equipment, which immediately set forth to 
sell stock to Tom, Dick, and Harry. Not 
one that I have ever heard of was developed 
into a success upon misrepresentations and 
impossible promises. 

I am sorry that there are so many per- 
sons, men and women, in this country who 
“swallow every hook with any bait,” for 
the amount of money which goes into un- 


ANSWERS TO CO 


A CANCELED DIVIDEND 


Will you kindly explain the “ question at law’ men- 
tioned in the enclosed notice. which, as you will see, is an 
announcement that a dividend declared by the Pearson 
Publishing Company will not be paid? The notification 
slip enclosed was returned to me by my bank to-day, with 
the disagreeable information that they could not collect 
the money. I don’t understand this, for I supposed a 
company’s right to declare dividends from earnings was 
unquestioned, and that the prohibition against paying 
them from capital account or stock sales was equally clear 

Aside from this, the disbursement now estopped is a 
dividend on preferred stock declared for the year 1909, 
and represented heretofore by a deferred certificate, 
which the directors, on September 12, voted to take up 
in cash. 

H. A., Halifax. N. S 


So far as I am aware, the stock corporation 
laws of every State in the Union clearly and spe- 
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seasoned, unsound, or illegitimate under- 
takings is simply enormous. It is estimated 
that fully one hundred million dollars a 
year is lost in “get-rich-quick” enter- 
prises in the United States. So far as I 
can figure out, this huge sum benefits no 
one except a group of wine-opening pro- 
moters and their satellites. On the other 
hand, it entails serious loss, not only upon 
individuals, but also upon constructive in- 
dustry. 

In other words, if the money were in- 
vested in legitimate undertakings and sea- 
soned enterprises, or went into farms or 
homes or savings-banks, it would enrich 
the country, whereas at present it is dis- 
sipated and goes for naught. 

If our correspondent, and others consti- 
tuted like him, will think twice of the 
propositions submitted to them, give care- 
ful consideration to the reasonableness of 
the undertakings, and act as well-balanced, 
prudent men and women, they will not 
“ swallow every hook with any bait.” They 
should always ask the following questions: 

“If there is the possibility of an enor- 
mous fortune in this proposition, why is it 
offered to me? Why do the officials part 
with it? Why do they not retain it all, 
and thus secure all the profits?” 

When one submits a prospectus to this 
test, it will probably become evident that 
the company, or the stock-selling agency, 
must be misrepresenting the proposition; 
for if there were any assurance of success, 
any definite prospect of large profits or a 
great fortune, you may be sure that it 
would not be sold for a song. 


RRESPONDENTS 


cifically prescribe that a company may pay cash 
dividends from surplus or earnings, and I know 
of no “ question at law” which impairs that right. 
It is now, and always has been, unlawful to pay 
dividends except from surplus or net profits. Be- 
fore a dividend can properly be paid, it must be 
determined beyond any doubt that a corporation 
has assets in excess of its liabilities and the par 
amount of its capital stock issued and outstanding 

The reasons for the rigid provisions concern- 
ing dividends are obvious. To pay them other- 
wise than from surplus or earnings would impair 
capital, and, if continued long enough, would ruin 
a company. To pay them while a corporation is 
procuring capital for its enterprise is open to 
many objections. Such action always brings sus- 
picion upon a company in the development stage; 
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for if a concern is in need of working capital, it 
should not diminish its funds by dividend dis- 
bursements. It should devote the money to the 
needs of the business. 

To permit a corporation to distribute alleged 
dividends from stock sales would establish an 
endless chain by which a shareholder would re- 
ceive back a portion of his money as a dividend, 
which, of course, is not a dividend at all. Unless 
fortified by earnings, these so-called dividends 
could continue only so long as the money lasted, 
or only so long as purchasers bought stock. 

The best illustration of this method is the his- 
toric case of William F. Miller, who accepted de- 
posits for his get-rich-quick Franklin Syndicate, 
agreeing to pay ten per cent a week, or five hun- 
dred and twenty per cent a year. The subscribers’ 
money paid the dividends just so long as the 
scheme lasted, and no longer. 

The notice which our Halifax correspondent 
sends us is vague as to certain details. It reads: 


This Dividend Certificate, Series A, of the Pearson Pub- 
lishing Company, is returned unpaid herewith through the 
Broadway Trust Company, to whom it was sent by you for 
collection, pursuant to our notice of Septemk = 12, 1911. 
The payment of the dividend represented by this. -. icate 
has been suspended owing to litigation having . -aring 
upon same now threatening—the question at law being 
one as to a corporation's right to pay dividends while still 
engaged in the sale of its own stock. Advices of this fact, 
together with statement of the reason thereof and our 
belief in the legal propriety of our proposed action, have 
been mailed direct to stockholders. 

THE PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Raymonp D. Litt ve, Treasurer. 


Until the explanation of the Pearson Publishing 
Company came to hand, I inferred that the liti- 
gation mentioned in the notice bore upon some 
harassing suit of a shareholder or creditor. Such 
things not infrequently happen with corporations; 
and the belief that Pearson’s Magazine might be 
experiencing trouble of this character was not un- 
natural, for President Arthur W. Little not long 
ago commented upon this very subject in a cir- 
cular letter. Of a stockholder who threatened to 
“ probe the affairs of the company to the bottom,” 
he said: 

The institution of proceedings would, of course, be a 
fatal move upon the part of the stockholder desiring to 
improve the value of his investment. It would probably 


result at once in the application of the paper-mill, which 
is a large creditor of the company, for a receivership. 


However, it appears from Mr. Little’s explana- 
tory circular, dated October 17, 1911, that the 
“question at law” does not refer to any action 
threatened by stockholders or creditors of Pear- 
son’s Magazine. Two of the large creditors of 
the company, Mr. Little admits, “ became alarmed 
over the magazine situation in general,” and 
“both expressed themselves as violently opposed 
to any disbursement of cash by the payment of 
dividends while there remained even the possi- 
bility of our needing additional capital for the 
carrying through of our plans.” 

Despite this objection of the creditors, Mr. 


Little says: 


My financial and business statements to them had the 
effect of preventing all inimical action upon their part 
towards our established line of credit. 


Mr. Little makes no claim that the continuance 
of credit was contingent upon the company’s sus- 
pending the dividend payment, and the only legal 
proceeding mentioned in the circular is the in- 
quiry of the Federal grand jury into the affairs 
of the bankrupt Columbian-Sterling Publishing 
Company. It seems that this investigation con- 
trolled the action of the Pearson directors in the 
dividend matter. 

The Columbian-Sterling Publishing Company 
has been referred to in recent issues of this maga- 
zine, and there is no necessity to dwell further 
upon its affairs just now; but, for the benefit of 
those who are not familiar with later develop- 
ments, it may be said that following the Federal 
grand jury’s investigation of charges of fraud 
made by the postal authorities, the Columbian- 
Sterling Publishing Company, on October 12, was 
thrown into involuntary bankruptcy. Its affairs 
were administered by a receiver until a few days 
ago, when the entire property was sold to a com- 
mittee of stockholders for $10,000. This com- 
mittee is endeavoring to save something from the 
wreck by forming a new company. 

The collapse of this four-million-dollar aggre- 
gation carried into insolvency half a dozen maga- 
zines — Hampton’s, Columbian, Sterling, Home, 
Orff’s Farm Review, and American Woman’s Re- 
view. The investigation by the authorities has 
disclosed a shocking condition of affairs. The 
promotion of the old Columbian Magazine stands 
revealed as of the get-rich-quick order. The com- 
pany paid sixteen-per-cent dividends from the 
proceeds of stock sales, while insolvent. Some of 
the persons responsible for this situation have 
placed themselves beyond the reach of the court, 
but others have not been so fortunate. 

Five men—Frank Orff, president of the Co- 
lumbian-Sterling Company; John F. B. Atkin, a 
lawyer who acted as attorney for the combination; 
Lee Sidwell, treasurer of the Columbian Company 
and secretary of the Columbian-Sterling Com- 
pany; E. B. Yates, vice-president of the Colum- 
bian Company, a director in the new company, 
and head of the stock-selling force; and Harry 
S. Reardon, a stock salesman—have been arrested 
on the charge of using the mails to defraud. 

The allegations of fraudulent intent cover not 
only the sale of stock, after declaring a divi- 
dend from the proceeds of stock sales, not from 
earnings, but also the merger of the old Colum- 
bian Magazine Publishing Company and the 
Western Magazine Publishing Company, which 
controlled the Orff publications, into the Colum- 
bian-Sterling Publishing Company. 

It was this latter corporation to which Mr. 
Hampton sold his magazine, commending its 
managers for their ability to pay dividends to his 
trustful shareholders. These unfortunate persons 
were induced to exchange their Hampton pre- 
ferred shares for those of the Columbian-Sterling, 
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on the promise of an early disbursement, made by 
Secretary Litchfield, of Hampton’s Magazine. The 
dividend was never paid, for the reasons set forth 
above, and “the question at law” involving a 
“corporation’s right to pay dividends while still 
engaged in the sale of its own stock "—which 
President Little mentions—has resolved itself into 
a question of criminal prosecutions. 

I think it unfortunate, in view of the wretched 
developments in the Columbian-Sterling case, that 
Mr. Little should have found in the grand jury 
investigation any reason why the Pearson Pub- 
lishing Company should reconsider its dividend 
action. There is the possibility that some people 
may draw an unpleasant inference from this most 
unusual proceeding. If the impression should 
gain ground, for instance, that the payment was 
suspended because the dividend was not earned, 
I know of nothing short of the publication of a 
full balance-sheet, an inventory, and an income 
account that could make the matter clear. 

There appears to be no question in Mr. Little’s 
mind, however, that the income of Pearson’s Mag- 
azine, independent of the proceeds of stock sales, 
is sufficient to pay dividends. Of such sales and 
earnings he says: 

As I have stated to the stockholders on a number of 
occasions, our bookkeeping system provides for charges 
against capital account of the extraordinary costs of pro- 
motion of circulation and good-will of the magazine. Such 
costs were what the money from stock sales was asked 
for, and such costs were what it has been and is being 
used for. Upon this principle of bookkeeping, the Pearson 


Publishing Company's profit and loss account has shown 


a credit balance every year during the period of our 


greater development since 1909 

When dividends are earned, it is wholly proper 
to pay them. In such matters one company should 
not be influenced by another, but by its own earn- 
ings, requirements, and treasury balance. 

If the “principle of bookkeeping” which 
resulted in giving Pearson's Magazine a series of 
credit balances has also provided the company 
with a plant and equipment sufficient for its needs, 
with adequate working capital, and with a good 


has 


bank balance, it does not seem to me that the 
corporation should in any way concern itself 
with the Columbian-Sterling developments. The 


charges made by the post-office inspectors, the in- 
vestigation by the grand jury, and the arrests of 
officials of that company do not concern the con- 
struction of a fundamental principle of corpora- 
tion law. They merely cover allegations that the 
Columbian-Sterling Company declared dividends 
from capital, and did so with fraudulent intent to 
influence stock sales. 

There is, of course, no parallel between an ac- 
tion like that of the Columbian-Sterling Company, 
in paying dividends from capital account, and the 
payment of dividends from earnings by an estab- 
lished corporation which may have occasion to in- 
crease its capital or bonded debt. In what may be 


regarded as an excuse or an apology for the Co- 
lumbian-Sterling Company, the president of Pear- 
son’s Magazine cites the case of the Pennsylvania 
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Railroad, which, he says, in ten and one-half 
years paid out in dividends and interest more than 
$300,000,000, and during the same interval in- 
creased its capital obligations $302,000,000. I 
have not verified the figures, and it is unnecessary 
to do so, for the principle involved is not the 
same. Mr. Little appears to think otherwise, for 
he says: 


If the results of the grand jury deliberation prove that 
there is a difference to be shown to these two classes of 
business corporations—the Columbian-Sterling Publishing 
Company and the Pennsylvania Railroad—then I think 
the answer to the question “Why” will have to be, “Be- 
cause the magazines concerned do not belong to ‘Our Set.’"’ 


In arguing the case for the Columbian-Sterling 
Company, Mr. Little seems to be arguing his own 
case. If he desires to place his magazine in the 
same category as the Hampton-Columbian, and to 
establish a special “ set” for the group, I suppose 
that he is at perfect liberty to do so. I would not 
undertake such a responsibility, but then I am 
not familiar with all the details which may have 
influenced Mr. Little in his conclusions. 

However, I may point out a radical difference 
between the financial operations of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, on the one hand, and those of the 
Columbian-Sterling Company and others of its 
class. Each stock increase and each issue of 
bonds of the railway company was approved by 
the vote of the shareholders. The purposes of 
the capital increases were clearly stated in ad- 
vance. The proceeds have been invested in tan- 
gible assets, and have thereafter been shown in 
The company’s dividends and 
earned from operations, as 
shown by the income accounts. 

Had the shareholders of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company been kept in entire ignorance of 
the operations of the company, and of the pur 
poses to which their money was devoted, the cases 
might be more nearly parallel. They would be 
completely so, if the company were managed by 
men of the Columbian-Sterling type; if dividends 
and interest had been paid from capital, not from 
earnings; if the proceeds of capital issues were 
charged up to good-will, advertising, and the like, 
instead of to property actually acquired and other 
tangible assets. Particularly would the cases be 
parallel if, while selling new stock and issuing 
additional bonds, the Pennsylvania Railroad failed 
to furnish a balance-sheet, an inventory, and a 
full income account, and alleged, as a sole excuse 
for so doing, that a business competitor—perhaps 
the New York Central Railroad—might see the 
figures. 

Against a share capital of $4,000,000, the Co- 
lumbian-Sterling Publishing Company had tan- 
gible assets which were sold for $10,000. Against 
its capital of $412,610,700, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has more than $835,000,000 of assets, and a 
surplus of $27,014,461 over all its capital, funded 
debt, and other obligations. 

To compare the two companies as Mr. Little 
does is an insult not only to the Pennsylvania 


exhaustive reports. 


interest have been 
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Railroad, but also to the intelligence of his own 
shareholders. 


THE COLORADO-YULE MARBLE 


Please let me know something about the Colorado-Yule 
Marble Company and its stock as an investment. 
C. C., Albany, N. Y 


The Colorado-Yule Marble Company was in- 
corporated in 1904 for the purpose of quarrying, 
finishing, and vending marble, of which it owns 
a considerable deposit in Gunnison County, Colo- 
rado. The officials assert that upward of $2,- 
000,000 has gone into development work; that 
the company has sold more than $2,000,000 of its 
output, and that it has important contracts on 
hand. It exhibits, in an elaborate pamphlet, the 
evidences that it is an operating concern at the 
quarries, and that its product enters into the con- 
struction of public and private buildings. 

The promotion methods of the Colorado-Yule 
Marble Company, however, have been unfortu- 
nate, and have subjected the company to much 
criticism. It started with a capitalization of 
$3,000,000. Now it is up to an authorization of 
$10,000,000, of which there is outstanding $2,- 
967,600 in common stock, $1,416,800 first pre- 
ferred, and $4,374,400 second preferred, or a total 
of $8,758,800. At one time the company, through 
the Knickerbocker Syndicate, of which Charles 
Austin Bates was president, sold six - per - cent 
bonds at $600, throwing in a stock bonus of 
eighty per cent for good measure. Bonds to the 
amount of $581,200 are outstanding. The bond 
transaction was described by Mr. Bates as simi- 
lar to putting a nice yellow-backed thousand-dol- 
lar bill on a silver tray, “ with a bunch of violets 

‘ on the side,” and thrusting tray and all at you in 
return for $600. 

The Fidelity Bond and Mortgage Company is 
now the “financial and transfer agent” of the 
Colorado-Yule Marble Company. Mr. Bates is 
president of the Fidelity concern, and is just as 
confident over the outcome of the Colorado-Yule 
enterprise as he was in its early days—say in 
1907, when he was predicting dividends “ of 
from twenty to thirty-five per cent within a few 
months.” The company has actually paid a divi- 
dend, but there was a miscalculation as to both 
the time and the rate, for it was declared only a 
few months ago, and it was a payment of but 
three per cent on the past unpaid accumulations 
on the preferred shares. There was also a divi- 
dend of one hundred per cent in second preferred 
stock to the first preferred and common share- 
holders in February, 1910. 

That there is no abatement of enthusiasm on 
the part of Mr. Bates is indicated by recent litera- 
ture of the Colorado-Yule Marble Company. It 
gives the value of the company’s white marble, at 
$4 a cubic foot, as $2,800,000,000; cost of quar- 
rying and delivery at New York, $2 a cubic foot, 
or $1,400,000,000; net value, $1,400,000,000. 

Then follow some interesting estimates of profits, 
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calculated upon the theory of that justly famous 
financial authority, Colonel Mulberry Sellers. 
For instance, the literature says: 


On quarry capacity of three thousand cubic feet per day, 
at$4 per cubic foot, $12,000; net profit per day, $10,000; net 
annual profit, $3,120,000. 


The net profit on a basis of five thousand cubic 
feet a day is calculated at $6,000,000 annually, 
and there are computations of the value of a 
hundred-dollar share under various conditions, 
ranging from $300 to $500, when the stock pays 
thirty per cent, to $1,000, when it pays one hun- 
dred per cent annually. The value of the marble 
represented by each share is put at $14,000; but 
not a word is said about the exhaustion of the 
quarry, and the deterioration of the property, if 
this oriental dream of production and distribu- 
tion of assets on such a magnificent scale should 
come true. 

Some nervousness has recently developed on 
the part of certain Colorado-Yule shareholders, 
in consequence of circular letters from brokers 
who specialize in promotion and fiscal agency 
stocks, and who have offered the shares at low 
prices. This is illustrated by the following ex- 
tract from a letter received by this department 
from A. G. D., Brooklyn, New York: 


I am a shareholder in the Colorado-Yule Marble Com- 
pany, and I am commencing to become worried about my 
investment. Iam writing to you to ask if you can tell me 
how I can get my money back. It is all we have, now that 
my husband has stopped working. 

We have only received one dividend going on five years, 
and we paid from $90 to $110 per share for what we have, 
I was nearly struck dumb the other day to receive a letter 
from some broker who wanted to sell me all the stock I 
could buy at $35 and $40 a share. What is the meaning of 
this? 


I do not know that any more significance at- 
taches to the offerings of Colorado-Yule Marble 
stock by these so-called brokers than to similar 
offerings of shares of promotion companies. 
Naturally, as such shares have no general market, 
if one is under the necessity of selling them, one 
must expect to make a sacrifice. The various 
Colorado-Yule issues have recently been offered 
on brokers’ circulars at 35 to 40 for the common, 
45 to 50 for the second preferred, and 68 to 70 
for the first preferred. 

Coincident with the appearance of these low 
quotations has come a somewhat mystifying cir- 
cular from Mr. Bates, concerning an investment 
which promises to pay one hundred per cent year- 
ly, and which can be acquired in amounts of $100. 
This, it is acknowledged, refers to Colorado- 
Yule Marble stock. In explaining the circular 
to a newspaper man, Mr. Bates recently said that 
it had for its object not the selling of additional 
treasury stock of the company, but the broaden- 
ing of the market for the shares by discovering 
prospective buyers or sellers among existing 
shareholders. It is suggested that this may coun- 
teract the effect of the brokers’ offerings at low 


figures 
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The things that pay one hundred per cent a 
year are so very few that one would think that 
Mr. Bates and the other insiders would buy up 
all the Colorado-Yule shares offered at low prices, 
and get the big rewards that are coming. The 
one-hundred-per-cent dividends are not an im- 
mediate prospect, however, for at last accounts 
Mr. Bates was predicting ten to twenty per cent 
in 1913, just as confidently as he foretold, in 
1907, payments of twenty to thirty-five per cent 
“ shortly.” 


STOCKS FOR HOME DECORATION 


Can you give me any information about the Greene 
Gold-Silver Company? Is the stock worth holding ? 
F. A. C., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Will you please give me your opinion of the’Afterthought 
Copper Mining Company, formerly the Great Western 
Gold Company? I bought this stock ten years ago. I 
have never received a dividend and I would like to know 
what the company is. 

W. L. D., Monaca, Pa. 


What standing has the Canadian Consolidated Mines 
Company at present? It was formed to take over the 
Northern Coal Company, the Great Northern Coal Com- 
pany, the Kent Coal Company, and the Crown Coal Com- 
pany. The company has paid no dividends since 1908. 
Also, can you tell me anything about the Leffler Electric 
Company, the American Tanning Company, and the Fraser 
Pencil Company? I have stock in all these concerns. 
Have they any future ? 

Mrs. G. A. H., New York. 


Our correspondent, F. A. C., asks if the stock 


of the Greene Gold-Silver Company is worth 
holding. That depends entirely upon him. The 
certificate has no greater intrinsic value than 


usually attaches to so much waste paper, which 
is inconsiderable. The company was a notorious 
stock-jobbing affair, and is now non-existent. 

I can imagine certain conditions, however, under 
which the Greene Gold-Silver Company certificate 
might be of some value. For instance, if it should 
be neatly framed and hung up in a conspicuous 
place, to serve as a continual reminder of a class 
of stock one should avoid, it might be worth a 
great deal to F. A. C., his family, and all his 
friends. 

As an example of the good that might result if 
the purchaser of a worthless stock should exhibit 
it as a “horrible example” to others, let us 
imagine W. L. D., the second inquirer, to be an 
acquaintance of F. A. C. In that event W. L. 
D. would probably see the neatly framed Greene 
Gold-Silver certificate, and learn the history of its 
owner’s unfortunate investment. If such were 
the case, he would take no first or second thought 
concerning Afterthought Copper. On the con- 
trary, he would close his mental processes entirely 
to any consideration of the thing, believing the 
company to be in all particulars as like the Greene 
Gold-Silver as one pea is like another pea. 

W. L. D. has held his Afterthought Copper 
stock for ten years, and now he writés “to know 
what the company is.” I don’t blame him for his 


lack of knowledge, for the status of the concern 
has puzzled me not a little. 


For instance, in 
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Stevens’s “Copper Handbook,” I find an an- 
nouncement which reads: 


Afterthought Copper Mining Company—Dead. Land 
sold to Great Western Gold Company. Formerly of Red- 
ding, Shasta County, California. 


As I was about to write a full obituary for this 
company, I discovered another reference—entirely 
an afterthought, I assume—which says: 


It is questionable whether the Afterthought should be 
called a copper-mine or a zinc-mine. 


Here trouble begins again. Somewhere in its 
career the concern has figured as a gold-mine; 
now, if it is alive at all, there appears to be a 
doubt whether it is a copper-mine or a zinc-mine. 
As there are several other metals which may yet 
be heard from—silver, iron, and lead, for instance 
—I cannot say “ what the company is,” or deter- 
mine whether it is alive or dead. 

While endeavoring to solve this problem, W. L. 
D. might frame his Afterthought Copper certifi- 
cate, and I would suggest that a green-gold-silver 
border might prove an appropriate setting. 

Throughout the country there are many persons 
who do not read the newspapers. Mrs. G. A. H., 
who inquires about the Canadian Consolidated 
Mines Company and a group of other precious 
properties, is apparently of that number. As an 
investor in many concerns promoted by the Henry 
N. Roach Company, of 373 Fifth Avenue, a “ fiscal 
agency” presided over by one “ Peanuts” Robin- 
son, she should be aware that four financiers of 
that coterie were recently arrested by the postal 
authorities for fraud. The papers noted this at 
great length. 

A variation might be suggested for the use of 
the stocks in this case. Instead of framing the 
certificates, since there are so many of them, they 
might serve for wall-paper for a “den” or other 
small room. When properly bought, an embel- 
lishment of this character is not expensive—less 
so, in fact, than a good quality of cartridge-paper, 
for the commercial value of the material used for 
the Henry N. Roach variety of stocks is below that 
of wall-paper. 

Such certificates, I understand, are sometimes 
purchased from stock salesmen because they have 
pretty pictures on the face, or because of the color 
of the printing ink, or the size of the gilt paper 
corporate seals. If bought on that basis, then a 
proper blending of blues, greens, reds, browns, 
chromes, and golds, together with pictures, varie- 
gated corporate seals, and geometrical lathe-work, 
gives to the walls of a room the effect of an 
oriental draping, such as can be obtained other- 
wise only from an expensive cashmere or Persian 
tapestry. Home decorators who lack a sufficient 
number of certificates to paper an entire room 
might use what they have of the Henry N. Roach 
variety for a frieze or dado. 

I hope that Mrs. G. A. H. will excuse this 
slight digression, but I have been carried away 
by enthusiasm over the thought that at last I am 
able to suggest a use for stock-certificates of a 
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class much inquired about, and a way of avoiding 
a total loss on the part of the owners. Their 
utilization for wall-paper offers a happy solution 
to a vexatious problem. 

I would not, however, mention this in connec- 
tion with these properties but for the fact that I 
find, in a long list entitled “ Big Frauds Which 
Have Gone Unpunished,” and published last 
March, the following companies of which this cor- 
respondent makes inquiry: “ The Leffler Electric 
System of Chicago; Northern Coal Company, 
Kent Coal Company, Crown Coal Company, and 
Great Northern Coal Company.” The Canadian 
Consolidated Mines Company was of the same 
general character as the concerns it was formed 
to take over, and it is now bankrupt. 

The list appeared some time before the raiding 
of the Henry N. Roach offices by the post-office 
authorities, and the arrest for fraud of four mem- 
bers of the outfit, on charges growing out of the 
promotion of the American Tanning Company, 
which is another property mentioned by my cor- 
respondent. This leaves only the Fraser Pencil 
Company to be accounted for. 

The promoter of that concern says that he was 
misled as to the character of the “ fiscal agent,” 
and that the deceptions practised in connection 
with the exchange of other stock for Fraser Pencil 
shares were the work of the Henry N. Roach 
Company. Such, of course, may be the case. All 
I know about the Fraser Pencil Company, aside 
from what the promoter says, is that for many 
months it traveled in mighty bad company. 





A STOCK-SELLING PHILANTHROPY 


What can you tell me of the People’s Collateral Pledge 
Society. which is offering its ‘ eight-per-cent cumulative, 
full-participating, preferred stock” at par, $1 a share, and 
which announces that it is “an investment without a 
risk.” Please answer as early as possible, for, as you see, 
the selling price of the stock may be advanced without 
notice. 

G. A. H., New York. 

The scheme of the People’s Collateral Pledge 
Society seems to be that of a glorified pawn-shop. 
The company’s booklet, entitled “ An Investment 
Without a Risk,” gives an outline of the proposed 
operations. In brief, the scheme provides for the 
establishment of a parent society with branches 
in New York, and a large number of smaller 
societies elsewhere in the United States, each one 
of which is to pay a certain percentage of its 
earnings to the parent. 

None of the literature of the People’s Collateral 
Pledge Society that I have mentions the 
State of incorporation, but the capital is announced 
as $1,500,000, divided into $500,000 common and 
$1,000,000 preferred stock, of a par value of $1 
a share. The literature sets forth that “the ob- 
ject of this society is to lend a fair amount of 
money on jewelry, etc., to those persons who may 


seen 


need financial assistance at a reasonable yet profit- 
rate of interest,” and something is said 
the extortionate interest and excessive 


able 


against 
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security exacted from persons in humble circum- 
stances by pawnbrokers. Nevertheless, I do not 
like the manner in which this company exploits 
its stock-selling feature. 

It does not appear to me that the purposes of 
the People’s Collateral Pledge Society are wholly 
philanthropic, or that the motives of the pro- 
moters are entirely altruistic. In presenting its 
proposition, the company quotes extensively from 
the results attained by the Provident Loan So- 
ciety, printing the financial report of that insti- 
tution, and frequently mentioning the names of 
gentlemen like J. P. Morgan, the late John S. 
Kennedy, and others who have identified them- 
selves with that charitable undertaking. Its mani- 
fest purpose is to sell the one-dollar shares of 
the People’s Collateral Pledge Society to persons 
who would engage in the pawnbrokerage business 
under cover of a high-sounding name, for the 
profits which the promoters say are to be reaped. 

For instance, to an article extracted from a 
newspaper, treating of the late John S. Kennedy, 
and stating that “out of a total estate of $65,- 
588,000, his stocks and bonds amounted at the 
time of his death, on October 31, 1909, to $61,- 
982,738,” the People’s Collateral Pledge Society 
appends these words of its own: 


Of this, $112,000 was invested in Provident Loan So- 
ciety securities. 

Thus the charitable assistance given by Mr. 
Kennedy to the Provident Loan Society is made 
to appear as an investment for profit. 

The promoters’ intent to bolster up stock sales 
by citing the results of a highly commendable 
charity is further evidenced in the stock-offering 
itself. Here all reference to charity, which has 
filled several preceding pages of the booklet, is 
thrown to the winds, and you get down to the 
material side of the proposition: 


A large part of this stock will be sold at a price above 
par, as the earnings will justify an increase from the pres- 
ent price in the near future. The society will open loan 
offices as rapidly as conditions warrant, so that all money 
subscribed will be put into immediate use, and the present 
selling price of this stock will be advanced without notice. 

The preferred stock is to receive fifty per cent of any 
additional dividend declared after a dividend of eight per 
cent per annum has been paid to the owners of the com- 
mon stock. After the entire capital and surplus is loaned, 
money will be borrowed at a low rate of interest and 
loaned at our regular rate, twelve per cent, thereby 
making a very satisfactory profit on borrowed money. 


It seems to me that this sounds very much like 
Mr. Pecksniff—preaching philanthropy and prac- 
tising something quite different. That the People’s 
Collateral Pledge Society has not closed its eyes to 
the main chance seems clearly enough indicated 
by a foot-note printed in italics on the last page 
of its pamphlet, which reads: 

From the earliest history of civilization, the loaning 
of money has been the most profitable business engaged 
in by man. 

The above extract appears quotation 
marks, but the authority for the statement is not 


within 
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given. I shall close this reference to the People’s 
Collateral Pledge Society with another brief quo- 
tation, the source of which is well known: 


Beware the wolf in sheep's clothing. 


A company which seeks to influence the sale of 
stock by predicting unusual profits and an im- 
mediate advance in price should not pretend to 
be engaged in philanthropic work. 


THE FEDERAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Will you please give me your opinion in regard to Federal 
Biscuit Company as aninvestment? The company is offer- 
ing a bonus of one share of common with every two shares 
of preferred stock at par, $100 

K,, Santiago de Cuba. 


The Federal Biscuit Company is in the forma- 
tive stage, and neither the prospectus nor the ad- 
vertisements printed in connection with its stock- 
offering contain sufficient information to justify 
the expression of an opinion on the investment 
character of the securities. 

According to the prospectus, the company was 
incorporated in Delaware, with an authorized 
capital of $30,000,000, made up of $18,000,000 
common and $12,000,000 of seven-per-cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock. The prospectus sets forth 
that it was formed to take over seventy-eight 
plants engaged in the manufacture of crackers, 
bread, and candy. The business of the concerns 
in 1910 is given at $27,650,000, and the net profits 
are said to have exceeded $1,300,000. 

The prospectus does not contain the names of 
the seventy-eight companies contemplated in the 
amalgamation. The company started with but 
four plants in operation, and announces a plan 
of taking over others gradually. No _ balance- 
sheet, inventory, or income account of the seventy- 
eight companies, or of the original four in opera- 
tion, appears in the and one must 
rely wholly upon the word of the officials as to 
the accuracy of the estimates of values of the 
plants, volume of business, earnings, and profits. 

The directorate of the Federal Biscuit Com- 
pany contains the names of gentlemen 
favorably known in the business community, and 
the company courts a investigation from 
prospective investors. This is a point in its favor, 
and the offer is one which contem- 
plating a purchase of the shares should embrace 
to the fullest extent. Less to be commended, be- 
cause of the woful misuse of the argument in 
countless cases, is the comparison the company 
makes of itself and its prospects “with the fol- 
lowing list of gilt-edged industrial securities.” 

Then follow the names of the United Fruit, 
United Shoe Machinery, American Tobacco, Du- 
pont Powder, Eastman Kodak, and National Bis- 
cuit Companies, with the large sums of moncy 
that these concerns have paid in dividends. | It 
is scarcely necessary to say that because these 
companies have been conspicuously successful, 
there is no assurance that the Federal Biscuit 


prospectus, 


several 
rigid 


every one 
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Company will give similar results. That depends 
upon the enterprise itself, and upon the ability 
of the management in administering its affairs, 
which are matters yet to be demonstrated. 

In the prospectus and advertisements of the 
company I find the statement that “ application 
will be made to the New York Stock Exchange 
for the listing of the stock of this company.” I 
do not question the intention of the company in 
this respect, but the listing provisions of the 
Stock Exchange are most stringent, as any reader 
of this department may ascertain by referring to 
an article printed in our August number, page 
725. The requirements applicable to a new in- 
dustrial corporation are too lengthy to give here, 
but it may be said that they include a full enu- 
meration of the properties; evidences of incor- 
poration, of the validity of the transfer, and of 
ownership; appraisals of property; balance- 
sheets, inventories, income accounts, and many 
other details. 

No doubt, when it comes to make its applica- 
tion for a listing, the Federal Biscuit Company 
will have attended to all these details. It will 
be necessary for the concern to do so, for should 
it seek to be listed upon a showing no more com- 
plete than is found in its present stock-offering 
prospectus, its application would fail. 

This is not said in any spirit of unfriendliness 
to the corporation, but merely to make it clear to 
inexperienced persons that the company’s asser- 
tion that it will apply for a listing does not place 
its stock on a par with a security which has been 
subjected to the exhaustive investigations of the 
Stock Exchange listing committee. 


LAND, LUMBER, AND LAWSUITS 


In August, 1904, I bought five hundred shares in the 
Chicago-Texas Land and Lumber Company. Up to the 
present I have received no dividend, and I have heard 
nothing regarding the company for a long while. The last 
report stated that it was involved in litigation, but I do not 
know the result. As news is not likely to reach me at this 
remote place, I write to ask if you can tell me anything 
about the company and if there is any reasonable hope of 
getting the whole or any portion of the amount invested 
returned? 

W. W., Yeoville, South Africa 


The wide-spread distribution of American se- 
curities and “near securities,” and the ubiquity 
of MuNsEY’s MAGazIng, which is to be found 
wherever English is spoken or read, are well il- 
lustrated by this inquiry from South Africa. The 
Chicago-Texas Land and Lumber Company, in 
which this correspondent is interested, was an 
ambitious enterprise fostered by Dr. George F 
Hall, who is described as an “ undenominational 
minister” of Chicago. 

A large tract of land was acquired in Calca- 
sieu parish, Louisiana, and Dr. Hall, who was 
president, announced his intention of building 


mills and creating a great timber enterprise. The 
company laid out a town called Hall City, set 
college, 


aside sites for mills, a a station, and 
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other buildings. The promoters sold a quantity 
of stock, by means of extensive advertising, and 
the project was supposed to be. prospering; but in 
June, 1906, the property was foreclosed in a 
Federal court, in consequence of the company’s 
failure to meet a payment of about $100,000 due 
on account of its timber-land purchase. 

The company is now involved in a legal tangle 
—‘ fighting for the restoration of its Louisiana 
property,” to use .its own phrase. A recent in- 
quiry elicited the reply from Dr. Hall that the 
case might continue for five years and be car- 
ried to the Supreme Court at Washington. 

Of course, it is impossible to determine the 
outcome of a complicated lawsuit, or to express 
any opinion on the value of the shares of a com- 
pany involved in such a legal snarl. We regret 
that we cannot say anything more encouraging to 
our South African -correspondent. 


SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT BONDS 


In mortgaging their property in the case of issuing 
bonds, what is the object of a company in dealing with a 
trustee? Could not a company issue bonds without a 
trustee entering into the transaction? What is an “ un- 
derlying bond,” and what are the duties of “underwriters” 
of bonds? A full, clear definition of the above will be 
appreciated. 

W. H. S., Philadelphia. 

For a full exposition of what may be termed 
the mechanics of a bond issue—that is, the man- 
ner in which bonds are created and issued—this 
reader, and all others interested in the question, 
should read some book on the subject, such, for 
instance, as “Funds and Their Uses,” by Pro- 
fessor Frederick A. Cleveland, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

For the purposes of this inquiry it may be said 
that there is a wide variety of bonds, and that 
there are things advertised as bonds, and sold as 
bonds, which in the proper sense of the term are 
not bonds at all. A company, independent of a 
trustee, may issue something and call it a bond; 
but as I read the above question, unless a trustee 
enters the transaction to hold the property for the 
benefit of the bondholders, to supervise the regu- 
larity of the issue, and to attend to countless other 
details, the bond would be nothing more than a 
debenture or a promissory note. 

The company may be the owner of property 
suitable as security for an issue of bonds, and 
worth more than the amount of debt to be created, 
und the intention of the management may be 
thoroughly honest; but a prudent investor, as a 
rule, wants something more than the mere say-so 
of a company that it owns the property. He also 
wants something more than the mere promise of 
the managers that they will deal fairly with him 
in number of bonds or amount of debt 
created, in the payment of interest, and in the dis- 
charge of the debt at maturity. For these reasons 
property is mortgaged in trust. It gives greater 
issurance of the validity of the bond issue, and 
of the enforcement of the company’s obligations 
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issued 
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Although in early days individuals served as 
trustees for such mortgages and bond issues, and 
although they do so still in some instances, the 
whole tendency in later days is to employ trust 
companies in that capacity. Such institutions are 
employed because they are created for that pur- 
They have the time, the equipment, and 
the ability to do the work better than individuals. 
The rights of all parties in interest can be better 
secured through a corporation, which may endure 
indefinitely, than through an individual, whose 
tenure of life is limited. 

Other reasons might be cited, but I think the 
foregoing are sufficient to explain why a trustee 
is employed when a company mortgages property 
to secure a bond issue, and why it is preferable 
that a corporation, rather than an_ individual, 
should act in the premises. 

In order to determine the duties of “ under- 
writers of bonds,” one would have to know the 
nature and terms of the contract. In its simplest 
form, an underwriting is an agreement made by 
one or more persons, or institutions, to take and 
pay for, at a specified price, an entire bond issue 
or some specified portion thereof. The under- 
writer is obligated to his contract, and, presum- 
ably, he agrees to furnish the corporation with a 
certain sum of money; but the terms or conditions 
of the contract may be limitless, and I cannot 
undertake to generalize upon what they may be. 

The term “underlying bond” may be subject 
to different interpretations. It might be construed 
to apply to a first mortgage bond on a property, 
upon which there may be general or consolidated 
mortgages, collateral trusts, or other junior lien 
bonds. As used in the financial districts, how- 
ever, the term is usually applied to bonds issued 
on underlying or original companies, which have 
later on been taken over in some merger or combi- 
nation of companies. 

Most of our large railway systems, for instance, 
have been made up of many smaller properties. 
The bonds issued by these constituent companies 
underlie any general or consolidated mortgage 
placed on the entire system, and hence the term 
‘underlying bond.” 


pose. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN WIRELESS 


Can you give me any information concerning the North 
American Wireless Corporation, which succeeded the De 
Forest Wireless Telephone Company? I have had my 
money in the concern for three years. I have received 
nothing in return, and now they are asking for more money 
to pay off a debt 

H. M., East St. Louis, I 

The North American Wireless Corporation was 
length in April 
The space at the disposal of 
this department is too limited to of fre- 
quent repetitions concerning any undertaking or 
scheme, important developments modify 
the information already given. 

Nothing of this kind has taken place with the 
North American Wireless Corporation, and, in 


discussed at considerable 
number, page 144. 


our 


admit 


unless 
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consequence, our inquirer is referred to the article 
mentioned. It may be said here, however, that 
none of the concerns included in the proposed 
deal developed into a commercial success when 
acting singly, and there is nothing to indicate 
that they will give any better results when com- 
bined. 

At the outset, the companies succeeded in sell- 
ing a good deal of stock, and the work of ex- 
changing their shares for those of the proposed 
combination, on payment of a transfer fee or 
assessment, was proceeding merrily when the 
officials of the United Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany were arrested. That incident seemed to put 
a damper on the activities of the persons en- 
gaged in the combination plan. 

A short time ago, James Dunlop Smith, former 
president of the Fiscal Agency Company, and also 
of the Radio Telephone Company, one of the 
concerns included in the proposed merger, was 
arrested on the familiar charge of fraudulent use 
of the mails, in connection with the original sales 
of Radio stock. It was believed that this put a 
final quietus on the whole scheme. [If the deal 
has been revived, it would be well if H. M. and 
other correspondents would report the fact to the 
Chief Post-Office Inspector, Washington, D. C., 
who might be able to use the literature to ad- 
vantage. 


THE MASCOT COPPER COMPANY 


Can you give me any information concerning the Mascot 
Copper Company, some of the literature of which is en- 
closed? The company has been in process of promotion 
for five or six years, and it must have sold a large quantity 
of stock, through excursions, circulars, and stock sales- 
men. Ex-ministers of all denominations have been en- 
gaged up and down the Pacific Coast in pushing the stock. 

Has the long-promised smelter been built, and what are 
the company's prospects ? 

F. M. H., Oakland, Cal. 


Stevens's “ Copper Handbook ” is the recognized 
authority on the copper-mining companies of the 
United States. The last number of this manual, 
recently issued, reports that the Mascot Copper 
Company was organized in June, 1907, with an 
authorized capital of $10,000,000, divided into $1,- 
000,000 preferred and $9,000,000 common stock, 


‘of a par value of $10 per share. The present 


company appears to have taken over certain 
claims, acquired in 1905 by T. N. McCauley, who 
is now the general manager of the concern. 

Additional property has been acquired, and 
some development work has been done, but the 
chief activities thus far appear to be in the direc- 
tion of organizing excursions among prospective 
investors to visit the mines, and in promoting stock 
sales. Of the smelter, which this correspondent 
asks about, the “ Copper Handbook” says 

The company has been planning a smelter for some 
time, but the smelter does not seem to get itself built. 


Concerning the financial methods of the Mascot 
Copper Company, the same authority records that 
the concern’s entire stock issue is said to have 
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been turned over to the Western Finance Com- 
pany, controlled by T. N. McCauley and others, 
which company returned two hundred and fifty 
thousand shares back to the Mascot Copper Com- 
pany for working capital. As a promoter, Mr. Mc- 
Cauley’s record is not one of unvarying success, 
as may be recalled in connection with the collapse, 
some years ago, of the International Mercantile 
Agency, with which he was prominently identified. 

As to the prospects of the Mascot Copper Com- 
pany, Mr. Stevens says: 


The methods of promotion employed by this company 
are not liked, and the claims of a large tonnage of rich 
ore developed would be more impressive if backed by 
more detailed figures. It is not regarded favorably. 





NOT AN INVESTMENT STOCK 


Please tell me if Allis-Chalmers stock is a good invest- 
ment. I have but a small amount of money to invest, and 
I would like to know if it would be better to buy common 
or preferred shares. Both are selling at low prices. Also 
please tell me if Allis-Chalmers is full-paid or an assess- 
ment stock, and where to buy it. 

Mrs. W. A. D., Detroit, Mich. 


A person, particularly a woman, who has “ but 
a small amount of money to invest,” should not 
buy such stocks as the one our correspondent 
names. She should deposit her money in a good 
savings-bank, and keep it there until she accumu- 
lates a sufficient sum to buy a good bond, a good 
real-estate mortgage, or, possibly, a high-grade 
dividend-paying stock. 

Neither the common nor the preferred stock of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company can be classed as 
an investment issue. They pay no dividends, and 
they have been depressed to low prices because 
the company’s business is unsatisfactory. Stocks 
should not be purchased solely because quotations 
are low, for a security selling at a few dollars a 
share may be a very dear stock indeed. Quality 
is the determining factor of an investment. 

Allis-Chalmers stock is full-paid and non-as- 
sessable—that is, the stock was issued at par for 
property and assets taken over in forming the 
company. Should the company become insolvent, 
however, the stock would unquestionably be 
assessed in any reorganization of the property. It 
might also be scaled down in amount, for the 
capital now outstanding is excessive for the com- 
pany’s property or earnings, as is clearly indi- 
cated by prevailing quotations. 


A DEFUNCT CONCERN 


Can you tell me anything about the Liquid Air, Power 
and Automobile Company of Boston? I made investments 
in the stock at various times, but I have not heard from 
the company since 1899 

E. O., East Orange, N. J 


The Liquid Air, Power and Automobile Com- 
pany collapsed in 1901 and nothing has been 
heard of it since. So far as any records go, the 
company never engaged in business, confining its 
activities to sales of its stock, which is worthless 
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XIX (continued ) 


course, of course,” said Blind 
Charlie amiably. “Well, here’s 
to business. Now I guess I’ve 
been through about as many elections as 
you are years old. It isn’t what the peo- 
ple think in the middle of the campaign 
that wins. It’s what they think on election 
day. I’ve seen many a horse that looked 
like he had the race on ice at the three- 
quarters licked to a frazzle in the home- 
stretch. Same with candidates. Just now 
you look like a winner. What we want is 
to make sure that you'll still be out in front 
when you go under the wire.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Bruce 
“What’s your plan?” 

“You've got the people with you now,” 
the old man continued, “and we want to 
make sure you don’t lose ’em. This water- 
works charge of yours has been a mighty 
good move. But I’ve had my ear to the 
ground. I've had it to the ground for nigh 
on fifty years, and if there’s any kind of a 
political noise, you can bet I hear it. Now 
I’ve detected some sounds which tell me that 
your water-works talk is beginning to react 
against you.” 

“T haven't noticed it.” 

“Of course not; if you had, there'd be 
no use for me to come here and tell you,” 
returned Blind Charlie blandly. “ That’s 
where the value of my political ear comes 
in. Now, in my time I’ve seen many a 
sensation react and swamp the man that 
started it. That’s what we’ve got to look 
out for and guard against.” 

“H’m! And what do you think we ought 
to do?” 

Bruce was being taken in a little easier 
than Blind Charlie had anticipated. 

“If I were you,” the old man continued 


< F 


impatiently. 


* Copyright, 1911. by Leroy Scott. 


persuasively, “I'd pitch the tune of the 
whole business in a little lower key. Let 
up on the big noise you’re making—cut out 
some of the violent statements. I think you 
understand. Take my word for it, quieter 
tactics will be a lot more effective at this 
stage of the game. You've got the people 

-you don’t want to scare them away.” 

Bruce stared thoughtfully, and without 
suspicion, at the loose-skinned, smiling, 
old face. 

“H’m!” he said. “H’m!” 

Blind Charlie waited patiently for two or 
three minutes. 

“Well, what do you think?” he asked. 

“You may be right,” Bruce admitted. 

“There’s no doubt of it,” the old poli- 
tician pleasantly assured him. 

“And of course I’m much obliged. 
I'm afraid I disagree with you.” 

“Eh?” said Blind Charlie, with the least 
trace of alarm. 

Bruce’s face tightened, and the flat of his 
hand came down upon his desk. 

“When you start a fight, the way to win 
is to keep on fighting. And that’s what I’m 


” 


going to do! 


But 


Blind Charlie started forward in his 
chair. 
“See here he began authoritatively. 


But in an instant his voice softened. 
“You'll be making a big mistake if you do 
that. Better trust to my older head in this. 
I want to win as much as you do, you 
know.” 

“T admit you may be right,” said Bruce 
doggedly, “but I’m going to fight right 
straight ahead.” 

“Come, now, listen to reason.” 

“T’ve heard your reasons ; and I’m going 
right on with the fight.” 

Blind Charlie’s face grew grim, but his 
voice was still gentle and insinuating. 


This story began in the August (/911) number of MUNSEY’S MaGAZIne 
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“Oh, you are, are you? And you'll give 
no attention to my advice?” 

“I’m sorry, but that’s the way I see it.” 

“I’m sorry, but that’s the way I don’t 
see it.” 

“T know; but I guess I’m running this 
campaign,” retorted Bruce a little hotly. 

“And I guess the party chairman has 
some say-so, too.” 

“I told you, when I accepted, that I 
would take the nomination without strings, 
or I wouldn’t take it at all. And you 
agreed.” 

“TI didn’t agree to let you ruin the party.” 

Bruce looked at him keenly, for the first 
time suspicious. Katherine’s warning echoed 
vaguely in his head. 

“See here, Charlie Peck, what the deuce 
are you up to?” 

“ Better do as I say,” advised Peck. 

“T won't!” 

“You won't, eh?” Blind Charlie’s face 
had grown hard and dark. “If you don’t,” 
he said, “I’m afraid the boys won’t see 
your name on the ticket on election day.” 

Bruce sprang up. 

“What do you mean by that? 
shouted. 

“T reckon you’re not such an infant that 
you need that explained.” 

“You're right; I’m not!” cried Bruce. 
“ And so you threaten to send word around 
to the boys to knife me on election day?” 

“As I said, I guess I don’t need to 
explain.” 

“No, you don’t, for now I see why you 
came here!” cried Bruce, his wrath rising 
as he realized that he had been hoodwinked 
by Blind Charlie from the very first. “So 
there’s a frame-up between you and Blake, 
and you're trying to sell me out and sell out 
the party! You first try to wheedle me into 
lying down—and when I won't be fooled, 
you turn to threats!” 

“The question isn’t what I came for,” 
snapped Blind Charlie. “The question is, 
what are you going to do? Either you do 
as I say, or not one of the boys will vote 
for you. Now, I want your answer.” 

“You want my answer, do you? Why— 


’ 


> he almost 


” 


why—” Bruce glared down at the old man 
in a fury. “Well, you'll get my answer, 


and quick!” 

He dropped down before his typewriter, 
ran in a sheet of paper, and for a minute 
the keys clicked like mad. Then he jerked 
out the sheet of paper, scribbled a cabalistic 
instruction across the top, sprang to his 
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office-door, and let out a great roar of 
“Copy!” 

He quickly 
Charlie. 

“ Here’s my answer. 


faced about upon Blind 


Listen: 


“This afternoon Charlie Peck called at the 
office of the Express and ordered its editor, who 
is candidate for mayor, to cease from his present 
aggressive campaign tactics. He threatened, in 
case the candidate refused, to order the ‘ boys’ 
to knife him at the polls. 

“The candidate refused. 

“Voters of Westville, do your votes belong to 
you, or do they belong to Charlie Peck? 


“That’s my answer, Peck. It all goes in 
big, black type in a box in the center of this 
afternoon’s paper. We'll see whether the 
people will stand for your methods!” At 
this instant the grimy young servitor of the 
press appeared. “Here, boy! Rush that 
right down!” 

“Hold on!” cried Peck in consternation. 
“You’re not going to print that thing?” 

“Unless the end of the world happens 
along just about now, that'll be on the street 
in half an hour.” Bruce stepped to the 
door and opened it wide. “And now, 
clear out! You and your votes can go to 
thunder!” 


“But it will do you no good. I'll deny 
it! ” r 
“Deny it, if you want to! Everybody 
will know I’m telling the truth. And let 


me warn you, Charlie Peck—I’m going to 
find out what your game is! I’m going to 
show you up! I’m going to wipe you clear 
off the political map!” 

Blind Charlie swore at him again as he 
passed out of the door. 

“We're not through with each other yet 
—remember that!” ; 

“You bet we’re not!” Bruce shouted 
after him. “And when we are through, let 
me tell you that there'll not be enough of 
you left to know what’s happened!” 

XX. 

Two hours later Bruce was striding 
angrily up and down the West parlor, tell- 
ing Katherine all about it. 

She refrained from saying “I told you 
so” by either word or look. She was too 
wise for such a petty triumph. Besides, 
there was something in that afternoon’s 
Express, which Bruce had handed her, that 
interested her far more than his wrathful 
recital of Blind Charlie’s treachery. Al- 
though she was apparently giving Bruce her 
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entire attention, and was in fact mechanic- 
ally taking in his words, her mind was ex- 
citedly playing around this second piece of 
news. 

For Dr. Sherman, so said the Express, 
had that day suddenly left Westville. He 
had been failing in health for many weeks, 
and was on the verge of a complete break- 
down, the Express sympathetically ex- 
plained; so he had finally yielded to the 
importunities of his anxious congregation 
that he should take a long vacation. He 
had gone to the pine woods of the North. 
In order to insure the unbroken rest he so 
imperatively required, and to prevent the 
possibility of appealing letters from incon- 
siderate parishioners following him into his 
isolation, he had, at his doctor’s command, 
left no address behind. 

Katherine instantly knew that this vaca- 
tion was a flight. The situation in West- 
ville had grown daily more intense, and 
she had known that Dr. Sherman was under 
an ever-increasing strain. Blake, she was 
certain, had ordered the young clergyman 
to leave, fearing, if he remained, that his 
nerve might break and he might confess his 
true relation to her father’s case. 

She realized that now, when Dr. Sher- 
man’s strength was apparently failing, was 
the psychological time to besiege him with 
accusation and appeal; and while Bruce 
was rehearsing his scene with Blind Charlie 
she was rapidly considering means for seek- 
ing out the fugitive and coming face to face 
with him. 

Her mind was brought back from its 
swift search by Bruce swinging a chair up 
before her and sitting down. 

“Tl show Peck!” he cried, fiercely, ex- 
ultantly. “He doesn’t know what a fight 
he’s got ahead of him. This frees me en- 
tirely from him and his machine, and I’m 
going to beat him so badly that I'll drive 
him clear out of politics!” 

She nodded. That was exactly what she 
was secretly striving to help him do. 

He became more composed, and for a 
hesitant, silent moment he peered thought- 
fully into her eyes. 

“But, Katherine, this affair with Peck 
shows me that I’m up against a mighty stiff 
proposition,” he said, speaking with the 
slowness of one who is shaping his words 
with extremest care. “I have to fight a lot 
harder than I thought three hours ago, when 
I believed I had Peck with me. To beat 
him, and beat Blake, I have got to have 
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every possible weapon. Consequently, cir- 
cumstances force me to speak of a matter 
that I wish I did not have to mention.” 
He reached forward and took her hand. 
“But remember, dear,” he besought her 
tenderly, “that I don’t want to hurt you. 
Remember that!” 

She felt a sudden tightening about the 
heart. 

“Yes—what is it?” she asked quietly. 

“Remember, dear, that I don’t want to 
hurt you,” he repeated. “It’s about your 
father’s case. You see how certain victory 
would be if we only had the evidence to 
prove what we know?” 

“I see.” 

“T don’t mean to say one single unkind 
word about your not having made—having 
made—more encouraging progress.” He 
pressed her hand; his tone was gentle and 
persuasive. “I'll confess I have secretly 
felt some impatience, but I have not pressed 
the matter because—well, you see that, in 
this critical situation, with election so near, 
I’m forced to speak about it now.” 

“What would vou like?” she said, with 
an effort. 

“You see, we cannot afford any more de- 
lays, any more risks. We must have the 
quickest possible action. We must use 
every measure that may get results. Now, 
dear, you would not object, would you, if 
at this critical juncture, when every hour 
is so valuable, we were to put the whole 
matter in the hands of my Indianapolis 
lawyer friend I spoke to you about?” 

The gaze she held upon his continued 
steady, but she was pulsing wildly within, 
and she had to swallow several times before 
she could speak. 

“You—you think he can do better than 
I can?” 

“TI do not want to say a single word that 
will reflect on you, dear; but we must admit 
the facts. You have had the case for more 
than four months, and we have no real evi- 
dence as yet.” 

“And you think he can get it?” 

“He’s very shrewd, very experienced. 
He'll follow up every clue with detectives. 
If any man can succeed in the short time 
that remains, he can.” 

“Then you—you think I can’t succeed?” 

“Come, dear, let’s be reasonable!” 

“But I think I can!” 

“But, Katherine!” he expostulated. 

She felt what was coming. 

“I’m sure I can succeed—if you will 
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only trust me a little longer!” she said 
desperately. 

He dropped her hand. 

“You mean that, though I ask you to 
give it up, you want to continue the case?” 

She grew dizzy, his figure swam before 
her. 

“J—I think I do.” 

“Why—why—” He broke off. “I can’t 
tell you bow surprised I am!” he ex- 
claimed. “I have said nothing of late, be- 
cause I was certain that, if I gave nature a 
little time in which to work, there would 
be no need to argue the matter with you. 
I was certain that, now that love had en- 
tered your life, your deeper woman’s in- 
stincts would assert themselves, and you 
would naturally desire to withdraw from 
the case. In fact, I was certain that your 
wish to practise law, your ambition for a 
career outside the home, would sink into 
insignificance—and that you would have 
no desire other than to become a true woman 
of the home, where I want my wife to be, 
where she belongs. Oh, come now, Kather- 
ine,” he added, with a rush of his domina- 
ting confidence, taking her hand again, 
“you know that’s just what you’re going 
to do!” 

She sat throbbing, choking. She realized 
that the long-feared battle was now inevita- 
bly at hand. 

For the moment she did not know 
whether she was going to yield or to fight. 
Her love of him, her desire to please him, 
her fear of what might be the consequence 
if she crossed him, all impelled her toward 
surrender; her deep-seated, long-clung-to 
principles impelled her to make a stand for 
the life of her dreams. She was a tumult 
of contrary instincts and emotions. But, 
excited as she was, she found herself look- 
ing on at herself in a curious detachment, 
palpitantly wondering which was going to 
win—the primitive woman in her, the prod- 
uct of thousands of generations of training 
to fit man’s desire, or this other woman, 
shaped by but a few brief years, who had 
come ardently to believe that she had the 
right to be what she wished to be, no matter 
what the man required. 

“Oh, come now, dear,” 


, 


Bruce assured 


her confidently, yet half chidingly; “you 
know you are going to give it all up and be 
just my wife!” 

She gazed at his rugged, resolute face, 
smiling at her now with that peculiar for- 
giving tenderness which an older person 
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bestows upon a child that is about to yield 
its childish whim. 

“There, now, it’s all settled,” he said, 
smoothing her hand. “We'll say no more 
about it.” 

And then words forced their way up out 
of her turbulent indecision. 

“T’m afraid it isn’t settled.” 

His eyebrows rose in surprise. 

“ No?” 

“No. I want to be your wife, Arnold. 
But—but I can’t give up the other.” 

“What? You’re in earnest?” he cried. 

“T am—with all my heart!” 

He sank back and stared at her. If fur- 
ther answer were needed, her pale, set face 
gave it to him. His quick anger began to 
rise, but he forced it down. 

“That puts an entirely new face on the 
matter,” he said, trying to speak calmly. 
“The question, instead of merely concern- 
ing the next few weeks, concerns our whole 
lives.” 

She tried to summon all her strength, all 
her faculties, for the shock of battle. 

“ Just so,” she answered. 

“Then we must go over the matter very 
fully,” he said. His command over him- 
self grew more easy. He believed that what 
he had to do was to be patient, and to talk 
her out of her absurdity. “You must un- 
derstand, of course,” he went on, smiling at 
her tenderly, “that I want to support my 
wife, and that I can support my wife. I 
want to protect her—shield her—have her 
lean upon me. I want her to be the god- 
dess of my home, Katherine! You under- 
stand, dear, don’t you?” 

She saw that he confidently expected her 
to yield to his ideal and accept it, and she 
knew that she could never do so. She 
paused a space before she spoke, in a sort 
of terror of what might be the consequence 
of the next few moments. 

“T understand you,” she said, duplica- 
ting his tone of reason. “ But what shall I 
do in the home? I dislike housework.” 

“There’s no need of your doing it,” 
he promptly returned. “I can afford 
servants.” 

“Then what shall I do in the home?” 
she repeated. 

“Take things easy—enjoy yourself.” 

“But I don’t want to enjoy myself. I 
want to do things. I want to work!” 

“Come, come, be reasonable,” he said, 
with his tolerant smile. “You know that’s 
quite out of the question.” 
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“Since you are going to pay servants,” 
she persisted, “ why should I idle about the 
house? Why should not I, an able-bodied 
person, be out helping in the world’s work 
somehow—and also helping you to earn a 
living?” 

“Help me toearn a living!” He flushed, 
but his resentment subsided. “When I 
asked you to marry me, I implied in that 
question that I was able and willing to sup- 


port you. Really, Katherine, it’s quite ab- 
surd for you to talk about it. There is no 
financial necessity whatever for you to 
work.” 


“You mean, then, that I should not work 
because, in you, I have enough to live 
upon?” 

“Of course!” 

“Do you know any man—any real man, 
I mean,” she returned quickly, “who stops 
work in the vigor of his prime, merely be- 
cause he has enough money to live upon? 
Would you give up your work to-morrow, 
if some one were willing to support you?” 

“Now, don’t be ridiculous, Katherine! 
That’s quite a different question. I’m a 
man, you know.” 

“And work is a necessity for vou? 

“Why, of course.” 

“And you would not be happy without 
it?” she eagerly pursued. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ And you are right there! But what you 
don’t seem to understand is that I have the 
same need of work, the same love for it, that 
you have. If you could only recognize, 
Arnold, that I have the same feelings that 
you have, then you would understand me. 
I demand for myself the right that all men 
possess as a matter of course—the right to 
work!” 

“If you must work,” he cried, a little 
exasperated, “why, of course, you can help 
in the housework.” 

“But I also demand the right to choose 
my work. Why should I do work which I 
do not like, for which I have no aptitude, 
and which I should do poorly, and give up 
work which interests me, for which I have 
been trained, and for which I believe I 
have an aptitude?” 

“But don’t you realize that in doing it, 
if you are successful, you are taking the 
bread out of a man’s mouth?” he retorted. 

“Then every man who has a living in- 
come, and yet works, is also taking the 
bread out of a man’s mouth. But does a 
real man stop work because of that? Be- 
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sides, if you use that argument, then in 
doing my own housework I’d be taking the 
bread out of a woman’s mouth.” 

“Why — why —” he stammered. His 
face began to redden. “We shouldn’t be- 
little our love with this kind of talk. It’s 
all so material, so sordid.” 

“It’s not sordid to me!” she cried, 
stretching out a hand to him. “Don't be 
angry, Arnold. Try to understand me— 
please do, please do! Work is a necessity 
of life to you; it is also a necessity of life 
tome. I’m fighting with you for the right to 
work. I’m fighting with you for my life!” 

“Then you place your work, your career, 
above our happiness together?” he de- 
manded angrily. 

“Not at all,” she went on rapidly, plead- 
ingly; “but I see no reason why there 
should not be both. Our happiness should 
be all the greater because of my work. I’ve 
studied myself, Arnold, and I know what 
I need. To be thoroughly happy, I need 
work—useful work, work that interests me. 
I tell you we shall be happier, and our 
happiness will last longer, if only you let 
me work. I know! I know!” 

“Dream stuff! You’re following a mere 
will-o’-the-wisp! ” 

“That’s what women have been follow- 
ing in the past,” she returned breathlessly. 
“Look among your married friends. How 
many ideally happy couples can you count? 
Very, very few. And why are there so few? 
One reason is because the man finds, after 
the novelty has worn off, that his wife is 
uninteresting, has nothing to talk about; 
and so his love cools to a good-natured, 
passive tolerance of her. Most married 
men, when alone with their wives, sit in 
stupid silence. But see how the husband 
livens up if a man joins them! This man 
has been out in the world. The wife has 
been cooped up at home. As a result, the 
man has something to talk about; the 
wife has not. Well, I am going to be out 
in the interesting world, doing something. 
I am going to have something to talk to my 
husband about. I am going to be interest- 
ing to him, as interesting to him as any man. 
And I am going to try to hold his love, Ar- 
nold, the love of his heart, the love of his 
head, to the very end!” 

He was exasperated by her persistence, 
but he still held himself in check. 

“That sounds very plausible to you; but 
there is one thing you forget.” 

“ And that?” 
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“We are grown-up people, you and I. I 
think we can talk straight out.” 

“Yes. Go on!” 

He gazed at her very steadily for a mo- 
ment. 

“There are such things as children, you 
know.” 

She returned his steady look. 

“Of course,” she said quickly. 
normal woman wants children; 
should want them, too.” 

“There—that settles it!” he said with 
triumph. “You can’t combine children 
and a profession.” 

“But I can!” she cried. “And I should 
give the children the very best possible 
care, too! Of course there are times in 
which the mother would have to give her 
whole attention to the children; but if she 
lives till she is sixty-five the sum total of 
her forty or forty-five married years that 
she has to give up wholly to her children 
amounts to but a few years. There re- 
mains all the rest of her life that she could 
use for other work. Do you realize how 
tremendously the world is changing, and 
how women’s work is changing with it?” 

“Oh, let’s not mix in statistics, and his- 
tory, and economics with our love!” 

“ But we've got to, if our love is to last!” 
she cried. “We're living in a time when 
things are changing. We've got to consider 
the changes. And the greatest changes are, 
and are going to be, in woman’s work. Up 
in our attic are my great-grandmother’s 
wool-carders, her spinning-wheel, her loom; 
she spun, wove, made all the clothing, did 
everything. These things are now done by 
professional experts; that sort of work has 
been taken away from woman. Now all 
that’s left for the woman to do in the home 
is to cook, clean, and care for children. 
Life is still changing. We are still devel- 
oping. Some time these things, too, will 
be done, and better done, by professional 
experts—though just how, or just when, I 
can’t even guess. Once there was a strong 
sentiment against the child being taken 
from its mother and sent to school. Now 
most intelligent parents are glad to put their 
children in charge of trained kindergart- 
ners at four or five. And in the future we 


“ Every 
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may have some new institution, some new 
variety of trained specialist, that will take 
charge of the child for a part of the day 
at an even earlier age. 
world is moving!” 
“Thanks for your lecture on the rise, 


That’s the way the 
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progress, and future of civilization,” he 
said ironically, trying to suppress himself. 
“ But, interesting as it was, it has nothing 
whatever to do with the case. We're not 
talking about civilization, and the universe, 
and evolution, and the fourth dimension, 
and who’s got the button. We're talking 
about you and me—about you and me, and 
our love.” 

“Yes, Arnold, about you and me, and our 
love,” she cried eagerly. “I spoke of these 
things only because they concern you and 
me, and our love so very, very much.” 

“Of all things for two lovers to talk 
about!” he exclaimed with mounting ex- 
asperation. 

“ They are the things of all things! 
our love, our life, hang upon them!” 

“Well, anyhow, you haven’t got these 
new institutions, these new experts,” he re- 
torted, brushing the whole matter aside. 
“You’re living to-day, not in the millen- 
nium!” 

“T know, I know. In the mean time, life 
for us women is in a stage of transition. 
Until these better forms develop, we are 
going to have a hard time. It will be diffi- 
cult for me to manage, I know; but I’m 
certain I can manage it.” 

He stood up. His face was very red, 
and he swallowed once or twice before the 
words seemed able to come out. 

“I’m surprised, Katherine—surprised !— 
that you should be so persistent in this 
nonsense. What you say is all against 
nature. It won’t work.” 

“Perhaps not; but at least you'll let me 
try? That’s all I ask of you—that you let 
me try!” 

“Tt would be weak in me, wrong in me, 
to yield.” 

“Then you’re not willing to give me a 
chance?” 

He shook his head. 

She rose and moved before him. 

“But, Arnold, do you realize what you 
are doing?” she cried with desperate pas- 
sion. “Do you realize what it is I’m ask- 
ing you for? Work, interesting work-- 
that’s what I need to make me happy, to 
make you happy! Without it I shall be 
miserable, and you will be miserable in 
having a miserable wife about you—and 
all our years together will be years of mis- 
ery. So you see what I'm fighting for- 
work, development, happiness—the happi- 
ness of all our married years!” 

“ That's only a delusion, Katherine. For 
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your sake, and my sake, I’ve got to stand 
firm.” 

“Then you will not let me?” 

“T will not.” 

She stared palely at his square, adaman- 
tine face. 

“Arnold!” she breathed. “ Arnold! 
you know what you’re trying to do?” 

“T am trying to save you from your- 
self!” 

“You're trying to break my will across 
yours,” she cried a little wildly. “You're 
trying to crush me into the iron mold of 
your idea of a woman. You're trying to 
kill me—yes, to kill me.” 

“TI am trying to save you!” he repeated, 
his temper breaking its frail leash. “ Your 
ideas are all wrong—absurd—insane!” 

“Please don’t be angry, Arnold!” she 
pleaded. 

“How can I help it, when you won't 
listen to reason, when you are so perversely 
obstinate?” 

“I’m not obstinate,” she cried breathless- 
ly, holding one of his hands tightly in both 
her own. “I’m just trying to cling as hard 
as I can to life—to our happiness. Please 
give me a chance, Arnold! Please, please!” 

“ Confound such obstinate wrong-headed- 
ness!” he exploded. “No, I tell you! No! 
And that settles it!” 

She shrank back. 

“Oh!” she cried. Her breast began to 
rise and fall tumultuously, and her cheeks 
slowly to redden. “Oh!” she cried again. 
Then her words leaped hotly out: “Oh, you 
bigot!” 

“If to stand by what I know is right, 
and to save you from making a fool of 
yourself, is to be a bigot—then I’m a bigot, 
and I thank the God that made me one!” 

“And you think you are going to save 
me from myself?” she demanded. 

He stepped nearer, and, towering over 
her, took hold of her shoulders in a power- 
ful grasp and looked down upon her dom- 
inantly. 

“TI know I am! I am going to 
you exactly what I want you to be!” 

Her eyes fiamed back up into his. 

“Because you are the stronger?” 

“Because I am the stronger—and_ be- 
cause I am right,” he returned grimly. 

“TIT admit that you are the superior 
brute,” she said with fierce passion. “ But 


Do 


make 


you will never break me to your wishes!” 
“ And I tell you I will!” 
“ And I tell you you will not!” 
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There was a strange and new fire in her 
eyes. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“T mean this,” she returned, and the 
hands that gripped her shoulders felt her 
tremble through all her body. “I should 
not expect you to marry a woman who was 
so unreasonable as to demand that you, for 
her sake, should give up your loved career. 
And, for my part, I shall never marry a 
man so unreasonable as to make the same 
demand of me.” 

He fell back a pace. 

“You mean—” 

“Was I not plain enough? I mean that 
you will never crush me into your iron 
mold, for I will never marry you.” 

“What?” And then: “So I’m fired, am 
I?” he grated out. 

“Yes, for you’re as narrow and as con- 
ventional as the rest of men,” she rushed 
on hotly. ‘“ You never say a word, so long 
as a woman’s work is unpleasant! It’s all 
right for her to scrub, and wash dishes, and 
wear her life away in factories. But as 
soon as she wants to do any work that is 
pleasant and interesting, and that will gain 
her recognition, you cry out that she’s un- 
womanly, unsexed, that she’s flying in the 
face of God! Oh, you are perfectly will- 
ing that woman should be a drudge, or the 
pampered pet of your one-woman harem. 


But I shall be neither, I tell you. Never! 
Never! Never!” 
They stared at each other, trembling with 


passion. 

“And you,” he said with all the fierce 
irony of his soul—“and you, I suppose, 
will now go ahead and clear your father, 
expose Blake, and perform all those other 
wonders you’ve talked so much about?” 

“That’s just what I am going to do!" 
she cried defiantly. 

“And that’s just what you are not!” he 
blazed back. “I may have admired the 
woman in you—but for those things you 
have not the smallest atom of ability. Your 
father’s trial, your failure to get evidence— 
hasn’t that shown you? You are going to 
be a failure—a fizzle—a fiasco! Did you 
hear that? A pitiable, miserable, humili- 
ated fiasco! And time will prove it!” 

“We'll see what time will prove!” 
she swept past him out of the room. 


XXI 
For many an hour Katherine’s wrath 
continued high, and she repeated, with 


’ 


And 
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clenched hands, all her invectives against 
the bigotry of Bruce. He was a bully—a 
boor—a brute—a tyrant. He considered 
himself the superman, but in pitiable truth 
he was only a mora! coward—for his real 
reason in opposing her had been that he was 
afraid to have Westville say that his wife 
worked. He had insulted her, for his part- 
ing words to her had been a jeering state- 
ment that she had no ability, only a cer- 
tain charm of sex. How, oh, how had she 
ever imagined that they could possibly share 
a happy life together! 

But after a season her wrath began to 
subside, and she began to see that, after all, 
Bruce was no very different man from the 
Bruce she had loved during the last few 
weeks. He had been thoroughly consistent 
with himself. She had known that he was 
cocksure and domineering. She had fore- 
seen that the chances were at least equal 
that he would bitterly oppose her ideas. 
She had foreseen and feared this very issue. 
His virtues were just as big as yesterday, 
when she and he had thought of marriage, 
and his faults were no greater. And she 


realized, after the first passion of their 
battle had spent its force, that she still 


loved him. 

In the long hours of the night a pang 
of emptiness, of vast, irretrievable loss, pos- 
sessed her. She and Love had touched 
each other for a space—then had flung 
violently apart, and were speeding each in 
their eternally separate direction. Her life 
might be rich and full of honor and achieve- 
ment; but as she looked forward into the 
long procession of years, she saw that it 
was going to have its dreariness, its va- 
cancies, its dull, unending aches. It was 
going to be such a very, very different busi- 
ness from that life of work and love and 
home and mutual aid of which she ‘had 
daringly dreamed when she and Bruce were 
lovers. 

But she did not regret her decision. She 
did not falter. Her resentment against 
Bruce’s attitude stiffened the backbone of 
her purpose. She would go straight ahead, 
bear the bitterness, and live the life she 
had planned as best she could. 

But other matters soon came to share her 
mind with a lost love and a broken dream. 
First there was the uproar created by 
Bruce’s defiant announcement, in the Evx- 
press, of Blind Charlie’s threatened treach- 
ery. That sensation reigned for a day or 
two, then was almost forgotten in a greater. 
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This second sensation made its initial 
appearance quite unobtrusively; it had a 
bare dozen lines down in a corner of the 
same issue of the Express that had con- 
tained Bruce’s defiance and the news of 
Dr. Sherman’s departure. The substance 
of the item was that two cases of illness had 
been reported from the negro quarter in 
River Court, and that the doctors said the 
symptoms were similar to those of typhoid 
fever. 

Those two cases of fever in an old tene- 
ment up a narrow, stenchy alley were the 
quiet opening of a new act in the drama 
that was played that year in Westville. 

Next day a dozen cases were reported, 
and now the doctors unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced them typhoid. The number mount- 
ed rapidly, and soon there was an epidemic. 
And the specter showed no deference to 
rank. It not only stalked into the tene- 
ments of River Court and Railroad Alley, 
and laid its poisonous finger on starveling 
children and drink-shattered men. It vis- 
ited the large and airy homes on Elm and 
Maple Streets and Wabash Avenue, where 
those of wealth and place were congregated. 

In Westville there was a reign of terror. 
Haggard doctors were ever on the go, 
snatching a bite or a moment’s sleep when 
chance allowed. Till then, modern history 
had been reckoned from the town’s invasion 
by factories, or from that more distant time 
when lightning had struck the court-house; 
but to-day those mile-stones of time are for- 
gotten. Local history is now dated, and 
will be for many a decade, from the visita- 
tion of fever and the related events which 
marked that epoch. 

In the early days of the epidemic Kath- 
erine heard one morning that Elsie Sher- 
man had just been stricken. She had seen 
little of Elsie during the last few weeks; 
the strain of their relation was too great to 
permit the old pleasure in each other’s com- 
pany; but at this news she hastened to El- 
sie’s bedside. Her arrival was a godsend to 
the worn and hurried Dr. Woods, who had 
just been called in. She telegraphed to 
Indianapolis for a nurse; she telegraphed 
for a sister of Dr. Sherman; and she her- 
self undertook the care of Elsie until the 
nurse should arrive. 

“What do you think of her case, doc- 
tor?” she asked anxiously when Dr. Woods 
dropped in again later in the day. 

He shook his head. 

“Mrs. Sherman is very frail.” 
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“Then you think—” 

“I’m afraid it will be a hard fight. I 
think we’d better send for her husband.” 

Despite her sympathy for Elsie, Kather- 
ine thrilled with the possibility suggested 
by the doctor’s words. Here was a situa- 
tion that should bring Dr. Sherman out of 
his hiding, if anything could bring him. 
Once in Westville, and unnerved by the 
sight of his wife precariously balanced be- 
tween life and death, she was certain that 
he would break down and confess whatever 
he might know. 

She asked Mrs. Sherman for her hus- 

band’s whereabouts. Elsie answered that 
she had had letters, but that he had never 
given an address. 
“ Katherine at once determined to see Har- 
rison Blake, and demand to know where 
Dr. Sherman was; and after the nurse ar- 
rived on an afternoon train, she set out for 
Blake’s office. 

But Blake was out, and his return was 
not expected for an hour. To fill in the 
time, Katherine paid a visit to her father 
in the jail. She told him of Elsie’s illness, 
and gave him the latest news about the epi- 
demic. In his turn he talked to her about 
the fever’s causes; and when she left the 


jail and returned to Blake’s office, an idea 
far greater than merely asking Dr. Sher- 
man’s whereabouts was in her mind. 

This time she was told that Blake was 


in, but could see no one. Undeterred, Kath- 
erine walked quickly past the stenographer 
and straight for his private door, which she 
quietly opened and closed. 

Blake was sitting at his desk, his head 
bowed forward in one hand. He was so 
deep in thought, and she had entered so 
noiselessly, that he had not heard her. She 
crossed to his desk, stood opposite him, and 
for a moment gazed down upon his head. 

“Mr. Blake,” she remarked ‘at length. 

He started up. 

“You here?” he ejaculated. 

“Yes. I came to talk to you.” 

He did not speak at once, but stood sta- 
ring at her. She had not spoken to him 
since the day of her father’s trial, nor seen 
him save at a distance. She was startled 
at the change that this closer view now re- 
vealed to her. His eyes were sunken and 
ringed with purple; his face seemed worn 
and thin, and had taken on a tinge of yel- 
lowish green. 

“T left orders that I could see no one,” 
he said, trying to speak sharply. 
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“TI know,” she answered quietly; “ but 
you'll see me.” 

For an instant he hesitated. 

“Very well—sit down,” he said, resu- 
ming his chair. “Now, what is it you 
wish?” 

She seated herself and leaned across the 
desk toward him. 

“T wish to talk to you about the fever,” 
she said with her former composure, and 
looking him very steadily in the eyes. “I 
suppose you know what caused it?” 

“TIT am no doctor. I do not.” 

“Then let me tell you. My father has 
just told me that there must have been a 
case of typhoid, during the summer, some- 
where back in the drainage area of the 
water-system. That recent storm carried 
the summer’s accumulation of germ-laden 
filth down into the streams. And since the 
city was unguarded by a filter, those germs 
were swept into the water-mains, we drank 
them, and the epidemic—” 

“That filter was useless—a complete 
failure!” Blake broke in rather huskily. 

“You know, Mr. Blake, and I know,” 
she returned, “that that filter has been, and 
still is, in excellent condition. And you 
know, and I know, that if it had been in 
operation, purifying the water, there might 
possibly have been a few cases of typhoid, 
but there would never have been this epi- 
demic. That’s God’s truth, and you know 
it!” 

He swallowed, but did not answer her. 
“I suppose,” she pursued in her steady 
tone, “ you realize who is responsible for all 
these scores of sick?” 

“If what you say is true, then your 
father is guilty, for building such a filter.” 

“You know better. You know that the 
guilty man is yourself.” 

His face grew more yellowish green. 

“It’s not so! No one is more appalled 
by this disaster than I am!” 

“I know you are appalled by the out- 
come. You did not plan to murder citizens. 
You only planned to defraud the city; but 
this epidemic is the direct consequence of 
your scheme. Every patient who is now 
in a sick-bed you have put there. Every 
man and every woman who may later go to 
their graves you will have sent there.” Her 
steady voice grew more accusing. “ What 
does your conscience say to you? And 
what do you think the people will say to 
you, to the public-spirited Mr. Blake, when 
they learn that you, prompted by the desire 
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for more money and greater power, have 
tried to rob the city and have stricken hun- 
dreds with sickness?” 

His yellowish face contorted horribly, 
but he did not answer. 

“T see that your conscience has been ask- 
ing you those same questions,” Katherine 
pursued. “It is something, at least, that 
vour conscience is not dead. Those are not 
pleasant questions to have asked one, are 
they?” 

Again his face twisted, but he seemed to 
gather hold of himself. 

“You are as crazy as ever—that’s all 
rot!” he said huskily, with a denying sweep 
of a clenched hand. “But what do you 
want?” 

“ Three things. First, that you will have 
the filter put back in commission. Let’s at 
least do what we can to prevent any more 
danger from that source.” 


“The filter is useless. Besides, I am no 


official, and have nothing to do with it.” 
“It is in perfect condition, and you have 
everything to do with it,” 
steadily. 
“T'll suggest it to the mayor.” 
“Very well; that is settled. 


she returned 


To the next 
point. Have you heard that Mrs. Sherman 
is sick?” 

“Yes.” 

“She wants her husband.” 

“Well?” 

“My second demand is to know where 
vou have hidden Dr. Sherman.” 

“Dr. Sherman? I have nothing to do 
with Dr. Sherman!” 

“You also have everything to do with 
Dr. Sherman,” she returned steadily. “He 
is one of the instruments of your plot. You 
feared that he would break down and con- 
fess, and so you sent him out of the way. 
Where is he?” 

Again his face worked spasmodically. 
“T tell you once more I have nothing what- 
ever to do with Dr. Sherman! Now, I hope 
that’s all. I am tired of this. I have other 
matters to consider. Good day!” 

“No, it is not all; for there is my third 
demand, and that is the most important of 
the three. But perhaps I should not say 
demand. What I make you is an offer.” 

“An offer?” he exclaimed. 

She did not reply to him directly. She 
leaned a little farther across his desk and 
looked at him with greater intentness. 

“I do not need to ask you to pause and 
think upon all the evil you have done the 
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town,” she said slowly. “For you have 
thought. You were thinking at the mo- 
ment I came in. I can see that you are 
shaken with horror at the unforeseen re- 
sults of vour scheme. I have come to you 
to take sides with your conscience; to join 
it in asking you, urging you, to draw back 
and set things as nearly right as you can. 
That is my demand, my offer, my plea— 
call it what you will.” 

He had been gazing at her with wide, 
fixed eyes. When he spoke, his voice was 
dry, mechanical. 

“Set things right? How?” 

“Come forward, confess, and try to rem- 
edy the situation of your own accord. West- 
ville is in a terrible condition. If you act 
at once, you can at least do something to 
relieve it.” 

“ By setting things right, as you call it, 
you of course include the clearing of your 
father?” 

“The clearing of my father, of course. 
And let me say to you, Mr. Blake—and for 
this moment I am speaking as your friend 
—that it will be better for you to deal with 
all this voluntarily, at once, than to be ex- 
posed later, as you certainly will be. To 
clear it up now may have the result of sim- 
plifying the fight against the epidemic—it 
may save many lives. That is what I am 
thinking of first of all.” 

“You mean to say, then, that it is either 
confess or be exposed?” 

“There is no use in my beating about the 
bush with you,” she replied in her same 
steady tone. “For I know that you know 
that you are being watched.” 

He did not speak at once. He sat gazing 
fixedly at her, with twitching face. She 
met his gaze without blinking, breathlessly 
awaiting his reply. 

Suddenly a tremor ran through him, and 
his face set with desperate decision. 

“Yes, I know you are watching me! I 
know you are having me followed—spied 
upon!” There was a biting, contemptuous 
edge to his tone. “Even if I were guilty, 
do you think I should be afraid of exposure 
from you? Oh, I know the man you have 
set to sleuth about on my trail. Elijah 
Stone! And I once thought you were a 
clever girl!” 

“You refuse, then?” she said slowly. 

“I do! And I defy you! If your accu- 
sations against me are true, go out and pro- 
claim them to the city. I’m willing to stand 
for whatever happens! ” 
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She regarded his flushed, defiant face. 
She perceived clearly that she had failed, 
that it was useless to try further. 


“Very well,” she said slowly. “But I 


want you to remember in the future that I 
have given you this chance; that I have 
and you have 


given you your choice, 
chosen.” 

“And I tell you again that I defy you!” 

“You are a more hardened man, or a 
more desperate man, than I thought,” said 
she. 

He did not reply upon the instant, but 
sat gazing into her searching eyes.  Be- 
fore he could speak, the telephone at his 
elbow began to ring. He picked it up. 

“Hello! Yes, this is Mr. Blake. Her 
temperature is the same, you say? No, I 
have not had an answer yet. I expect a 
telegram any minute. I'll let you know as 
soon as it comes. Good-by!” 

“Ts some one sick?” Katherine asked, 
as he hung up the receiver. 

“My mother,” he returned briefly, his 
recent defiance all gone. 

Katherine, too, for the moment, forgot 
their conflict. 

“TI did not know it. There are so many 
cases, you know. Who is attending her?” 

“Dr. Hunt, temporarily,” he answered. 
“But these Westville doctors are not much 
better than amateurs in serious cases. I’ve 
telegraphed for a specialist—the best man 
I could hear of—Dr. Brenholtz, of Chi- 
cago.” His defiance suddenly returned. 
“If I seemed worn, unnerved, now you 
know the real cause!” he said. 

“So,” she remarked slowly, “the disaster 
you have brought on Westville has struck 
your own home!” 

His face twitched convulsively. 

“T believe we have finished 
versation. Good afternoon!” 

Katherine rose. 

“And if she dies, you know who will 
have killed her!” 

He sprang up. 

“Go! Go!” he cried. 

But she remained where she was, looking 
him steadily in the eyes. 

While they stood so, the stenographer en- 
tered and handed Blake a telegram. He 
tore it open, glanced it through, and stood 
staring at it in a kind of stupor. 

“My God!” he breathed. 

He tore the yellow sheet across, dropped 
the pieces in the waste-basket, and began 
to pace his room, on his face a wild, dazed 
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look. He seemed to have forgotten Kath- 
erine’s presence; but a turn brought her 
into his vision. He stopped short. 

“You still here?” 

“T was waiting to hear if Dr. Brenholtz 
was coming,” she said. 

He stared at her a moment. Then he 
crossed to his desk, took the two fragments 
of the telegram from his waste-basket, and 
held them out to her. 

“There is what he says.” 

She took the telegram, and read: 


Best man on typhoid in 
See Dr. David 


No use my coming. 
West lives in your own town. 
West. 


Katherine laid down the yellow pieces 
and raised her eyes to Blake’s white, 
strained face. The two gazed at each other 
for a long moment. 

“Well?” he said huskily. 

“Well?” she quietly returned. 

“Do you think I can get him?” 

“How can you get a man who is serving 
a sentence in jail?” 

“If I—if I—” 
words out. 

“Yes. If you confess—clear him—get 
him out of jail—-of course he will treat the 
case.” 

“I didn’t mean that! Katherine,” he 
cried, “is confession of a thing I never did 
the fee you exact for saving a life?” 

“What, you still hold out?” 

“I’m not guilty! I tell you, I’m not 
guilty!” 

“Then you'll not confess?” 

“ Never! . 


He could not get the 


Never! 
“Not even to save your mother? 
“She’s sick, very sick, but she’s not go- 

ing to die— I'll not let her die! Your 

father does not have to be cleared to get 
out of jail. In this emergency I can ar- 
range to get him out for a time on parole. 

What do you say?” 

She gazed at the desperate, wildly ex- 
pectant figure. A shiver ran through her. 

“What do you say?” he repeated. 

“There can be but one answer,” she re- 
plied. “My father is too big a man to de- 
mand any price for his medical skill—even 
the restoration of his honest name by the 
man who stole it. Parole him, and he will 
go instantly to Mrs. Blake.” 

He dropped into his chair and seized his 
telephone. 

“Central, give me six—one—four— 
quick!” There was a moment of waiting. 


” 
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“This you, Judge Kellogg? This is Har- 
rison Blake. I want you to arrange the 
proper papers for the immediate parole of 
Dr. West. I'll be responsible for every- 
thing. I’m coming right over to explain.” 

He fairly threw the receiver back upon 
its hook. 

“Your father will be free in an hour,” 
he cried; and without waiting for a reply 
he seized his hat and hurried out. 

XXII 

KATHERINE came down from Blake’s of- 
fice with many thoughts surging through 
her brain—of her father’s release — of 
Blake’s obduracy—of his mother’s illness; 
but at the forefront of them all, because 
demanding immediate action, was the neces- 
sity of finding Dr. Sherman. 

As she stepped forth from the stairway, 
she saw Arnold Bruce striding along the 
square in her direction. There came a sud- 


den leaping of her heart, a choking at her 
throat; but they passed each other with the 
short, cold nod which had been their man- 
ner of greeting during the last few days 
when they had chanced to meet 

The next instant a sudden impulse seized 


her, and she turned about. 

“Mr. Bruce!” she called after him. 

He came back to her. His face was 
rather pale, but doggedly resolute. Her 
look was not very different from his. 

“Yes, Miss West,” said he. 

For a moment it was hard for her to 
speak. No word, beyond that frigid nod, 
had passed between them since their quar- 
rel. 

“T want to ask you something—and to 
tell you something,” she said coldly. 

“T am at your service,” said he. 

“We cannot talk here. Suppose we cross 
into the court-house yard?” 

In silence he fell into step beside her 
They did not speak until they were in the 
yard, where passers-by could not overhear 
them. 

“You know of Mrs. Sherman's illness?” 
she began in a distant, formal tone 

“Yes.” 

“It promises to be serious We must get 
her husband home, if possible; but no one 
has his address. An idea for reaching him 
has been vaguely in my head. It may not 
be good, but it now seems the only way.” 

“Do you mind telling me what it is?” 

“Dr. Sherman is said to be somewhere 
in the pine woods of the North. I thought 
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of ordering some Chicago advertising agen- 
cy to insert notices in scores of small dailies 
and weeklies up North, informing Dr. Sher- 
man of his wife’s illness and urging him to 
come home. My hope is that one of the 
papers may reach his eye. What I want to 
ask you is the name of an agency.” 

“Black & Graves are your people,” said 
he. 

“Also I want to know how to go about 
it to get prompt action.” 

“Write out the notice and send it to them 
with your instructions. Since they won’t 
know you, you had better enclose a draft or 
money-order on account. No, don’t bother 
about the money; you won’t know how much 
to send. I know Phil Black, and I'll write 
him to-day guaranteeing the account.” 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“You’re perfectly welcome,” said he with 
cold politeness. “Is there anything else I 
can do?” 

“That’s all about that. But I have some- 
thing to tell you—a suggestion to make for 
your campaign, if you will not consider it 
impertinent.” 

“Quite otherwise. 
to get it.” 

“You have been saying in your speeches 
that the bad water has been due to inten- 
tional mismanagement on the part of the 
present administration, which is ruled by 
Mr. Blake, for the purpose of rendering the 
municipal ownership principle unpopular.” 

“T have, and it’s been very effective.” 

“T suggest that you should go farther.” 

“ How?” 

“Make the fever an issue of the cam- 
paign. The people—in fact, all of us— 
have been too excited, too frightened, to un- 
derstand the relation between the misman- 
agement of the water-works, the bad water, 
and the fever. Tell them that relation. 
Only tell it carefully, by insinuation if nec- 
essary, so that you will avoid the libel law 
—for you have no proof as yet. Make them 
understand that the fever is due to bad wa- 
ter, which in turn is due to bad manage- 
ment of the water-works, which in turn is 
due to the influence of Mr. Blake.” 

“Great! Great!” exclaimed Bruce. 

“Oh, the idea is not really mine!” she 
sad coldly. “It came to me from some 
things my father told me.” 

Her tone recalled to him their chilly re- 
lationship. 

“It’s a regular knock-out idea,” he said 
stiffly. “I'm much obliged to you.” 


I shall be very glad 
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They had turned back, and were nearing 
the gate of the yard. 

“T hope it will really help you—but be 
careful to avoid giving them an opening to 
bring a libel charge. Permit me to say that 
you have been making a splendid cam- 
paign.”” 

“Things do seem to be coming in my 
direction. The way I threw Blind Char- 
lie’s threat back into his teeth has made a 
great hit. I think I have him on the run.” 
He hesitated, gave her a sharp look, then 
added rather defiantly: “I might as well 
tell you that in a few days I expect to have 
Blake also on the run—in fact, in a regular 
gallop. That Indianapolis lawyer friend of 
mine—Wilson’s his name—is coming here 
to help me.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. 

“You'll remember,” he continued in his 
defiant tone, “that I once told you that 
your father’s case was not your case. It’s 
the city’s. I’m going to put Wilson on it, 
and I expect him to clear it all up in short 
order.” 

She could not hold back a sudden up- 
rush of resentment. 

“So then it’s to be a battle between us, 
is it?” she demanded, looking him straight 
in the face. 

“A battle? How?” 

“To see which one gets the evidence.” 

“We've got to get it—that’s all,” he an- 
swered grimly. 

In an instant she had resumed control 
of herself. 

“I hope you will succeed,” she said 
calmly. “Good afternoon!-” 

With a crisp nod she turned away. 
Bruce’s action in calmly taking the case 
out of her hands—which was in effect an 
iteration of his statement that he had no 
confidence in her ability—stung her bitterly, 
and for a space her wrath flamed high. 

But there were too many things to be done 
to give time to mere resentment. She wrote 
the letter to the Chicago advertising agency, 
mailed it, and then set out to find her father. 
At the jail she was told that he had been 
released and had left for Harrison Blake’s 
house. There she found him. He came 
out into the hall, kissed her warmly, then 
hurried back into the bedroom. Katherine, 
glancing through the open door, saw him 
move swiftly about the old gray-haired 
woman, while Blake stood in strained si- 
lence looking on. 


When her father had Mrs. 


done for 
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Blake all he could do at that time, Kather- 
ine hurried him away to Elsie Sherman. 
He replaced the very willing Dr. Woods, 
who knew little about typhoid, and assumed 
charge of Elsie, with all his unerring mas- 
tery of a critical case. He gave her his 
very best skill, and hovered about her with 
all the concern that the illness of his own 
child might have evoked. She had been a 
warm favorite with him, and the charges 
of her husband had in no degree lessened 
his regard. Whatever science and care and 
love could do for her was certain to be 
done. 

Within two hours after Blake had re- 
ceived Dr. Brenholtz’s telegram, its con- 
tents had flashed about the town. Dr. West 
was besieged. The next day found him 
treating not only as many individual cases 
as his strength and the hours of the day 
allowed, but found him in command of the 
Board of Health’s fight against the plaguc, 
with all the rest of the city’s doctors ac- 
cepting orders from him. 

All his life of incessant study and ex- 
periment, all those long years when he had 
been laughed at for a fool and jeered at 
for a failure—all that time had been but 
an unconscious preparation for this great 
fight to save a stricken city. And the town, 
for all its hatred, for all the stain upon 
his name, as it watched this slight, white- 
haired man going so swiftly and gently and 
efficiently about his work, began to feel for 
him something akin to awe—began dimly 
to realize that this old student, whom it had 
been their habit to scorn for near a genera- 
tion, was perhaps their greatest man. 

While Katherine watched this fight 
against the fever, with her father as its 
central figure, while she awaited in suspense 
the result of her advertising campaign, and 
while she tried to press forward the other 
details of her search for evidence, she could 
but keep her eyes upon the mayoralty cam- 
paign—for it was mounting to an ever- 
higher climax of excitement. Bruce was 
fighting desperately. The sensation created 
by his announcement of Blind Charlie’s 
threatened treachery was a mere nothing 
compared to the uproar created when he 
informed the people, not directly, but by 
careful insinuation, that Blake was respon- 
sible for the epidemic. 

Blake denied the charge with furious 
emphasis and with all his power of elo- 
quence. He declared that the epidemic was 
only another consequence of that supremest 
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folly of mankind, public ownership. He 


was angrily supported by his party, his 
friends, and his followers; but those follow- 
ers were not so many as a few short weeks 


before. 

Passion was at its highest—so high that 
trustworthy forecasts of the election were 
impossible. But ten days before election 
it was freely talked about the streets, and 
even privately admitted by some of Blake’s 
best friends, that nothing but a miracle 
could save him from defeat. 

In these days of promise Bruce seemed to 
pour forth an even greater energy ; and he 
was now aided by Mr. Wilson, the Indian- 
apolis lawyer, who was spending his entire 
time in Westville. Katherine caught in 
Bruce’s face, when they passed upon the 
street, a gleam of triumph which he could 
not wholly suppress. She wondered, with 
a pang of jealousy, if he and Wilson were 
succeeding where she had failed—if all her 
efforts were to come to nothing—if her am- 
bition to demonstrate to Bruce that she 
could do things was to prove a mere dream! 

Toward noon, one day, as she was walk- 
ing along the square, homeward bound from 
Elsie Sherman’s, she passed Bruce and 
Wilson headed for the stairway of the Ex- 
press Building. Both bowed to her; then 
Katherine overheard Bruce say, “I'll be 
with you in a minute, Wilson,” and the next 
instant he was at her side. 

“Excuse me, Miss West,” he said, “ but 
we have just unearthed something which I 
think you should be the first person to 
learn.” 

“T shall be glad to hear it,” she said in 
the cold, polite tone they reserved for each 
other. 

“ Let’s go over into the court-house yard.” 

They silently crossed the street and 
entered the comparative seclusion of the 
yard. 

' “T suppose it is something very signifi- 
cant?” she asked. 

“So significant,” he burst out, “that the 
minute the Express appears this afternoon 
Harrison Blake is a has-been!” 

She looked at him quickly. The triumph 
she had of late seen gleaming in his face 
was now openly blazing there. 

“You mean- 

“I mean that I’ve got the goods on him!’ 

“You—you have evidence?” 

“The best sort of evidence!’ 

“That will clear my father?” 


’ 
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“Perhaps not directly. Indirectly, yes. 
But it will smash Blake to smithereens!” 

She was happy on Bruce’s account, on 
her father’s, on the city’s, but to her per 
sonal ambitions it was a grievous blow. 

“Is the nature of the evidence a secret?” 

“The whole town will know it this after- 
noon. I asked you over here to tell you 
first. I have just secured a full confession 
from two of Blake’s accomplices!” 

“Then you’ve discovered Dr. Sherman?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Dr. Sherman?” He stared at her. “I 
don’t know what you mean. The two men 
are the assistant superintendent of the 
water-works and the engineer at the pump- 
ing-plant.” 

“How did you get at them? 

“Wilson and I started out to cross-ex- 
amine everybody who might be in the remo- 
test way connected with the case. My suspi- 
cion against the two men was first aroused 
by their strained behavior. I went—” 

“Then it was you who made this dis- 
covery, not that—that other lawyer?” 

“Yes, I was the first to tackle the pair, 
though Wilson has helped me. He’s a great 
lawyer, Wilson. We've gone at them relent- 
lessly—with accusation, cross-examination, 
appeal; with the result that this morning 
both of them broke down and confessed 
that Blake had paid them to do all that lay 
within their power to make the water-works 
a failure.” 

They followed the path in silence for 
sevéral moments, Katherine’s eyes upon the 
ground. At length she looked up. In 
Bruce’s face she plainly read what she had 
guessed to be one of his chief motives—a 
determination to crush her, to humiliate 
her, a determination to cut the ground from 
beneath her ambition by overturning Blake 
and clearing her father without her aid. 

“ And so,” she breathed, “ you have made 
good all your predictions. You have suc- 
ceeded and I have failed!” 

For an instant his square face glowed 
upon her, exultant with triumph. Then he 
partially subdued the look. 

“We won't discuss that matter,” he said. 
“Tt’s enough to repeat what I once said, 
that Wilson is a great lawyer.” 

“All the same, I congratulate you—and 
wish you every success,” she said; and as 
quickly thereafter as she could she made her 
escape, her heart full of the bitterness of 
personal defeat. 


” 


(To be continued) 
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